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eo staif of 1888-9 makes its little bow to the Joun- 
NAL readers, and offers them herewith its first 
contribution to volume sixteen. They will see that it is 
not wholly the Jounnan of the past. We shall show 
them something in the line of wress in our next issue 
which will make it, we hope, yet more agreeable to 


the eye, 





F one or two things our readers my be assured ; 
chief among which is this —we are going to make 

this Jouryan read if we have to the town red to 
do it. Does any one hint that it has been asleep for the 
We answer that this staff only pays 
But an if such an one should enrol 
and affirm that it 


mike 


past three years? 
for recent intelligence. 

himself among the sons of the prophets 

will slamber this year algo—Bismillah ! but we will gird 
up our loins and smite him hip and thigh for an infidel 
devourer of the truth. 


N, CANADA, NOV. 
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JOUR 











zoth, 1888. 


UNIVERSITY paper should have two especial 
characteristics. It should represent every phase i. 
college life, and it should have a high literary cha : ¥ 
We have not lost sight of these two baideaineuita pan 


resent issue, < : j : 
Pp issue, and we shall not forget them in the future 





T will be observed that there is a theatrical column i 
this issue. This has been added for the sake tee 
students in Divinity--a very worthy class of siiiti ee 
who have been neglected by the JouRNAL in the ast ie 
to whose interests We propose to give a neveouial’ ‘ 1 
paternal attencion in the days to come. a 





K take this opportunity of tendering Mr. W. C 
Martin our thanks for the seat in the Opera House 
which he has so kindly placed at our disposal for the 
season, At the same time we congratulate Phas? 
readers on the opportunity which oa ee oo ao 
ing in touch with the news of the theatrical oak ih 
the season be such an one as shall bring to étie Be 
house and its genial proprictor a very material in ne - 
in shekels. Eee 
: *k ut 
HAT connection is there between the production 
of a poem, a play, a novel, and algebraic or geo- 
metric formule? And yet they who propose to devote 
lives to the creation of the former are compelled to 
wear their hearts out in grinding up the latter. Now we 
donot propose toask whethersuch acouvrse is right or wrong 
absolutely. We only desire to call attention to this fact 
__that the literary spirits of the University area unit in 
thinking that they are unfairly treated in the matter, 


their 


hol ae 
ke 


ERTAINLY the curriculum of the University, while 

it has undergone about as many metamorphoses as 
Proteus of old to suit the requirements of all other classes 
of students, has remained for the literary man like the 
law of the Medes and Persians, which altereth not. 





OKS any one ask what is our chief cause of com- 
plaint? We answer with the brevity of a Spartan 
and the stern wisdom which cometh of practical 
experience Mathematics. Now, certainly, to write a 
novel, a poem or a play furnishes as good evidence of 
having merited a degree as to pass an examination iu 


Jun‘or Mathematics. It needs only a very ordinary per- 
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son indeed to do the latter; but it requires a quite 
uncommon one to do the former. To create is certainly 
as conclusive evidence of ability as to imitate. And when 
all these creations must conform to certain well known 
canons of good literature, such a literary product is quite 
as good proof of hard work as passing an examination 
which is the result oftentimes of either cramming or erib- 


bing—or both. 
2k 





OR these, and other reasons which might be urged, 
we hope that the time is near when there will he in 
Queen’s an option between Junior Mathematics and origi- 
nal literary work ; and when such a step is taken, and 
not till then, will this University, in the opinion of many 
of those who love her best, exercise the highest function 
of a University—act as a nursery for the national litera- 
ture in the days to be. ; 
4S nt 


ste 


4 7 HILE we extend to Professor Cappon our congra- 
tulations upon the gallant following of young 
ladies and gentlemen which he already has, and while we 
hail every accession to the ranks of students of literature 
as an omen of good for the future of our University, it 
must not be forgotten that attendance upon a course of 
lectures, however excellent, will not create a literary 
spirit ; nor will it give one literary culture. Nothing 
can do this save study of the works which make up our 
literature. 
Ed 7 48 
ue So ~—but hear me !” said the Athenian to the 
Spartan ; and if we offend the prejudices of any 
of our readers by the views we hold, to them we say the 
same. One of the greatest curses in the systems of edu- 
cation of our century is their superficiality. We meet on 
every hand and every day day of our existence, people of 
both sexes who are, as far as literary knowledge goes, 
infants in swaddling clothes, who can yet write you out a 
critique of Browning, Shelley, or Shakespeare a la mode ; 
who can sum up their beauties and defects in a single 
sentence—caught at first or second hand from some 
modern authority in be//es deétres—while at the same time 
they know no more of the works of these men than they 
do of the Zendavesta. 


as Bd 


OLERIDGE, for example, has given us an analysis of 
Shakespeare. ‘How much better he knew Shake- 
speare than we can ever know him! ‘The wisest of men 
tell us that they are seeing every day beauties in him 
which they had never before known. How worse than 
foolish of us, then, to attempt to study him by ourselves!” 
And so the farce goes on ; and, as a result, instead of the 
virile independence of mind which gave our fathers the 
literary supremacy of the earth, we bid fair to present to 
after times the spectacle of a generation which not only 
lacked the genius to create attything of its own, but even 


the ability to read intelligently what other ages had 
created for it. 











A iex cause of this is not far to seek. Lectures, oral 

and written, have taken the place largely of indivi- 
dual effort. “Of making many books there is no end.” 
If this was true in Solomon’s time, how much more in 
ours. All great authors of the past, and some of the 
present, have commentators ad infinitum ; and men to- 
day, instead of studying the poet or novelist himself, 
study—what other men think of him. 


Ed 

HAT a contrast to all this hypocritical humility, 
or mental bankruptcy, is the brusque language of 
Dr. Johnson! ‘‘When should we commence to study 
Shakespeare ? In boyhood. Take him up then and read 
him through. If the boy does not sound all the depths of the 
great bard at first, neither does he at once fathom all of 
life.” This is the sum of the whole matter, Every day’s 
practical experience of life increases his knowledge, and 
therefore his appreciation and understanding, of Shake- 
speare. And conversely every day’s study of Shakespeare 
increases his understanding and appreciation of the re- 
sponsibilities and duties of life. There is a mutual inter- 

action between them. 

* 


ad 

F this be true of the greatest of our poets, how is it 

less so of the less? So that lectures in English litera- 
ture are of advantage to two classes of people, and in two 
ways. They point the ignorant to the authors whence 
they may derive knowledge; and they tend to render 
more definite and accurate the knowledge which they 
already possess who have studied these works beforchand. 
But as for those who attend and get up the lectures and 
nothing more, they are apt to come forth from the class- 
room with a conceit of knowledge quite out of proportion 
to that which they actually possess, and with a superticies 
of culture which, while satisfying to the individual, is 
more than hurtful to the community. We are aware that 
it is out of the fashion to quote Pope in these times, but 
wo care as little for fashion as we do for the modern edu- 
cational methods, and he serves here to clinch a truth as 
well as anyone we know :— 

‘CA little Icarning is a dangerous thing : 

Drink deep—or taste not the Pierian spring !” 


a ste * 


66 F THAR the conclusion of the whole matter.” If 

the above argument is of force to the students, 
and we hold that it is, it is of no less importance to the 
Faculty itself. The University which shall have the 
widest influence in our new country is not of necessity 
that which has the largest equipment or the most exten- 
sive endowment. But it is that one which shall do most 
to the encouragement and development of the literary 
spirit. We cannot hope to compete, with any measure of 
success, against the laboratories of Toronto and some 
American Universities. But in literature we can, and 
should, hold our own against the world. 
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SLITERATURE.& 


TANTALUS. 
Magnas inter opes inops, —Horace. 


Like to that Lydian King whose palace towers 

Rose “neath the craggy steep of Sipylus, 

And whom, for foul impiety to Zeus, 
A gracious heavenly guest, the cruel powers 
Forever mock with shows of fruits and flowers 

And cooling streams in shadowy Tartarus,— 

But his parched lips those waves may never sluice, 
And hunger’s gnawing pain his frame devours, — 
I, while my heart with nature’s loveliness 

Is thrilled, life’s grandeur, and love’s ecstasy, 

And while the beckouing hours pass smiling by, 
Vainly would grasp a dream of happiness. 

Health lights our seasons with the bloom of joy, 
Else are we cursed with gifts which seem to bless. 

R, W. SHANNON. 
Kingston. 


HORACE.-—ODE XI, BOOK IST. 


Strive not, Leuconoé, to know what end 
The gods above to thee and me will send : 
Nor with astrologers consult at all 
That thou may’st better know what may befall. 
Whether thou liv’st more winters, or thy last 
Rethis, which Tyrrhene waves ’gainst rocks do cast ; 
Be wise, drink free, and in so short a space 
Do not protracted hopes of life embrace. 
Whilst we are talking, envious time doth slide: 
This day’s thine own, the next may be denied. 

Sr Tuomas HAWKINS. 


MATERIALISM. 

The shores of Styx are lone forevermore, 

And not one shadowy form upon the steep 

Looms through the dusk, far as the eye can sweep, 
To call the ferry over as of yore ; 
But tintless rushes all about the shore [sleep, 

Have hemmed the old boat in, while, locked in 

Hoar-bearded Charon lies; while pale weeds creep 
With tightening grasp all round the unused oar. 
For in the world of life strange rumors run 

That now the soul departs not with the breath, 
But that the body and the soul are one; 

And in the loved one’s mouth, How, after death, 
The widow puts no obol, nor ek 

T wry in the world beneath. 

Ee eat Lee HamILTon. 


MY DOG. 
We two are together in the study, 
Outside a fearful storm is raging. 


7 : “ 
The dog sits before me, and gazes stral 


my dog andI.... 


ght into my eyes. 








He seems as if he must say something to me. He is 
dumb, has no language, no ideas of his own, Stil I 
understand him. 

J understand that the same feeling exists in him as in my- 
self: that there is no distinction between us. We are 
homogeneous ; the same flickering little flame glows 
and shines in eacl 

Death draws near, one single touch of his cold, mighty 
wing....And that is the end! 

Who can discern, then what special flame glows in each 


1 of us. 


of us? : 
It was not merely a man and an animal gazing 


mutually at each other. They were not two pairs of 
belonging to equal beings, that cviticized each 

And in each of these pairs of eyes—in the ani- 
ell as the man’s—one existence anxiously 


eyes, 
other. 


mal’s as W : 
humbled itself before another that was its equal, 


Ivan TURGENIEF, 
Feb., 1878. 


A POSTAL. 


J'o John Rhode, Lsq.; Boston. 
From Tybee, John, from joyless Georgian Tybee, 
From godless, graceless Tybee hy the sea, 
Whereon at present a sojourner I be, 
A word from me. 


Fill high the bowl and fill it to o’erflowing ; 
High let the flagon flash and flare and foam ! 
For Thursday next Pm going, going, going, 
I’m going home. 
T hate to leave (God bless the loves !) the ladies 
With their dark eyes and smiles that thril] me so ; 
But peste / the atmosphere is hot as—Hades, 
And I must go. 


So, please the gods, then, and the wind blows steady 
And favoring, Thursday next PI blow the foam 
From off a cup—be sure and have it ready !— 
With you at home. 
From ‘“‘Lyrics” by : 

GEORGE FY, CAMERON, 

LITERATURE OF THE WORLD. 
GREECE. 

C. Zographos, a wealthy Greek, has given the Greek 
Philological Society of Constantinople the money to bring 
out better editions of the ancient writers of his country. 
The first two instalments have been published and are of 
importance. M. Semitelos has edited the ‘‘Antigone,” 
and suggested in his notes many excellent emendations, 
The ‘‘Phoenissae” of Euripides, edited by M. Bernardakis, 
is the second, and is a distinct contribution to classical 
literature. Alexander Paspatis has written a work upon 
the dialects of modern Greece. M. Dimitras has pub- 
lished a monograph upon Olympias, mother of Alexander 
the Great, in which he defends her warmly. 





AUSTRIA, 

The Archduke Joseph has written a book 
language of the Hungarian gypsies. It is a notable con- 
tribution to Aryan philology. Partly to philology and 
partly to history belongs ‘“The Origin of the Roumanian 
Nation and Language,” by M. S. Réthy. It furnishes 
unmistakeable proof that the Roumanians cannot be the 
offspring of any Roman colony upon the lower Danube, 
but are a conglomeration of Dacians and Thracians, who 


upon the 


borrowed from their conquerors some popular Romance 


language. Bela Grimwalkd has written a fascinating book, 
“Old Hungary,” which has created a profound sensation. 
M. Alexander Varady’s “Dr, Faust” is perhaps the most 
important novel of the year. 


RUSSIA. 

The death of V. Garshin has taken away one of her 
most promising writers. He went throngh two Balkan 
wars and his “Four days of a Wounded Soldier,” showed 
strength akin to Tolstoi’s. Losing his mind he was for 
some time in an asylum, and when he recovered wrote 
“The Red Flower,” a striking tale of madness, in which 
the insane man, knowing himself to be insane, makes 
superhuman efforts to destroy a red poppy, because he 
thinks it stained with the blood of all who have suffered. 
Sadness is a marked characteristic of all the 
novels of the past years. There is in Russia a special 
branch of literature created by Gleb Uspenster, which be- 
longs at the same time to fiction and to ethnography in 
the best sense of the word. In his ‘“‘A Ticket,” and in 
“Figures in Life,” he discusses the woman question among 


the peasantry, 
ITALY. 


The founding of professorships of Dante at Rome, and 
by Leo XII. in the Theological Seminary, have resulted 
in much work upon the great poet of Italy. So far, how- 
ever, the result has been rather barren. The movement 
towards historical studies continues and gome noted works 
have been produced. 
published, and those are second class. 

GERMANY. 

The unlimited flow of lyrical sentiments in Germany 
bears a natural relation to the anarchical dislike to 
law and authority, and the poetic socialism of authors can 
tolerate the inner bonds of common intellectual and ayr- 
tistic views, but no government form without nor com- 
pulsion in externals. The “Song of Humanity” by 
Heinrich Herf is an epic of the human race. 
tions of the work are beautiful, but it is terribly long. 
Max Nordan has published his first novel, ‘‘HIness of the 
century,” and he denounces Pessimism as the special 
disease of the age. Bleibtre in his “History of Knglish 
Literature,” proves himself a warm admirer of Byron, 
and shows great hostitality to Disraeli. 


Few works of fiction have been 


Some por- 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
There has been considerable talk lately about Mrs. 


author Humphrey Ward, the intellectual’ and erudite 
of “Robert Elsmere,” 





| pressions in cunversation are brilliant. 


; he spent in dissipation in Paris, 


Arnold and bears a strong resemblance to him. Her ex- 
She has a fine 
figure and is extremely graceful. 
tune to be the wife of a man whose scholarly tastes and 
literary achievement must insure the closest sympathy 
between them of thought and aim, So says Louise 


She has the good for- 


/ Chandler Moulton. 


* * 
* 


isa Wheeler Wilcox is writing one or two novels for 
the papers. She does not care for this sort of literary 
work, however. She prefers to write verse. But the 
novels pay better and she likes money with which to buy 
pretty, new Directoire gowns. She is said to have 
beautiful red-brown burnished hair, and to have improved 
in appearance since her marriage. 


* * 
* 


The erotic character of her work has produced three 
legitimate offspring—Amelie Rives, Laura Libbey and 
Laura Daintrey. They have founded a school which 
may properly be culled the fleshly-sensational. Of the 
books of the three above mentioned Laura Daintrey’s 


Eros is at once the best and the worst. 


* * 
” 


Miss Hutchinson, the talented and scholarly collabor- 
ateur of Mr. Steadman in the Library of American Litera- 
ture, is a tall, fair haired, extremely good looking 
woman, who cares little for society and gives her days 
and evenings to work. She is the book reviewer of the 
Tribune, and with Hazelton of the Sun stands at the head 
of the New York critics, 

* * 
* 

Marion Crawford may be fairly conceded first place 
among the young American novelists. His style is. irre- 
proachable. He combines poetry, imagination, intellect 
and epigrammatic strength in his work, and has not been 
guilty of a touch of crudeness from the beginning, Many 
of the Amerivan and English critics deny him genius, but 
this is a matter on which there is not perfect unanimity 


of opinion between these geutry and the world. 


* * 
* 


Mr, George Moore, the author of “Confessions of & 
Young Man,” is a little over thirty. He is tall and slight 
and his face has a curious V-shaped Jook, wide at top 
He is an Irishman by Dirth 
His youth and money 
Recurning to London, 
he offered his work “A Mummer’s Wife,” to nearly every 
house in England without success. He then rewrote it in 
French and going to Paris found a publisher there. One 
of the English houses had the work translated, and pub- 
lished a pirated edition, an action which raised the wrath 
of Mr. Moore. The sale of his works in London has been 
largely stimulated by his quarrel with Mudie, who threw 
them out on the ground that they were unfit for reading. 
Mr. Moore has retorted with some choice articles on the 
subject of ‘*Mudie—The Dry Nurse of Literature.” We 


and narrow at the bottom. 
and a Frenchman by preference. 


She is a niece of Matthew | may heur more of Moore anon. 
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FROM GEORGE MOORE'S CONFESSIONS OF 
A YOUNG MAN. 

¥ soul, so far as 1 understand it, has very kindly 

taken color and form from the many various 
modes of life that self-will and an impetuous temperament 
have foreed me to indulge in. Therefore [ may say that 
Tam free from original qualities, defects, tastes, ete. 
What I have I acquire, or, to speak more exactly, chance 
bestowed, and still bestows, upon me. I came into the 


world apparently with a nature like a smooth sheet of 
but capable of receiving any; of 


wax, bearing no impress, ; 
Nor am I exaggerating 


being molded into all shapes. 
when I say I think that I might equally have been @ 
Pharaoh, an ostier, an archbishop, and that in the fulfil- 
ment of the duties of each a certain measure of success 
would have been mine. I have felt the goad of many Im- 
pulses, 1 have hunted many @ trail; when one scent 
failed another was taken up, and pursued with the perti- 
nacity of an instinct rather than the fervor of a reasoned 
conviction, Sometimes, it is true, there came moments 
of weariness, of despondency, but they were anol endur- 
ing: a word spoken, a book read, or yielding to the 
attraction of environment, I was soon off in another 
direction, forgetful of past failures. Intricate, indeed, 
was the labyrinth of my desires ; all lights were followed 
with the same ardor, all cries were eagerly responded to : 
they came from the right, they came from the left, from 
every side. But one cry was more persistent, and ai the 
years passed I learned to follow it with increasing V1gor, 
and my strayings grew fewer and the way wider. I was 
eleven years old when I first heard and obeyed this crys 
or, shall 1 say, echo-augury ? Scene: A great family 
coach, drawn by two powerful country horses, lumbers 
along a narrow Irish road. The ever recurrent sigus— 
long ranges of blue mountains, the streak of bog, the rot- 
ting cabin, the flock of ployer rising from the desolate 
water, Inside the coach there are two children. They 
are smart, with new jackets and neckties 5 their faces are 
pale with sleep, and the rolling of the coach makes them 
feel a little sick. It is seven o’clock in the morning. 
Opposite the children are their parents, and they are 
talking of a novel the world is reading. Did Lady Aud- 
ley murder her husband? Lady Audley ! What a peau 
tiful name ; and she, who is a slender, pale, fairy-like 
Woman, killed her husband. Such thoughts flash through 
the boy’s mind ; his imagination is stirred and quickened, 
and he begs for an explanation. The coach lumbers 
along, it arrives at its destination, and Lady Audley is 
forgotten in the delight ot tearing down fruit trees and 
killing a cat. But when we returned home I took the 
first Opportunity of stealing the novel in question. J read 
it eagerly, passionately, vehemently. J read its sticces- 
sor, and its successor. I read until I came to ® book 
ealled The Doctor’s Wife—a lady who loved Shelley and 
Byron, There was magic, there was revelation 1n the 
name, and Shelley became my soul’s divinity. Why did 
T love Shelley? Why was I not attracted to Byron? I 








cannot say. Shelley! Oh, that crystal name, and his 
poetry also erystalline. I must see it, I must know him. 
Escaping from the school-room, I ransacked the library, 
and at lust my ardor was rewarded. The book—a small 
pocket edition in red boards, no doubt long out of print 
—opened at the Sensitive Plant. Was I disappointed ? 
I think I had expected to understand better ; but I had 
no difficulty in assuming that I was satisfied and delight- 
ed. And henceforth the little volume never left my 
pocket, and I read the dazzling stanzas by the shores of a 
pale green Irish lake, comprehending little and loving a 
great deal. Byron, too, was often with me, and these 
pocts were the ripening influence of years otherwise mere- 
ly nervous and boisterous. And my poets were taken to 
school, because it pleased me to read ‘Queen Mah? and 
‘Cain’ amid the priests and ignorance of a hateful Roman 
Catholic college. And there my poets saved me from 
intellectual savagery ; for I was incapable at that time 
of learning anything. What determined and incorrigible 
jdleness! I used to gaze fondly on a book, holding my 
head between my hands, and allowing my thonglts to 
wander far into dreams and thin imaginings. Neither 
Latin, nor Greek, nor French, nov History, nor English 
composition could I learn, unless, indeed, my curiosity or 
personal interest was excited,—then I made vapid strides 
in that branch of knowledge to which my attention was 
directed. A mind hitherto dark seemed suddenly to 
grow clear, and it remained clear and bright enough so 
long as passion was in me; but as it died, so the mind 
clouded and recoiled to its original obtuseness, Couldn't, 
with wouldn’t, was in my case curiously involved; nor 
have [in this respect ever been able to correct my natural 
temperament. J have always remained powerless to do 
anything unless moved by a powerful desire. The natu- 
yal end to such school-days ag mine was expulsion. I was 
expelled when I was sixteen, for idleness and general 


, 
worthlessness. ” 


After a curious boyhood, a delirium with books and a 
wild mental dance with English literature, the young 
man becomes possessed with the sudden idea ,that he 


must go to France. 


«France! The word rang in my ears and gleamed in 
my eyes. France ! All my senses sprang from sleep 
like a crew when the man on the look-out cries, Land 
ahead! Instantly J knew I should, that I must, go to 
France, that I would live there, that I would become as a 
Frenchman. I knew not when, nor how, but I knew I 
should go to France. Then my father died, and TI sud- 
denly found myself heir to considerable property —sume 
three or four thousand a year ; and then I knew that I 
was free to enjoy life as I pleased ; no further tramnels, 
no further need of being @ soldier, of being anything but 
myself ; eighteen, with life and France before me! At 
last the day came, and with several trunks and boxes full 
of clothes, books and pictures, I started, accompanied by 


an English valet, for Paris and Art.” 
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The portion of the hook devoted to tho young man’s 
life in Paris and France is a delight and a wonder. The 
reader is swept over the subject: with the rush and the 
One is brought face to face 
with pictures beyond the ordinary sight and ken. Art, 
Music, and the Drama, high and low life-—everything in 
broken but delightful bits. Philosophy and dissipation 
stroll together hand in hand. French literature is picked 
up and the wonderful gamut ran with an indescribable 


recklessness of the wind. 


torch, aud in a manner the very essence of abandon. The 
reader will be fascinated. If not empty-headed the read- 
er will also learn. We give but a few queer paragraphs. 





“A year passed: a year of art and dissipation—one 
part art, two parts dissipation. We mounted and de- 
scended at pleasure the rounds of soviety’s ladder. One 
evening we would spend at Constant’s, Rue de la Gaieté, 
in the company of thieves and housebreakers ; on the fol- 
lowing evening we were dining with a duchess or a prin- 
cess in the Champs Elysées. And we prided ourselves 
vastly on our versatility in using with equal facility the 
language of the ‘fence’s’ parlor and that of the literary 
salon ; on being able to appear as much at home in one as 
in the other. Delighted at our prowess, we often whis- 
pered, ‘The princess, I swear, would not believe her eyes 
if she saw us now;’ and then in terrible slang we shouted 
a benediction on some ‘crib’ that was going to be broken 
into that evening, And we thought there was something 
very thrilling in leaving the Rue de la Gaieté, returning 
home to dress, and presenting our spotless selves to the 
élite. And we succeeded very well, as indeed all young 
men do who waltz perfectly and avoid making love to the 
wrong woman. 

“I still read and spoke of Shelley with a rapture of 
joy,--he was still my soul. But this craft, fashioned of 
mother-o’-pearl, with starlight at the helm and moon- 
beains for sails, suddenly rau on a reef and went down, 
not out of sight, but out of the agitation of actual life. 
The reef was Gautier; I read Mlle. de Maupin. The 
reaction was as violent as it was sudden. I was weary of 
spiritual passion, and this great exaltation of the body 
above the soul at once conquered and led me captive; this 
plain scorn of a world as exemplified in lacerated saints 
and a crucified Redeemer opened up to me illimitable 
prospects of fresh beliefs, and therefore new Joys in things 
and new revolts against all that had come to form part 
and parcel of the commonalty of mankind. Till now I 
had not even remotely suspected that a deification of flesh 
and fleshly desire was possible ; Shelley’s teaching had 
been, while accepting the body, to dream of the soul as a 
star, and so preserve our ideal ; but now suddenly I saw, 
with delightful clearness and with intoxicating convic- 
tion, that by looking without shame and accepting with 
love the flesh: I might raise it to as high a place and 
within as divine a light as ever the soul had been set in, 
The ages were as an aureole, and I stood as if enchanted 
before the noble nakedness of the elder gods: not in the 





infamous nudity that sex has preserved in this modern 
world, but the clean pagan nude,—a love of life and 


| beauty, the broad fair breast of a boy, the long flanks, 
| the head thrown back ; the bold, fearless gaze of Venus 


is lovelier than the lowered glance of the Virgin, and I 
cried with my master that the blood that flowed upon 


| Mount Calvary ‘ne mv’a jamais baigne dans ses flots,’” 


ae 





TANDING room only,” were the words which met 

the eyes of those who frequented the opera house, 
on Wednesday evening, Nov. 7th, to see Mr. Palmer's 
company produce ‘Jim the Penman,” Qne of the hero- 
ines, for the drama has two, was Miss Petrie, (‘which 
her stage name is” Evelyn Campbell), an old acquaint- 
ance of Kingstonians. We append 


THE CAST: 


James Ralston ..... ce... ce eeee cece Joseph Whiting 
Louis Percival. ... 0.6.50. ccc ce cece e een C. Handyside 
Baron Hartfield............. Sirheauaevihegees .. H. Kytinge 
Captain Redwood ............. seseeee We. Ferguson 


Lord Drelincourt... 
Jack Ralston........ 
Mr. Chapstone, Q. C. 
Dr, Pettywise i 
Mr. Netherby, M. P... 
George—A Servant..............006 


....Hardy Vernon 
...d. B. Hollis 
5 gtiang ....W. H. Pope 
.... Lysander Thompson 
......30hn Findlay 

. Elwin Stancliff 





Nina Ralston...... iain ed a, acoiad o4r8 weeeeeee Ada Dyas 
AMES oes cece eee eee cece eee. Evelyn Campbell 
Lady Dunscome...............04. Jennie Eustace 
Mrs, Carpenter..... 0.0 0.0.00... . Courtney Raymond 
* * 
* 


There is nothing particularly striking or original in the 
plot, which is simply that of a forger who has covered 
his tracks so carefully that he is received in Lendon 
socjety as a flnancier of repute, an intimate of the party 
in power in the House of Commons, and later a member 
of the House himself. His wife he won from his ‘own 
familiar friend” by forging letters from one to the other ; 
and these letters are in the end the means which lead to 
the discovery of his true character as ‘Jim the Penman.” 
The parts were excclently sustained throughout, those of 
Nina Ralston, Baron Hartfield, James Ralston and Capt. 
Redwood being worthy of especial notice, Miss Petrie 
in Agnes, the forger’s daughter and fiancee of Lord 
Drelincourt, had a simple, light part, requiring no great 
powers, and which for this reason she satisfactorily filled. 
As to the hiyher histrionic ability which some of her 
admirers claim to find in her, while we do not deny its 
existence, we saw none of it in this programme, and we 


should be greatly surprised to find it in any other. 


* * 
* 


At the reveption tendered Miss Petrie by the wives of 
the officers of the Burracks, there was a good sprinkling 
of Queen’s men and cadets, and the votaries of Terpsichore 
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assiduously to the ‘twee sma’ hours.” The 
is certainly a social favorite here, 
ated upon the reception tendered 


cultivated her 
guest of the evening 
and is to be congratul 


her by her admirers in the old Limestone city. 
* * 


ptember 21st Jast, lost, in 


* 

‘ 
The American stage, on Se J 
nt comedian. 


the death of William Warren, its most emine 
en effrontery passes coin for ability, 
and not the exception, the 
stage could ill afford to lose him whose genius has heen 
for nearly half a century one of her chiefest glories. The 
total number of his impersonations is 580 in 13,359 per- 


3 vad 
formances. Light lie the dust upon him! 
x * 


wine what Gilbert has been and 
is to England and Warren to America, the greatest ee 
in the Comedy of his country, is making a ie © — 
United States, and lectured a few days ago on The Mt 

of the Comedian” in the theatre of Harvard college. The 
building was packed to the doors and the siagente: oe 
the old artist a royal welcome. The lecture, was in 
French and closely read from the manuscript. The Bos- 


ton press speaks highly of the effort. 
* * 


In days like ours, wh 
and superficiality is the rule 


M. Coquelin, whois to Fr 


* 
The star of the season will be Campanint, the famous 


tenor, He will appear on December bth. 





ADDRESS TO LORD STANLEY. 


HORTLY after 12 o’clock on Thursday, Sept. 14th, 

many of the friends of Queen’s and quite a pine 
of the graduates residing in the city assembled in Convo- 
cation Hall to receive the Governor-General. A few 
minutes after the half-hour the Covernor-General and 
suite entered the hall, when Chancellor Fleming presented 
him with the following address :— 


To the Riyht Honorable Lord Stanley, 
General of Canada, ete. ¢ 

May it please Your Excellency : 

Your Excellency bas been good en : : 
visit to this part of Canada, to honor Queen’s University 
by eutering within the walls of the college building. 

This is the period of vacation, and we regret the ab- 
Sence of the Principal, many of the Professors and the 
students, 

We take upon ourselves, however, to represent them, 
and on their behalf, and on behalt of the Council, the 
Trustees, the Senate, and the body of benefactors, we 
desire to give an expression of cordial welcome to Your 
Excellency, Fe 

With Your Excellency’s permission, we embrace a 
opportunity of supplying a few words of Informahone 
respect to this seat of learning. sted 

More than half a ceutury back Kingston was selecter 
as the most central and guitable locality for establishing 
= institution for the higher education of the youth of 
Vanada, 


.0.B., Governor- 


ough, in your first 


earnest enc 





In the year 1841 Her Majesty granted the royal charter 
under which the work of higher education has ever since 
been carried on, and graciously permitted the University 
to bear her name. 

Like all the ancient Universities of the old world, 
Queen’s has had her trials and vicissitudes ; but we are 
pleased to state to Your Excellency that she has now 
been placed on a sound and permanent footing. 

This seat of learning opens its doors to all, and its great 
aim and object is to provide an education unsurpassed in 
usefulness and excellence. 

That satisfactory progress has of recent years heen 
made may be judged from the steady increase of the 
number of students in attendance. 

At the period of the Confederation of the Canadian 
provinces (1867) the number of students was 107; in 
1877, 172; and in 1887, 425, 

Queen's University is established and inaintained by 
private munificence. Last year, in honor of Her Majes- 
ty's Jubilee, the friends of the institution added to the 

‘dowment Fund a quarter of a million dollars, 

Queen’s has enjoyed the sympathetic interest of Your 
Excellency’s immediate predecessors --Lord Dufferin, Lord 
Lorne and Lord Lansdowne—and Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Louise assisted at the laying of the foundation 
stone of this building. 

Your Excellency has already, since your arrival in 
Canada, evinced a desire to encourage sound education, 
and your presence here to-day is an earnest of that desire, 
for which we are most grateful, 

Your Excellency will feel with us how mach the future 
of our Dominion depends on the character of the educa- 
tion given and on the means taken for its diffusion. It 
has been in the past, and it shall be in the future, our 
Joavor to impart to our students a high literary 
and scientific culture, and to induce to independent search 
after truth, At the same time it shall always be our 
desire to cultivate a high morality and to promote a feel- 
ing of loyal devotion to Her Majesty the Queen. 

It affords us a double pleasure that Your Excellency is 
accompanied on this occasion by Lady Stanley, to whom 
also we would present our most respectful welcome. 

LORD STANLEY’S REPLY. 

Lord Stanley thanked the Chancellor and the members 
of the University for their cordial welcome to the acade- 
mic halls, He regretted that his first visit had to be 
made at a time when the College was not in session, but 
hoped to be able at some future mine to visit Queen’s 
again and observe the work of education in progress, “All 
educationists,” said Lord Stanley, ‘‘are agreed as to the 
necessity—I was going to say advisability, but I use the 
stronger word in preference—of an education that would 
carry into the heart of man a love for learning for its own 
sake, and not for what it would bring in the market. In 
a new country it is true that man’s mind naturally is 
directed to the study of the practical, to the exclusion of 
the ideal as it exists in art, literature or philosophy. 
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There is therefore all the greater need for paying atten- 
tion to these higher cravings of the human spirit. For 
this work (Queen’s, a happy combination of the practical 


and the ideal, was well qualifiel to flt men for the | 


requirements of this country while carefully promoting 
the higher culture of its students. 
coufideutly, for he had heard more than once of the good 
work which this University had done and was still doing 
in the cause of higher education. His predecessors had 
encouraged the efforts of the University, and it would be 
his desire to do as much. 

Thanking the Chancellor and the members of the Uni- 
versity for their kind reference to ‘Lady Stanley, he con- 
cluded by again expressing a desire to return when the 
classes were in session to inspect the work of education. 

A number of ladies and gentlemen were presented to 
His Exceilency, after which he was shown through the 
College buildings. Lord and Lady Stanley selected places 
for trees, which were planted Oct. 17. 


+ COLLEGE 
FOOT-BALL. 

RIDAY afternoon, Nov. the 2nd. Queen’s Rugby 
football team started for Montreal to meet the Me- 

Gill College and Montreal City teams. The following 
boys represented Queen’s in both contests : Back, Par- 
kyn ; half-backs, E. DB. Echlin and Twitchell ; quarter- 
backs, J. F. Smellie and J. M. Farrell; right wing, W. 
Raukin, FL J, McCammon ; left wing, J. W. White, 
(captain), A. Gandier ; forwards, T. G. Marquis, S. 
Chown, D. Cameron, G. Gandier, G. 'T, Copeland and E, 
Morgan. Montreal was reached after a trip of twelve, 
instead of six or seven hours, and the boys were ready to 
turn in at 2:30 am., when they reached the Balmoral 
Hotel. 
the afternoon the secretary telephoned to McGill and 
fonnd out that the match was to come off at 3 o’clock on 
the College grounds, About 2:30 the team started in a 
*bus for the grounds. On reaching them Capt. White 
anl the MecGilly’ Captain selected 
Britannias, to referce the game. The boys, divesting 
themselves of all superfluous clothing, took their places 


on the field, and, as the Montreal: Gazette says, their fine 
physique was the object of much cor 


NEWS.« 


ninent among the 


pec vatots. At 3:30 the game commenced, the kick-off | 
2 McGill resulting ina scrimmage in our territory. After 
a few 


loose scrimmages the batl was passed back by our 
forwards, and Hughes captured it and secured a touch- 
down. This was allowed, notwithstanding Queen's’ pro- 
test that Hughes was off side, McGill’s kick for goal 
was Unsuccessful, so the score stood : McGill, 4; Queen’s, 
0. This looked blue for Queen’s as the result of the first 
five minutes’ work, but the boys, remembering a similar 
experience with "Varsity last year, pulled themselves 
together and determined to score. Smellie kicked off for 


This he could say j 


Saturday morning was spent in sight-sceing. In | 


Mr. Kinghorn, of the | 


1 


| 





Queen’s, and the wings, following up rapidly, downed the 
half-back before he could get in his kick. The ball now 
hovered between the centre of the field and McCill’s 
territory for some time. The Queen’s’ scrimmage finally 
prevailed, and the forwards, following up, dribbled the 
ball over McGill’s goal line. Chown claimed a touch- 
down, which was disallowed, and the ball was taken 
back to the scene of the last scrimmage. Our forwards 
again got the best of their opponents, and, dribbling the 
ball down the field, kicked it behind MeGill’s goal line, 
forcing them to rouge in self-defence. Mc(Ctill kieked off, 
and their forwards prevented cur half-backs from return- 
ing the ball. Queen's’ scrimmage, which, with Marquis 
in the centre, was now doing some fine work, forced the 
ball gradually bavk to the centre. Here MeGill heeled 
out, and Queen’s’ forwards, following up, dribbled the 
ball over the goal line and secured a touchdown without 
the privilege of a kick for goal—b to 4 in favor of Queen’s. 
From the kick-off Queen’s managed to place the ball in 
touch near Mec(till’s 25-yd. line. Queen’s quarters then 
tried some passing to the halfs, but McGill followed up 
quickly and prevented the kick. The scrimmage formed 
up, and, Queen’s heeling out, White secured the ball and 
made a brilliant run, only being prevented from 
securing a touch-down by the good tackling of MeGill’s 
back. ‘The scrimmage formed up and Mc(till kicked the 
ball into touch in their own territory, Rankin, hy a neat 
throw-in, dropped the ball in a vacant space left on the 
lining out. Farrell securing it passed through the for- 
wards but was downed by one of the half-backs. The ball 
was passed to McCammon who, on being tackled, quickly 
passed it to Gandier, the latter passing over the line and 
secuing a touch-down. Parkyn, with a beautiful kick, 
sent the ball fying over the cross har. The referee al- 
lowed the goal at first, but not being in a position to sce 
the kick properly he consulted some of the spectators and 
through their advice changed his decision. Parkyn, by 
a tine punt, returned McUill’s kick-off, and half-time was 
called shortly afterwards with ball in centre field. ‘The 
teams changed ends and resumed play by Queen’s kicking 
off. Our forwards followed well up on the ball and 
rushed it down to McGill’s goal line. Here scrimmage 
after scrimmage took place on the goal line, and even in- 
side the goal line. One forward after another procured 


| the ball and claimed a touch-down but they were all dis- 


allowed. Queen’s, tiring of this, passed the ball to 
Twitchell for a drop on goal, but he was collared before 
he could yet in his kick. The MeGill men kicked the 
ball through the scrimmage, and Smellie securing it went 
through their ranks at a lively rate till downed by 
Hughes. In the fall his sprained ankle received fresh 
injuries but he would not leave the field. Shortly after- 
wards time was called with the ball about centre field. 
After the game the two enthusiastic friends who accom- 
panied the team to Montreal congratulated the boys 
heartily. Allan McColl, B.A., and Herb. Horsey, M.A., 
who are attending college in Montreal, praised the boys 
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for their fine play and Herb. insisted on turning the team 
into lemon squeezers. In regard to the decisions of the 
referee the majority of them were disputed. This would 


not have been the case had he been more decided about his 


own ruling, whether it was right or wrong. 

Sunday was spent in various ways by the boys. Quite 
turned out to hear the Rev. Mr. Barclay in the 
morning and Dr. Wilde in the evening. Most of the boys 
visited Mount Royal during the day and were well re- 
paid for their limb. A number of calls were made with 
the result that the lady freshies are expected to predomi- 
Monday afternoon the Montreal team 
convey them to the exhibi- 
layed. The game 
ng against a slight 


a number 


nate next session. 
kindly sent the team a “bus to 
tion ground where the game was to be p 
commenced at 3:30 sharp, Queen’s playi 
wind. Queen’s kicked off and the ball was returned 
by the Montreal backs. Rankin threw in, when a scrim- 
Out of this scrimmage the ball was passed 
to Campbell, who punted it over the goal line forcing 
Parkyn to rouge. 1 to 0 in favor of Montreal. The 
Montrealers were playing a livelier game tlan our fel- 
lows and seemed to have “rattled” the Queen’s team 
from the start. However, Queen’s, remembering her 
weakness of always losing the first point, rallied, and al- 
though the kick-off was returned into our territory, the 
vell contested scrimmages and rapid 
the ball to the centre 
e both sides 


. mage occured. 


boys, by a series of v 
following up, succeeded in forcing 
of the field. Here it remained for some tim 
striving to gain the advantage but without success. After 
a quarter of an hour had been thus passed away and the 
atient there was a break in 

getting the ball from the 
bell at half-back. 
e on the 
along 


spectators were growing imp 
the monotony. Cleghorn, 
scrimmage, attempted to pass it to Camp 
Our forwards, however, with a brilliant dash, wer 
ball before it reached its destination, and moving 
in a body with the ball at their feet, succeeded in kick- 
ing it into touch Montreal 1, Queen’s 1. 
The spectators, one and all, even our friends from MeGill, 
had expected us to be defeated, put it began to dawn on 
them that Queen’s mighthold her own with the champions. 
The McGill boys now began to sheer for Queen’s in regu- 
lar collegiate style while the Montrealers urged on their 
team the nevessity of seoring. Both teams were now on 
their metal and some brilliant plays were made on both 
sides, which, however, were not resultant, and half-time 
was called with the score a tie. After a few minntes rest 
play was again resumed by Montreal kicking off. ‘The 
kick-off was so well followed up that for a time it looked 


asif Montreal would cross Queen's’ touch line. The 
» aid of the quarter-backs 


in goal. 


scrimmage, however, with th: 
forced the ball down the field, ‘The Mon trealers again 
and again rushed down on Queen’s’ touch line determined 
to score. No sooner would the ball get in the vicinity of our 
goal line than the forwards would, by quick tackling and 
good dribbling, take it to the centre of the field. The 
Montrealers, when they had approached within kicking dis- 
tance of our goal, would pass the ball to Campbell for a 


drop kick. Our wings, however, were always on the 
alert and rushing on the back would tackle fon ef ‘e 
he could kick. In some cases they reached the ball i 
fore the Montreal half-backs and dtibbled it some ie os 
before a Montrealer captured the ball by falling ae 
Finding their efforts at kicking of no avail they ae 
ed te getarunin. Time after time the ball was sensed 
to Lowson, for this purpose, but Kehlin at half eden, 
passable, frequently saving us from defeat by his fine 
tackling. Queen’s claimed a free kick in a case of off. 
side, which was allowed and Smellie kicked the ball int 
touch, in close proximity to the Montreal goal. Tt look 
ed as if the boys would score but again the ball rety . 1 
to the Queen's end of the field. Three minutes nese 
play and time will be called with the game a tie Both 
sides work hard, encouraged by the cheers of thar st 
spective admirers. It seemed to be taken for granted 
that Montreal would score or, if not, that ie : - 
would end in a draw. Consequently the Qassits aes 
were encouraged to keep the Montrealers icon naa 
But, Queen’s had a surprise in store. One minute rae 
time: Montreal passes the ball to their backs. een 
does not miss the opportunity and the forwards, making 
a brilliant rush, take possession of the ball, deibltfnedi 
as they run, On the goal line the Montreal back euiley: 
yors to save his side and kicks the ball back over Fe 
headsof our forwards. But Kehlin is there and with a hea . 
kick sends the ball so far into touch that Minstrel 
forced to rouge. Before the ball can be returned tim : 
called and the Queen’s boys are champions of Queb 
The McGill boys congratulated Queen’s heartily on ian 
success, and a contingent of them turned up at the nin 
to see us off. One of our boys was absent on a “ nae 
chase when the train left Montreal and is still he 
Cornwall looked after the interests of their forward ona 
few days and Gananoque rejoiced in the right wing of the 
team for a day, but at the end of that time returned it to 
the college pronouncing it tough. 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY. 


HE first meeting of the Society for the session ’88-'89 

was held on Saturday evening, October 6th, the 
Vice-President, Mr. H. A. Lavell, in the chair. The 
athletic committee presented the programme which the 
had arranged for the annual sports. After a stormy a 
cussion, on motion of Mr. Strachan, the report of fie 
committee was received and the committee given full 
power to carry on the sports. The Society then appoint- 
ed Hon. G. A. Kirkpatrick, Hon.-President ; D. D. Me- 
Donald, President ; and E, Ryan, B. A., Vice-President 
of the annual sports. 

At the second meeting of the Society, October 18th 
the Secretary-Treasuver of the Journal for last session 
gave a partial report of its finances, showing a small bal- 
ance on hand. Mr. Ryan, managing editor of the 
Journal, handed in his own resignation and that of the 
staff. It was decided to call for tenders from the city 
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papers for the publication of ‘the Journal. Mr. Charles 
Counter then favored the Society with an address. 

At the meeting on the evening of October 20th the 
Society appointed to the management of the Journal the 
powerful staff, whose names appear on the first page. 
Recognizing the defectiveness of its present constitution 
the Society requested Messrs. Cameron, Lavell, Wright, 
Ryan, Patterson, Strachan, Bethune and Carmichael to 
prepare a new one. 

The A. M.S. met again on Saturday, Ovtober 27th, the 
Vice-President, H. A. Lavell, in the chair. On motion 
of Mr. Binnie, seconded by My. Muirhead, Messrs. Mills, 
Minnes, Walkem, Shaw, Heap, Gandier, Black, McRae 
and Gallup from Arts, Ryan and Scott from Medicine, 
Orr Bennett from Divinity Hall, were appointed a 
committee to take charge of the gymnasium for the 
session ’88-’89, On motion of Mr. Farrell, seconded by 
Mr. Gandier, Professors McGillivray and Cappon were 
admitted into the Society as honorary members, and the 
class of 92, whose names appear in another column, as 
ordinary members. The Society then decided to petition 
the Senate to extend the hours during which library 
‘books may be consulted. We are glad to learn that the 
Senate has seen fit to grant the request. Mr. Kellock 
favored the meeting with a reading, after which Drs. 
Horsey and Whitney, who were present, were called upon 
for short addresses. 

The meeting of the Society on November 3rd had the 
peculiar feature that at different stages the chair was 
occupied by every officer of the Society, who was present, 
excepting the Secretary ; the President, as is his custom, 
being absent. The wdvisability of giving the Principal a 
suitable reception upon his return was discussed and re- 
ferred to the executive committee. Mr. C. J. Camerom 
reported the progress of the Journal. Proceedings were 
enlivened by a solo from Mr, Lavell and a violin solo from 
Mr. McPherson. ‘The mecting closed with a practice of 
college songs and three cheers forthe football team, whose 
victory over MeGill had just been learned. 

Y.M.C. A. 
OW the rain did come down that Friday evening, 
. October 19th, but the annual reception to fresh- 
men iS now too well established for any rainstorm to 
affect it. This was the fifth of its kind and the fact of its 
usefulness was only the better demonstrated, 

Convocation Hall was comfortably filled with Y. M. 
C. A. members, their city friends and freshmen. Quite 
@ number of our Professors, including some from Medi- 
cine, were also present, 

(The Programme was a satisfactory one; the speeches 
of Messrs. Fitzpatrick and Kilborn, the respective Presi- 
dents of the Arts and Medical associations, being charac- 
terized by Spartan brevity. 

au interesting lecturette, ‘Seotland’s Scenery,” was 
Slven to a roomful of people by Professor Short, and 
another by Professor McGillivray on “Student Life in 








Germany.” Mr. H. A. Lavell, B. A., gave an excellent 
song, as also Mr. Kellock, 

The freshmen scemed to enjoy themselves, and the peo- 
ple were pleased to welcome the strangers to the city, to 
their churches and to their homes. 

The members of the association extend their hearty 
thanks to their friends in the city for their generous 
support on this occasion as on all others, 

The work of the association goes steadily, vigorously 
forward. The Friday meetings are exceptionally well 
attended. ‘The freshman class evince a lively interest in 
this work and there ave among its members many able 
and willing workers. 

NOTES. © 
"7 SHE Campus has been unusually lively this fall, foot- 
ball matches being almost a daily occurrence. The 
junior men have gone into practice with a vim, and have 
started what the JouRNAL has always suggested, matches 
between the different years. 


The freshmen have got a lot of heavy men among them 
this year, but unfortunately they were not heavy enough 
for the K. C, 1., who defeated them by a score of 11 to 0, 


We are glad to see the new arrivals from the Maritime 
Provinces, The man who gets the Gaelic Scholarship 
this year will have to work for it. 

We see signs of improvement on every hand. Six new 


class-rooms have been fitted up for the college, which are 
used by the Modern Language classes. 


The Principal’s house has been made to look a little 
more modern by some much needed additions, 


The college authorities deserve much praise for the new 


“board walk which has replaced the old one from Union 


street to the college. The next wise step would be, when 
the Science Hall is built, to grant us use of the present 
science room for our students’ meetings and our club 
meetings, with the Professor’s room in connection for the 
use of the committees, This is a much felt want among 
the students and we hope the trustees will take it into 
consideration, 


Complaints are heard from every side just now about 
the hours allowed for the consultation of books in the 
library. We would like to sce a change. 


There are 3t ladies attending classes in arts. Jim 


Cochrane says Queen’s will soon be a ladies’ college. 

Professor Cappon has the largest class in the college. 
It numbers about sixty. The ladies’ side of the house is 
well supported. 


Collections are the order of the day. 
We were glad to see that the disturbers in science were 
sat on. 


The Honor French class are still looking for another 
lady. We advise them to advertise in the journal. 
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On Saturday afternoon, Oct. 20th, Professor Fowler 
a few of the students went out geologizing m Barrie- 
Some of the boys got a few very good specimens. 


and 
field. 
Didnt they, R. R. R.? 

W. A. Logie, 
with the Hamilton football club, and from all accounts 
up the reputation of Al players which they 


are keeping 
Both are studying law in Hamilton. 


had at Queen’s. 
W. D. McIntosh, ’89, and Geo. Varcoe, 90, are attend- 
ing classes at Varsity. 
R. L. H. Sinclair, B. A., and W. McG. Thompson, B. 
A,, are attending Princeton. 


Geo, Maleolm, ’86, is teaching school at Mitchell. 


8. 8. Burns, ’89, is teaching school at Billin 
is attending Drew Theological 


g’s Bridge. 


Geo. Hartwell, B. A., 
Seminary, Madison, N. J. 


Lost, strayed or stolen, — J. Bedard 791, W. Coleiaan 


‘90, R. J. Hutchinson 90, M. H. Leggatt 91, Jno. Nelson 
°90, Ed. North ‘90, J. W. Fulford, 90, Paul Pergau ’90, 
Joseph Snell, ’89, Oscar Young ’91, R. Knowles '90, H. A. 
Percival, ’S9. 

We are all pleased to see Dr. Wardrobe, of Guelph, 
with us for a few days. He is one of Queen’s oldest sons. 

D. R. Drummond, ’89, was the representative of Arts 
atthe Trinity college Dinner. The Trinity men gave 
Dan. a good reception and treated him well. 

A. W. Beall, B. A., is teaching in the “Oriental Anglo 
Japanese Academy,” the boys’ school of the Methodist 
ehurch in Japan. 

Rev. M. McKinnon, B. A., was ordained and inducted 
into the Pastorate of St. Andrew’s Church Elders on the 
7th inst. 

Rev. A. McAuley, of Snow Road, whohas been sick, 
is able to be out again. . 

Rev. Win. Meikle, B. A., the Evangelist, is holding re- 
vival services in Brockville. 

Mr. Wm. Stewart, B. A., of Glengarry, is studying law 
in Toronto. 

We congratulate A. G. Farrell, ’85, on attaining the 
dignity of Barrister and Solicitor. He at once enters in- 
to partnership with J. R. Lavell, B.A., Smith’s Falls. 
Having once tasted the joys of partnership we fear he 
will repeat the dose in a slightly different form. 


J. H. MeNee, ’85, headed 


Queen’s again to the front. 
Shake, Jimmy ! 


the list in the final law exam., Toronto. 
B. C, were much pleased to re- 


The members of the F. 
r success from 


ceive such warm congratulations on thei 
the graduates. 

On Thanksgiving day, after a very interesting struggle, 
the Seniors’ 15 succeeded in defeating a 15 chosen from the 
three Junior years, by 7 to 4. The boys were glad to see 


80 many of the citizens on the Campus. 


B. A., and KE. Pirie, BR. A., are playing’? 











We received a visit last week from Miss Alice 
Chambers, B. A., 88. She is now Senior Preceptress of 
the Ontario Ladies’ College, and the position seins to 
agree with her. 

Last month Rey. Allan MacRossie, of Corunna, N. Y 
who was at one time Sec.-Treas. of the Joursat, seks 
married to Miss Edith Weston, of Jersey city. We offer 
our congratulations. 


LIST OF FRESHMEN IN ARTS. 

r R. Anglin, A.W. Argue, F. WW. Asselstine, Eliza 

Bolton, R. P. Byers, J. D. Brents, Alice Beveridye 
Jessie C. Connell, P. MeG. Campbell, Donald Canision: 
W. H. Davis, H. D. Dynaut, J. W. Easterbrook, J. Elliot, 
J. J. Eldridge, J. C. Gibson, IK. C. Gallup, W. A. cranes, 
H. J. Horsey, R. F. Hunter, H. A. Hunter, F. M. uige: 
C. S. Kirkpatrick, Mary King, J. Lamont, F. A. MeRae, 
A. K. MeLennan, J. McDonald. Jean W. Mellierean. 
Minnie Murray, J. McJanet, R. McMullan, Bessie Me. 
Arthur, Jennie Nicol, W. A. Newlands, E. J. O’Counor, 
G. W. Parnidee, E. Ryerson, A. E. Ross, Etta A. Reid, 
H. N. Robertson, A. C. Robertson, J. R. Sparling, J. A. 
Stewart, J. H, Sanderson, N. J. Sproul, J. H. Smith, 
T, C. Smith, Adeline Sherrick, A. B. Ventresse, RB. E, 
Webster, J. W. Wheelan, P. H. Yeomans, 


MEDICAL MATRICULANTS. 


AURA Bennett, H. A. Adainson, T. C. Bourns, W 

H. Bourns, A. E. Barber, 'T. H. Balfe, F, He ioe 
mingham, Miss Britton, H. EK. Douglass, J. C. Geoson 
A. Jamieson, I, C. Lavers, KE. J. Lent, G. McNamee i 
Neish, Octavia B. Ritchie, B. A., H. KE. Luttle, J. A, ‘Me. 
Lellan, Agnes M. Turnbull. 


PERSONALS. 


UEEN’S has been well represented on the football 
LZ team in the Old Country during the present season 
by H. Pirie, B. A., who has been playing half-back in 
the Canadian football team. We expect him back in a 


few days to rejoin his class in the Royal. 





Though a little late with our congratulations we take 
pleasure in noticing the marriage of Professor Dyde, D. 
Sc., of New Brunswick college, Frederickton, to “Miss J. 
Farrell, which took place in Kingston on September 11th. 
The JoURNAL wishes them everything that is good, 





Alex. Forin, M. D., a graduate of Queen’s, was married 
on October 24th to Miss Winnifred Fair, of Collingwood, 





Herb. Horsey, M. A., has decided to enter the ministry 
of the Episcopal church and with that end in view is at- 
tending college in Montreal. 


John Kelly, M.A. of the Belleville separate school 
board, has resigned to study medicine at the Royal college 


here. 
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DIVINITY HALL. 
Te classes opened promptly on time; as promptly 
returned the ‘‘Theologues” from the various summer 
resorts to avail themselves of the opening lectures. They 
are heartily welcome to their place in our midst, 
The stat is quite incomplete without the Principal, and 
his classes have double reason for looking forward to his 
safe return. 


We are pleased now and again to find a man whom 
passing years affect but little. Who retains as the days 
go by all the vigor and freshness of youth. Thus we ex- 
tend to our beloved lecturer on Church History our warm- 
est congratulations and best wishes, for the increased 
brightness of his face and the elasticity of his step have 
not been unnoticed nor the cause unknown. 


Misses Scott and Sinclair, esteemed members of the Mis- 
sion Band, have been designated by Dr. Wardrohe, in behalf 
of the foreign mission committee, for service in Indore, 
India, On the eve of their departure a farewell social 
was given in Convocation Hall and asuitable presentation 
made to each of the ladies. In these ways they who re- 
main show their sympathy with the cause and with those 
who seek its futherance. 


The places, left vacant in the band by the not small 
number who have already gone into active service, have 
been more than filled by new members who responded to 
the appeal made by Mr. W. J. Wilder, M. A., of Prince- 
ton, in several pointed addresses to the students. Mr. 
Wilder has a quiet, plain and very effective way of pre- 
senting the subject so near his heart. The Hall gave him 
a hearty welcome. 





« EXCHANGES.« 


HE Columbia Spectator is published in good style, 
but we would suggest that the editors ease up a 
trifle on the faculty and direct their surplus attention to 
the editorial department of the Spee.” that 
sume better proportions. 


it may as- 


We are pleased to see that the staff of the Owl, College 
of Ottawa, has determined to improve the character of its 
work this year. It deserves especial notice because of 


its extreme youth, for we observe, this is but its second 
volume. 


The Dathousie Gazette presents 
but devotes more than half of its space to one subject. 
Of course this is the first number for this session. It 
claims to be the oldest college paper in the Dominion of 
Canada. It ought to feel proud. 


a pleasing appearance, 


which now lies on our table, is an ex- 
change that is distinctively characteristic of the hands 
from which it comes. It, however, reveals x state of 


The § unbeam, 
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affairs among the lady students that is somewhat appall- 
ing; a state which evokes our warmest sympathies. 
Could not some of the college authorities be interviewed 
in regard to letting out the students more than once in a 
session to buy desired eatables, so that they would not 
be apt to dream of “buns of awful dimensions and miles 
ef bologna?” 


The Roanoke Collegian, Salem, Virginia, promises to 
be one of the best of the exchanges this year. Its editors 
deal fearlessly with important subjects. In another 
number we may cull attention to some of its articles. 


There are also on our table copies of Coup ’Htat, The 
Chironian, Hamilton College Monthly, King’s College 
Times, College Mercury, 
Varsity, &c., &e. 





*+DE«NOBIS«NOBILIBUS.€ 


Young Student Physician (to charity patient)—I—I 
think you must have a—a—sume kind of a fever; but 
our class has only gone as far as convulsions. I'll cume 
again in a week.—-Hx. 








Scene—Dissecting room. Demonstrator in anatomy is 
earnestly assuring detachment of police that the “sub” on 
the table has been there several weeks. Enter freshman, 
who loudly remarks to the surrounding students: “Hello, 
boys, when did the new sub come in?” Tableau, with 
blue fire, 


About the fifth of October a prominent member of the 
football committee was approached by a medical freshy— 
since a victim of the court—and addressed thusly: ‘I 
want to know if I am on the team. I have been out kick- 
ing football three times, and unless I am on the team I 
am not going to miss physiology any more.” 


The following extract, from the Macdonald’s Corners 
News, points to a tendency to overestimate slightly the 
importance of one branch of study here ; for if the num- 
ber of students plucked every year is any criterion of 
importance—and it certainly is to the undergrads —the 
palm skould be given, in preference, to Pheesics : 

“The Rev. T. Scott, who labored here during the past 
five months, has left for the Philosophy-college at King- 
ston.” 


Last Sunday our sanctum was invaded, before break- 
fast, by the back of our Rugby team, who had the follow- 
ing itein of news, which he insisted should be inserted. 
We insert it accordingly at full advertising rates: ‘ Yes- 
terday me and fourteen little fellows from the K.C.I. 
went down to play football against Brockville. Brock- 
ville played an old Interprovincial quarter, an old ‘loronto 
University half, and all the rest of their team wore 
International players. We beat them, 29 to 8. They 
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had the fastest wing men in Canada, but Cunnic would 
pass the ball to me, and J would run up the field and kick 


goals. I kicked six goals from the field,” ete. 





The occasional prevaricator of the sophomore year was 
recently overheard describing the football match between” 
Part of his description ran 


\ 


the freshmen and the K.C.L. 
as follows: ‘ Yes, big C-——n’s jersey was badly torn 
around the neck, and after one of the scrimmages the 
Collegiate played for a while with only fourteen men in 
sight. I could not make out where their fifteenth man 
had gone, until at last, after another scrimmage, during 
which mysterious, mufiled howls startled the players, 
when big C——n was running, with six of the other side 
hanging on to the tail of his shirt, that garment split up 
the back—and out rolled the missing player.” 





A junior and two sophs were recently engaged in inves- 
tigating the theory of probabilities (with an ante thrown 
in, to make things interesting.) After several hours’ 
play, resulting in the pockets of the sophs being depleted, 
one of them rose, gazed sadly at his companions, and, 
drawing two aces fron his sleeve, remarked: ‘ Boys, 
honesty is the best policy. Here I have been playing all 
afternoon, with these two -aces in reserve, waiting to 
draw another one before I used them, and I'll be hanged 
if one would come to me af all.” The other soph gazed 
blankly at the cards, squirmed for a moment on his seat, 
then rose, and as he rapidly made his exit revealed on the 
chair on which he had been sitting the other two aces. 
As the junior selected from his boodle a five-cent bit with 
an extra large hole in it, for the contribution plate, he 
gently murmured, ‘Put not your trust in kings.” 





The excavations for water pipes which adorn many of 
our streets prove a source of frequent misfortune to the 
unwary. The lushy sophomore, wending his homeward 
way half seas over, has not been the only victim of the 
civic improvements. A short time ago a “grave and 
reverend senior,” one of the highest officials of the “most 
ancient and venerable C. I. et V.,” came to grief in the 
ditch on Clarence St. The poet laureate of the junior 
year has commemorated the misfortune in an epic poem, 
from which we quote four stanzas : 


“The night was dark and lowering 
As a senior picked his way 
Through the mud, and slush, and water, 
Lit by no electric ray. 


“ A chasm stood before him, 
Opening wide its awful jaws ; 
But the senior’s steps were heedless : 
Came a fall—a splash--a pause. 


“ From the murky depths and darkness 


Crawled a figure—woe-begone 5 
His pants were torn and tattered— 
His Christy was not on, 





« And the atmosphere grew hotter, 
And assumed a tint of blue, 
As the senior hurried onward, 
Hustling homeward P.D.Q.” 

And hetween the cursory remarks which shot from his 
lips-—partly directed at the corporation, and partly refer- 
ring to the ditch--he was heard to mutter, “ (ll see what 
Bill Harty has to say about this.” 





A Turk who went to a neighboring (U.S.A.) medical 
college, on the score of Mohammedan customs, obtained 
permission from the authorities to smoke during the lec- 


tures in the class rooms. He was to be seen with his legs 


; doubled up under him, calmly pufling away, the while 


taking notes and listening intently to the professors. It 
did not last long, however. The entire class professed to 
join the Mohammedan religion, and on that score wanted 
the faculty to give them permission to blow gentle clouds 
of the seductive weed while they drank into their Orien- 
tal ears the words of wisdom. The imperturbable Turk 


had to be ‘‘fired,” and the class has returned to its old 


religion. 


A, MODERN NOVEL. 
CHAPTER 1. 

During the summer a certain senior was camping, in 
company with a few other students, on an island not a 
hundred miles from. Kingston. One afternoon a large 
party of friends visited the camp, and after supper a 
game of baseball was indulged in, the ladies taking the 
principal positions. All did not play, however, for just 
before the game commenced our senior, with a very par- 
ticular lady friend, escaped the vigilant eye of the chape- 
rone and wandered off for a quiet stroll. 

CHAPTER 11. 

A few weeks later the lady was wickedly asked by a 
friend what part she had taken in the game. An answer 
was immediately forthcoming. She had played ‘‘catcher.” 
Turning then to the senior, who had not heard the lady’s 
answer, the same question was put to him. Imagine the 
roars of laughter from the company, and the confusion of 
the young lady, when the innocent answer came, ‘Oh, I 
guess IT was the ball.” 7 

The continuation and conclusion of this thrilling tale is 
prayerfully waited for in the sanctum, [Kp. 





Our sister students long to possess a real, cosy, luxwr- 
jous parlor, We hasten to announce that our sanctum is 
for saie and for a very small consideration we will also 
let the furniture and stcel engravings go. 





yy 


Ist Soph—“S-a-y, why is a crow 

2nd Soph.—‘Why is a crow what?” 

Ist Soph.—‘‘Nothing, only why is a crow !” 

2nd Soph.—Moving off, ‘Oh dry up. You're away off. 
You've been taking too much,” 

Ist Soph.—-*Zt’s beak caws! Ha-a-a-l! 

The diagnosis is concussion of the brain. 
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WHAT THEY ARE SAYING. 


A not the boys lovely for letting us vote?” 
THE Lapies. 





* * 
* 


“What! Bribery and corruption at this election” 
SHADES OF Lonp RussEnr. 


* * 
* 


“Homeward.” PRINCIPAL GRANT. 


* % 


* 
“Hurry up! We'll be at the Station.” 
Tue Stepents, 
* - 
* 
“Just gaze at our advertisements.” 
Tue Journat Sarr, 


* 
* 


“Tl have to do something big now to retrieve myself.” 


JIMMIE C—kE, 
* * 


* 
“My election cry is ‘The March of the Cameron Men?’ ” 


E. R—y, 
* * 
* 
**Mine is ‘The Watch on the Ryan.’ ” 
C. J. C—y. 
* * 
* 


“T fine you f-i-v-e cents,” 
Jupcr O’C—r. 
* ie * 
“PH be so glad when my office in the A. M.S. expires. 
I’m played out.” 
Dr. C—t. 
* * 
* 
“Eve been called up suddenly, Mr. Chairman.” 
SM-L-E. 
* * 
* 
“We have a society too. We are thinking of calling 
it ‘Alma Pater,’ ” 
Lapy Stuprnts, 
* * 
Sr se . a 
“Taint fair for a fellow to get asked two questions in 
one session—especially on Metaphysics.” 


C. B-—ns. 
* 
* * 
“What's this dull town to me? 


She has gone away 
and left me. 


Lend me a handkerchief somebody,” 


CuHakLig D——y. 


—— 








0 THE DEAF.—A person cured of 
noises in the head of 23 years’ standing by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any Person 
who applies to Nicnorson, 30 St. John Street, Montreal. 


deafness and 





FRED. A. BIBS yy, 


129 Brock Street, the Leading 


~ HACK AND LIVERY STABLE, - 


IN THe cry. 


TELEPHONE NO. 157, 
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ie 
Commercial College cexincron ky: 


Occupies 3 Large Halls and 7 Rooms, 





pee 
Cheapest & Best Business College in the World. 
Highest Honor and Gold Medal over all other Colleges at 
World’s Exposition for System of Rook-Keeping and 
General Business Education, Nearly 1000 Studentsian 
attendance in 1887, from 30 States and foreign Countries, 8000 
Graduates in Business. 10 Teachersemployed. Business 
Course consists of Book-keeping, Business Arithmetic, Penman- 
ship, Commercial Law, Merchandising, Banking, Joint Stock, 
Manufacturing, Lectures, Business Practice, Mercantile Corre. 
spondence, etc, Cost of full Business Course, including 
Tuition, Stationery, and Bourd in a nice family about $90. 
@rShort-Hand, Type-Writing and Telegraphy 
are Specialtiess have special teachers and rooms, and can be 
taken alone or with the Business Course, Special Department 
for Ladies, Lady Principal employed, No vacation. Enter 
now. Graduates Guaranteed Succera, For circulars, address, 
Wilbur R. Smith, Pres't. Lexington, Ky. 
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W" extend our congratulations to Mr. Edward Ryan, 

B.A., on his accession to the highest office in the 
gift of our students, “May his reign be a bright one in 
the history of our society, and as happy in the days of 


the years of his life. 









x 
One of the most noticeable features in the recent strug- 
gle was the enthusiasm of the Professors of the Royal for 
the medical candidate and the sublime indifference of the 
Arts dons for theirs. In all probability the position as- 
sumed by the latter gentlemen isa sound one, They are, 
most of them, graduates of larger and foreign Universi- 
ties, and, naturally enough, the petty affairs of our stu- 
dents must be matters of very little moment to them. 

* a 
of notice that each and every 
officio, a member of the 
ag none of them have 








It is none the less worthy 
one of these gentlemen is, ee 
Alma Mater Society; and, inasmuch 
seen fit to decline the honor of membership, it seems-—to 
a purely colonial mind—-in somewhat odd form to eschew 


its duties. 


, CANADA, DEC. 
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sais is, however, in strict line with the unwritten code 
of ’Varsity ctiquette which obtains in the British and 
larger American Universities. Between the don and | : 
students, abroad, ‘there is a great eulf fixed,” : Mat 
smile of the former was ever yet vawi= an Tee os 
tradition—to have bridged the chasm between. ‘There 
are exceptions to the observance of this principle, but a 
a general thing these only serve to emphasize the le a 
The chief ditticulty arises when social customs clash a 
those of the University, in which case, as Sécluty an i 
nizes only two classes of beings--those within her ae 
and the Pariahs without—she calmly ignores the Salt 
tious of the Quadrangle ; and oftentimes heneaths fs ‘ 
mahogany ‘ the lion and the lamb lie down Beye ca 
and the same pair of “shorts” removeth them, 7 


In our newer land, however, there is for many reasons 
a close rapport between professors and studunts aml 
their acquaintance with one another is not eats re u 
virtue of, their class relations. This is ag it sient 1 - 
and it is te be hoped that in the future our faeult i ; 
follow the example of the two gentlemen of their ieee 
who were present last Saturday night, and ‘ailty aa 
their presence at the polls an active interest in Hic cee 
of the most representative of our University Soe. is 


Tn an article in the current number of The Hducational 
Dye ‘ ther takes aol * 

Monthly, Prof. Fletcher takes up again the question of 
matriculation classies. He deplores, in common with 
most of the teachers of classics throughout the province 
the unfortunate character of the work prescribed by ae 
Universities in this department. The amendments gny 
: : : ‘ " auy- 

gested by him are in line with those introduced at . 
s "OL a e 

last meeting of the Teachers’ Association ; ; 
a Fett ee n; and these, in 

turn, are virtual fae similes of the classical matriculati 
- : SWtION 


of Harvard. 
fs ft 
The matriculation work prescribed at present is, in 
Latin, Cesar, Bellum Gall., L., $8 1-23 ; Cieero, In Catili- 
nam, L, and Vergil, -Eneid, V.; and in Creek, Xenophon 
Anabasis, Book II., and Homer, Hiad, Book TV, . 
selection of authors more unsuited to give a boy a good 
foundation in Latin and Greek it would be dificult to 
find. It is refreshing, even at this hour, to see a Profes- 
sor of Queen’s setting his face against it. 
ae ae 


One of the peculiar charms of the above work is that ag 
3 that as 
soon as a boy has begun to become acquainted with 
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Cresar’s vocabulary he is rushed into Cicero, whose lan- 
gage—that of the rhetor—is about as different from Cr- 
sar’s as the placid simile of a sophomore from the grin of 
a Zulu. But hy degrees the boy comes to acquire a pretty 
By this 
time, however, he has forgotten a good part of the Cisar- | 
At this interesting 


fair vocabulary of Civeronie words and phrases. 


ean vocabulary which he had before. 
period he is introduced to Vergil, whose language is, of 
course, poetical; and by the time that he has finished 
Vergil he is in an excellent condition to write Latin 
prose. If a piece of English is given him, he starts off 
with the historical Latin of Cesar, he continues with the 
oratorical of Cicero, and polishes the piece off with a 
choice selection of poetical words and phrases borrowed 
from Vergil. 





If we add to this exquisite mixture the work prescribed | 
in Latin prose, the idea will be complete. We are not 
surprised at Prof, Fletcher chavacterizing the thing as 
an absurdity. The only wonder about it is that the 
classical masters of the province should have been held 
responsible at all for the defective character of their 
pupils’ prose at matriculation. The changes proposed by 
M1. Fletcher are that a single (prose) author be prescribed 
in Latin, and that a similar course be followed in Greek. 
The advantages of such a change are so obvious as not to 
require mention, and the only pity is that it was not 
made long ago. 


* 

We understand that there is quite a fluttering among 
the feathers of the mathematical fledglings over our way 
of estimating their pet subject. Weare rejoiced to hear 
it. This falls out according to expectation. ‘Truth never 
shuns the light. We court discussion. Too long has 
this department of University study remained 


» 


“Bixt beyond all change, or chance of change, 
while other subjects of equal or greater importance have 
sutfercd modification to such an extent 
recognizable by their best friends, 


as to be scarcely 





For mathematies as a science we have the greatest pos- 
sible respect-—-we were going to say veneration, Yet, 
while perfectly willing to grant that, like Dickens’ friend, 
the mathematician is « only an odd boy, but he’s got his 
feelin's,” we may be permitted, we hope, without any slur 
upon the said “feelin’s,” and with the sublime calm of a 
molluse, to say that until someone explains the present 
abnormality of the B. A. course in making Greek optional 
and mathematics compulsory, we propose to continue this 
discussion, And if any of the young Hotspurs of the Col- 
lege are dying to break a lance in behalf of the other side, 
it only remains for us to add, inter augures, that “Barkis 
is willin’.” 





We beg leave to remind the said tledglings, however, 
that It might not be indisereet to look the matter up a 
little before rushing into print. Webster once said to 
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j above quotation ; and 


! of his generation. 
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Clay, ‘‘ The gentleman may find that in a contest of this 
character there are blows to take as well as blows to 
give.” And we beg leave to submit, with all deference, 
that the result of the discussion justified Mr. Webster's 
remark, It is Pope, we think, who says, 
phers rush in where 
of this kind. Probably if we were mathematical we 
should know the exact subject of the verh “rush ” in the 
it is equally probable that we 


** And philoso- 
angels fear to tread,” or something 


would quote it. 





ty the exact science. We 
hate exactness. It is also the science of system ; and if 
there is oue thing on earth more than another 
cites our pity, it is system. 
for its own sake, the idea is simply atrocious. 
fess frankly that we have aways had a very great respect 
for Shakespere since we first read the following little pas- 
sage from kim: 

Moth.--How many is one thrice told ? 

Armado—I am ill at reckoning ; it fitteth the 
tapster, 

Moth.—You are a gentleman and a gamester, sir, 

Armado-~I confess both ; they are both the varnish of 
a complete man. 


Mathematics is, par cacelles 





which ex- 
As to seeking mathcematies 
We con- 


spirit of @ 





The third number of the present volume will, wind and 
tide favoring, appear on Dec. 30th. It is proposed to 
make it worthy of the occasion, Meanwhile, we thank 


our subscribers for the enthusiastic support and encour- 


agement which they have given us; and, while assuring 
them that we shall do our utmost to deserve a continua- 
tion of their favor, wish them, one and all, a very erry 
Xmas and a happy New Year ! 


te 
nS is 


Principal Grant has arrived in Vancouver, and has seut 


| a telegram saying that he started from there on Sabbath, 
so that he may be in Kingston on Friday, and will surely 


be here by Saturday evening, 
* 

We do not belong to that class of men who are ready 

at all times, and under the slightest provocation, to play 

But here is a gentleman 

whose name is known and honored wherever the English 





the tlunkey to a great name, 


language is spoken ; who has done as much to raise Can- 
ada and Canadians in the eyes of the world as any man 
His abilities as a preacher made him 
in his youth a marked man in the church, and his sound 


Judgment, literary powers, and broad Christianity have 


left an ineffaccable impress on all classes of our citizens. 
Kingston, in giving him a public reception, is honoring 
herself ; and we hope that every student in the Univer- 
sity will stay over to show him that those who have been 
so favored as to have the closest communion with him are 
his most enthusiastic admirers. Let every Quecn’s man 
he at the depot to give him a three times three that will 
show him and the city the estimation in which we hold 
him, 


! 
1 
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COLLEGE CURRICULA. 


ie an age of such rapid material advancement and 


marked progress in the development of himnan thought 
in all its departinents it becomes every one interested in 
the proyress of our race to enquire whether the fountains 
of truth, the treasuries of knowledge, are sulliciently easy 
of access to the race as a whole. Universities, the repo- 


sitories and exponents of human thought in its highest 


form, have a special funetion to perform in the develop- 
ment of national character. With them rest the privilege 
and duty of determining how variously and how deeply 
the educated of the people shall have drunk at the foun- 


tains of knowledge. A nation’s intelligence cannot be 


estimated by the intelligence of a few individuals in it, 
but rather by the intelligence of the masses. Any mea- 
sure, therefore, which encourages and tends to secure a 
more general diffusion of knowledge is in the interests of 
the race. It is a trite saying that the stream will not 
No more will the stream of intelli- 
vence rise above its source. The intelligence of the 
parents of any given gencration will never rise eens that 
of the children of the preceding gene “ution. “The mental 
development of children is in turn limited by that of their 
teachers, and that in turn by public educators, so that 
ultimately the limit is fixed by the degree-conferring 
This isa truth so evident that we 


vise above its head, 


bodies of the nation. 
should be all the more surprised at finding it not general. 
ly acknowledged, at least in action. Js it not a fact that, 
though weulth is far more generally diffused than formel: 
ly, though the means of education are now practically 
within the reach of every person, and every facility for 
acquiring a more complete and extended knowledge is 
supplied, yet the main result has heen the shortening of 
the educating process rather than a more perfect develop- 
ment of it? At present the principle of the division of 
labor is so rigorously applied in all large educational 
establishments, and the demand for specialists mines 
Sequence so urgent, that a man of diverse attainments In 
the realm of knowledge is almost a relic of the past. 
With specialists we have no fault to find ; we will gladly 
welcome more of them. We hope for the mie ase 
every teacher, at least, will be @ specialist. W hat we 
have to criticise is the fact that depth has been ahenge 
ut the expense of breadth, The curricula of our Univer: 
Sities are being more and more framed on special lines, 
while the common basis of knowledge is being hae 
ingly narrowed. Our increased edneational facilities have 
not given us more fully developed minds, but minds more 
fully developed in one direction. While the fountains 
and facilities for drinking have been increasing men have 
heen more and more tending to sip from a few Jn-oniler 
that they may drink more deeply from one. . 

In the ewly history of enr country college, enenenls 
Were framed largely to suit the exigencies UME AUER 


respond- 











but we believe the time has come when our Unive 


I : ’ vsities, 
if they would continue to exercise their proper influen 

. 7 ReNcE 
must make a decided step in advance aud demand from 
their graduates a higher form of culture, 


They must no 
longer sacrifice breadth of knowledge in order to vain 
depth, but must seck to utilize the improved Seat onal 
facilities of the nation in securing greater breadth com- 
hined with depth. How is this object to be attained ? 
There are two methods usually suggested ; Virst, to raise 
the standard of matriculation ; second, to add on a post- 
graduate course. We believe in a little of each in its own 
order. Let the standard of matricnlation be raised, not 
so much hy widening as by deepening the knowledge re- 
quired. Let the days of superficial Preparation for a col- 
legiate course have an end. Tnpose upon intending ma- 
triculants a longer term in the High Schools and Collegi- 


| ate Institutes. In this way will the Universities not only 


help themselves, but they will help these High Schools 
and Collegiate Institutes, whose teachers justly complain 
that they are forced to be cramming machines ly the 
natural anxicty of their pupils to rush into the Universi- 
ties with the mininuin amount of preparation, All, we 
believe, would be benefited by such a Ineastve, and none 
more than the pupils themselves. With Universitv Col- 
lege, Toronto, as the head of Ontario's educational iusti- 
tutions, rest the privilege ind duty of inaugurating such 
measures as Will lead to this result. Should her rulers 
take the initiative step we feel assured of a hearty re- 
‘ Tos seh 

sponse from the sister Universitities of the Province 
Already, moxe than once, we believe, Queen’s has ap- 
proached the authorities of the Provincial University 
with a proposal to effect such a measure. We anxiously 
await developments on this line, 


The second measure proposed is the best available in 
the absence of the first. In the past, however, it hag 
served rather to aggravate than to remedy the defect, 
since post-graduate studies are usually undertaken on the 
line which has already received the largest share of atten- 
tion. We do not undervalue this in itself; we wish, not 
for less of this but for more of that. Unless, ther efore, 
post-graduate work is undertaken on new lines, it must 
fail to supply the deficiency complained of. Moreover 
the majority of those seeking degrees desire to obtain 
them by the shortest road possible, so that a post-gradu- 
ate course, even when special inducements are offered, 
will, from a combination of these causes, be undertaken 
by the few and not by the many, 

Viewed fron: every standpoint, therefore, we fail to see 
any effective remedy but that proposed. We believe the 
measure will commend itself to all who desire to see our 
Universities and other educational institutions attain to 
that standard of excellence which is commensurate with 
the greatness of our country. Let no failure in the dis- 
charge of our duty cripple the energies of our public’ 
educators nor entail mental and moral decrepitude upon 


our posterity. 
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THE ELECTIONS. 

TT “HE elections are over, and have brought their lesson 

with them. As in all great movements we have 
learned the principles which must guide us for the next 
encounter. The representative system has never given 
entire satisfaction in the State, the Church, or the Uni- 
versity, and the evils attending it were never more 
apparent than during this election, for the possibilities of 
its development were greater. ; 

It is a significant fact that, were a vote taken by the 
bone fide members of the A. M.8., not more than five or 
six of the present offivers would have been elected. 

It is also worthy of notice that the members of the 
Royal, by a straight party vote, have won almost every 
election from time immemorial, and will continue doing 
so until they are either met on their own grounds or the 
relationship of the different Colleges to the A. M.S. has 
been plaved upon another basis. 

Again, the sutile of the caucus in the ‘“‘den” is sure 
victory and its frown immediate death ; and when such 
influences are brought to bear upon every aspirant for 
office we cannot be surprised at the low rate for which 
they are frequently bought and sold, 





THE LIBRARY. 

LIHOUGH Queen’s is rapidly becoming invulnerable 
A to the attacks of the critics, and even now it would 
require a certain amount of inspection to detect an assail- 
able point, there is one small subject that might be men- 
tioned in connection with the improvements, that has 
caused a good deal of comment, Why cannot we have a 
reference catalogue of the books in the library? Surely 
the labor expended on such a task would be more than 
compensated for by the benefit that would accrue to 
students and others, As it is we are completely in the 
dark as. to what books the library contains. We ask for 
a volume, not from any absolute knowledge of its being 
in the possession of the University, but merely from a 
vague conjecture based on hearsay evidence. This scarce- 
ly seems in accordance with the recognized method of 
conducting such institutions, Frequently a stwlent, in 
search of necessary information, will swell the coffers of 
Mr. Nisbet by che price of a certain book when that 
book, “unbeknownst” to him, the whole time is peace- 
fully basking in the mellow radiance of the faded red 
curtains (which need renewing most shamefully). Now 
let a new order of things appear. Let us have a catalogue, 
even if we have to relinquish the nickle-plated cup in the 
drinking fountain and go back to aboriginal tin. 








ENGLISH. 
EPORE any mischief is done it would be well if 
students taking the English classes were warned 
that the haleyon days of yore ave past. The outlook is 
decidedly gloomy for those men who, receiving in perfect 
good faith the tradition that « inglish is a picnic,” disdain 
to listen to lectures or peruse their text books. Gentle- 
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| nen, something will drop, sure as fate, next April, unless 


you meet half-way the zealous overtures of our new Pro- 
fessor. Remember that those well-thumbed copies of 
notes which in past years have been handed down from 
student to student are now of comparatively little value. 
New material demands new energies, and the sooner each 
and every undergraduate who intends to present himself 
for examination recognizes the fact in all its awful solem- 
nity the more serene will be the countenances of those 
same undergraduates when the results are announced 


next spring. 


Verbum sap. 





"THE beach sighed for the sea when it had lost it, -— 
Sighed for the sea it deemed too rude a sea 
When from its breathing bosom forth it tost it, 
Proud crying—‘t Away from me!” 


“So be it, dear beach !” the sad wave said, receding, 


«The time shall come when it shall come to pass 
That you shall cry, and I shall hear, unheeding, 
‘Away from me, alas!’ ” 


And here, dear maiden, may you find a moral : 
Think—ere you spurn true men for butterflies ; 

Think—ere you slaughter in a needless quarrel 
Life’s opportunities ! 


Judge not by looks, but by immortal merit : 
Worth dwells forever in the hidden parts ; 
And oft the roughest-seeming ones inherit 
The very noblest hearts. 


Pause—ere you turn to dearth and dust and ashes 
A love divine, by bidding it go free ! 
So that you cry not, lite, with wet eyelashes, 
‘* Alas,—away from me!” 
Froin “ Lyrics ” by 
GbORGE KREDERIC CAMERON. 
CONVERSATION. 
HUMAN foot has never yet ascended the Jungfrau 
nor the Finsteraarhora, 
The summit of the Alps . . . a perfect chain of steep 
rosks . . . the depths of the heart of the mountains. 
Above the mountains a pale-green heaven, still 


clear. Hard, severe frost ; firm, glittering snow 3 from 
weather- 





and 


under the snow protrude gloomy, ive-inerusted, 
beaten twigs. : 

Two Colossi, two giants, rise on either side of the hori- 
zon: the Jungfrau and the Finsteraarhorn. ion the 
Jungfrau asks her neighbor : ‘What is the news? Thou 
canst gaze around more easily than I, what is happening 
there below ? 

A thousand years elapse —a minute. And Finsteraar- 
horn thunders in reply: ‘‘ Impenetrable clouds veil the 
earth, .. . Wait!” 
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Another thousand years elapse —a ininute. 

“What now 7” asks the Jungfran, 

“ Now LI can see: there below everything is unchanged, 
confused, and small. Blue water, black forests, masses 
of gray, piled-up, towering stone. And all around those 
little bectles still swarm, you know them, those with two 
legs ; who, hitherto, have never been able to sully my 
summit nor thine.” 

“ Mankind 27” 

“Yes, mankind,” 

A thousand years clapse once more -~it minute. 

“ And what now 7” asks the Jungfrau, 
as if afew of these bectles had he- 


“Tt uppears to me oe 
at has grown 


come visible,” thunders Finsteraarhorn ; 
clearer there below ; the waters are diminished, the 
forests less dense !” 

And yet another thousand years go by—a minute. 

“What scest thou now?” asks the Jungfrau. 

“ Around us, eloge at hand, it seems to grow clearer,” 
replies Finsteraarhorn ; ‘¢ but there, in the distance, there 
are still specks in the valleys, something still stirs there.” 

“And now !” asks the Jungfrau, after another thousand 
years—a minute. 

“Now it is good,” answers Finsteraarhorn ; ‘it is 
pure everywhere ; perfeetly white, wherever one looks. 
+. . Our snow is everywhere, spotless snow and ice. 
Allis frozen. Now it is good and quiet.” 

‘Yes, now it is good !” assents the Jungfrau.“ And 
now, thou hast chattered sufficiently, old one. 
Now sleep a little.” 

‘CYes, it is time.” 

So they sleep, those giant mountains ; and the clear, 
green heaven slumbers above the everlastingly silent 
¢arth. 


February, 1878. Ivan TURGENIEF. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


BY THEODORE MASSIAC OF FIGARO. 


OBODY in France is better known to the general 
4 public, nobody has addressed bolder words to the 
World at large, nobody has been more prodigal of his tal- 
ent and good fortune, than Alexandre Dumas. And at 
uards himself more carefully from 
You must be of his 
vate life of this 


the same time nobody g 
the intrusion of curious outsiders. 
intimate circle if you would know the pri 
Temarkable man. ‘1 give the world the best of ine,” he 
Once said; “my mind, what I know, what I find. In 
return [ think I have a right to keep for my friends and 
those who Nave an affection for me something which they 
tone may see.” As L have the honor of enjoying Alex- 
andre Dumas’ friendship I am able to speak with exact- 
Ness ahout his inner life, about his charming home and 


his delightful family. 
* * 


Alexandre Dumas de la Pailleterie is now sixty-three, 





Let us } 











' street into a garden, 


but he enjoys such good health and is always in such 
happy spirits that he does not seem to have entered his 
grand climacteric. Look at that proud, powerful head, 
without a wrinkle on its front, with the black hair of 
younger days now gray and frizzy, scarcely thinned even 
on the crown, ‘The forehead is lofty and haughty, heavy 
brows arch the soft blue eyes, the lips are voluptuous, and 
disclose a fine set of white teeth when the face breaks inte 
asmile. Tho heavy lower jaw ends in a prominent chin, 
The complexion is a dull brown, as if tanned, and is 


relieved by a delicate rose tint on the cheeks. Dumas js 


| tall, robust, solidly built. His broad shoulders are a little 


rounded. He has muscular hands, streaked wita veing 
en relief, the fingers being supple and delicate—the hand 
of a writer, or, if necessary, of an athlete. 


* * 
* 


Dumas lives at No. 98 Avenue de Villiers, ina tine new 
quarter of Paris, which was a sandy plain fifteen ycars 


; ago. His hotel is three stories high. You enter from the 


The front door is on the left, while 
the servants’ quarters, stables and carriage house are at 
the back of the garden. You are first struck by w large 

we 


| statue of the elder Dumas, one of the last creations of 


Gustave Doré, a copy of the statue which acorns the 
Place Malsherbes, a few hundred yards away. On either 
hand are two remarkable ecclesiastic stalls of the Renais. 
sauce, while above them thick ivy leaves cover the hich 
walls that shut in the garden. To enter the house aii 
must ring again at the double g’ass door, which is onan 
by a man-setvant, who shows you the way into the draw. 
ing-room, composed of two distinct parts. This salon 
was formed by pulling down a partition and throwing 
together two large rooms. The portion on the right, ae 
you enter, is furnished in Louis XV style. The farniture 
is covered with rose-colored fignred silk, the figures con- 
sisting of large white medallions, with bonquets of red 
and tea roses in the centre. To the left, in front of the 
mantel-piece, with a large mirror over it, is an admirable 
portrait of Mme. Alexandre Dumas, by the well-known 
artist, Jules Lefevre. 


* * 
* 


The other half of the drawing-rooin js separated froin 
the part deseribed by a life-size white marble nymph 
- r . be 2 
standing on a dark purple velvet pedestal, And this 
portion of the silon differs entirely from the other half. 
: res ; 

Here everything is Chinese and Japanese. ‘The chairs 
and tables are of stained bamboo, and are upholstered in 
faded rose-colored velours de Genes. The doors are 
made of bamboo, and the ceiling is Accorated with Japa- 
nese drawings. On every hand are Chinese fans, screens 
of ancient Chinese lacquer and odd figures and knicknacks 
from the East, among them a gilded Buddha emerging 
from his shell. The skin of an enormous brown bear on 
the floor also attracts attention, Here it is that the host 
receives ordinary visitors and those whe come to make 
ceremonious calls. Intimate friends climb two flights of 
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a fine old oaken staircas: to the study of the dramatist, 


where the eye is gratified with a mass of pictures and 


hooks. In the middle of this well-lighted room is an 


immeuse writing table laden with letters, papers, books | 


and a stan of penholders, where bristle as many as 
thirty yellow goose-quills, Damas will have nothing to 
do with the steel nor the gold pen, and the legibility of 
Next to this 
Here are pictures and 


his chirography suffers in couseyucnce. 
study is the anthor’s bedroom. 
other objects of art, a beautiful set of Sevres and Saxe 
The bed 
The 
only luxurious things in the room are objects of art. 
There is an admirable picture gallery, composed princi- 


being especially noticeable on the mantel-piece. 
is low and wide, with a spring aud hair mattress, 


pally of modern pictures ; everything in the dining-room 


is in the best of taste. 


* * 
* 


Some twenty-five years ago Alexandre Dumas married 
a noble native of Finland —Princess Narischkine, xce 
Kaarring—by whom he has had two daughters 





volette, 
marricd about seven years ago to M. Maurice Lippmann, 
and Jeannine. But the father still preserves most of the 
habits acquired when a young bachelor. Dumas is an 
early riser. He is out of bed at 6.30 in summer and at 7 
in winter, After dressing he goes to his study, where he 
lights his own fire, reads his letters, receives his friends 
and works a little. He does not read the papers, for he 
generally hears the news before it gets into the journals. 
His first breakfast consists of a glass of cold milk; the 
second, which oceurs at noon, is a very plain meal. After 
eating, Dumas works until about four, when he goes out 
for 1 promenale. He walks rapidly, with head crect, 
rolling his shoulders a little. He dines at seven and gocs 
to bed between ten and eleven. He is a light eater, but 
a heavy sleeper. He needs from eight to nine hours of 
He enjoys exercise, and plays billiards with this 
in view. He is very orderly. I have seen him more than 


repose. 


once, feather duster in hand, busily employed in dusting 
his study ; at another time I have found him in his shirt- 
sleeves, aided by a servant, changing the place of a piece 
of furniture. 
house cleaning mania. 
* * 

q i ° 
. i 

Toward the middle of May Alexandre Dumas leaves 
Duy poe . 
Paris for Marly, a few miles away, where he bought a 
place some time ago 


One of his neighbors is Vivetorien 
Sardon, 


The whole family accompanies him, even M. 
and Mime, Lippmann and the grandchildren. At the end 
of June they all move on to Puys, near Htretat, on the 
Channel, where the dramatist has a fine establishment, 
and where he remains until the end of September. Here 
it is that Dumas does most of his literary work, and here 
will be finished his new five-act drama, which is to be 
brought out next winter at the Theatre Francais. The 
plece is already under way, but the author will not go 


senously, to work at it until surrounded with the quict of 
the seaside. 


It is on Sunday that he indulges in this j 








ON A RAFT. 
NQUESTIONABLY the only true way to gain an 
adequate idea of the St. Lawrence is to secure a 

passage to Quebec on one of the numerous rafts that are 


| sent down every vear by the large lumbering firms near 


Kingston, Ont. 

To anyone with a love for out-door life, a jolly com- 
prnion and a fortnight or so at his disposal, I would ve- 
commend this ideal trip. It is true there is a line of 
steamers on the route that profess, among its many vir- 
tues, to afford to the tourist unsurpassed views of the 
1,000 Islands and Rapids ‘ by daylight,” but owing to 
the speed of the steamers and the unfortunate fact that 
the sun flatly refuses to work overtime, a greater part of 
the scenery is lost. It is scarcely possible, however, that 
the rafts will ever prove formidable competitors to the 
steamers in the matter of passenger trafic. The majority 
of the travelling public will doubtless prefer the com- 
fortable stateroom and well-furnished tables of the latter 
to the rude pine shanty and aboriginal pea-soup. As 
very few have hitherto undertaken the expedition with 
an eye to amuscinent on account of our trip last summer, 
may to some readers prove interesting. It was about 3 
p.m, on a hot day in July that I received the first inti- 
mation of what was in store for me. A ring at.the bell-— 
‘a young man wishes to sce you,” a short conversation 
in which he unfolded his plans, an ‘all right, Um with 
you,” and in half an hour we were both tearing about 
town investing in sundry articles indispensable to the 
amateur raftsman, such as a ‘cow’s breakfast” or two 
to preserve our immaculate complexions, canned goods 
of all sorts, fishing tackle, and such literature as “ Hand- 
cook to the French Language,” which, by the way, is 
full of extraordinary sentences that would never by any 
rational conversation—a bundle of 
those admirable ‘* Rules for Treatment of the Apparently 
Drowned,” handy to have in case of aceidents-—and some 
heavier artillery as Parkman and Marryat. The thril- 
ling tales contained in the former’s inte.esting volumes 
were peculiarly suited to the life we were about to lead, 
although the specimens of the noble savage that came 


chance oecur in a 


under our notice did not inspire us with any considerable 
degree of horror, We had no time to lose, as the raft 
was booked to leave that evening at seven o'clock, At 
6.30 [ was at the boat-house with my goods and chattels, 
where my friend S—— had agreed to meet me. After 
loading up the little skiff and bidding farewell to several 
inguisitive little boys and girls who had gathered on the 
wharf, we hoisted our sail and sped off before a gentle 
breeze in the direction of Garden Island. Here we found 
the tug puffing and panting away in the endeavour to 
make a start, for it takes more than the conventional 
twist of the wrist to induce the leviathan to move, The 
tow-rope was creaking with the strain, as if indignant at 
being pulled so tight. The men were shouting and 
swearing in half-a-dozen different languages, the huge 
logs were groaning, and the uproar generally was tre- 
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mendous, Presently we saw the great rope gradually 
slacken, and a slight ripple gather at the broad front of 
the raft. This increased until the ripple became « wave, 
and in a few minutes we could distinctly hear the regular, 
plash ! plash ! of the water as it lapped against the bows,. 
which announced the fact that we were off} But we had 
The breeze betrayed no signs of 


not yet gone on board. 
andl 


dying out, and the evening was 80 perfect that S 
I decided to resurrect our trolling spoons and flies and 


follow the Wolfe Island shore in search of a bite, so off 5 
raft had not remained still by | 





we went. Meanwhile the 
any means, and when we pulled in our lines in despair 
and looked about for our boarding-house, we could just 
see its lights twinkling about four or five miles ahead. 
It is surprising the distance that the tow will cover when 
one is not careful to watch it, considering the slow rate 
at which it moves—never more than three or four miles 
After having swept the 
who is an 


per hour without much current. 
horizon carefully with his eagle eye, S-——; 
old hand at the business, declared that the wind was 
going down and that we must hasten to catch up to the 
raft. This we eventually did after an hour or so’s hard 
work, and were very glad to find a comsortable little 
cabin awaiting us with two spacious “ bunks,” on which 
‘our beds had been made up, a lamp burning brightly in 
abracket, anda deliciously clean odour of fresh pine 
boards. We tossed up for choice of sides, and after re- 
gistering a bet as to where we would be in the morning, 
turned in and slept the sleep of the just. It must have 
been about five o'clock next morning when I discovered 
that my blanket had developed a tendency to fall off, 
and I was about to pull it on and congratulate myself on 
the prospect of a comfortable three hours’ nap, when a 
tremendous hammering at the door and a squeaky voice 
calling out “ Brakefass, shentlemens, come to brakefass,” 
causcd me to jump as if I had suddenly sat down on the 
business end of a tack. But it was uo joke. After 
pounding my companion in the ribs for some time, I 


Managed to bring him to, and remonstrated with him 
He smiled faintly and 


agalust this villainous outrage. 
about 


inuttered, as he pulled on his breeches, something 
Rome and what the Romans do. I thought this a singu- 
larly thin explanation, but submitted with a good grace. 
We had a dip in the river and went in toa rattling good 
breakfast of beefsteak, potatoes, cotlee and buttered toast, 
which repaid us somewhat for our exertions. ‘Chen we 
Strolled out to see where we were—a few miles above 
Clayton and elose to the American shore, about eighteen 
Miles from Kingston, 

(Zo be continued) i 








We want to remind our subseribers, especially the stu- 
dents, that it would greatly help us if the subscription 
€8 Were paid in soon, as we have constantly occurring 
Xpenses to meet and no capital to fall back on. They 
will find by reference to our first page that all subscrip- 


ti 
ons must be paid by the end of January. 


<THE FOOTLIGHTS. x 


OPERA HOUSE. 

INGSTON was fortunate in having a visit from the 
MeGibeny family, of operatic fame. In this aye 

. 2S, 

when there is so much that is shain and unnatural in the 
theatrical world, it is refreshing to meet a company like 
this, where the ties of the family and the claims of the 
stage do not run counter to each other. 
reflect how sparsely the talents they displayed are distri- 
buted among the race generally we camot help looking 
with admiration on the phenomenon of a family every 


And when we 


; member of which is an artist. 


In their performances there was no strife for individual 
prominence. None particularly distinguished themselves, 
for the talents of the individual were hidden in the talents 
of the family. Still, if favoritism is permitted, the clario- 
net solo by Master Dockie, the double quartette, ‘Jingle 
Bells,” and the musical reading by Miss Allie MeGibeny 
will be longest remeinbered. 





The audience which assembled in the Opera House on 
Dee. 5th to hear Campanini, the famous tenor, thouch 
decidedly select, was deplorably small. We will not Wa 
tempt to account for this, but we suppose some wood 
cause did exist, for usually the people of aumeen. are 
not backward in supporting first-class musical talent 
Somehow or other the majority of the audience natinoa 
disappointed in the great Italian tenor. Whether it was 
owing to his state of health or advanced age we any 
not, but certain it is that he is no longer par excellence 
the tenor of the world, although he still ranks very hizh, 
Mule. de Vere, the soprano, was undoubtedly the stao 
the evening. She entranced her hearers by her clear 
sweet, sympathetic tone and extraordinary range of 
voice. She certainly is by far the finest singer, exeept 
perhaps Mime. Valda, that we have had the pleasure of 
hearing for a long time. The other singers, especially 
Mlle. Groeb}, were undoubtedly first-class, and alto. 
gether the concert was a genuine treat, 2 





Another recent musical event was the St, Andrew's 
Society concert, which came off Noy. 29th. Most of the 
perforniers were excellent, but we have only apace to 
mention the Schubert Quartette, of Boston, which is 
composed entirely of ladies. This was a novelty to oa. 
but a decidedly pleasant one. Their singing was chivas 
ing, and we cordially echo the encomiums showered upon 
them by all who had the pleasure of hearing them, 





The Choral Union gave Haydn’s Creation on Thursday 
evening last. We shall notice it more fully in our next 


issue, 





Prof. Reynolds, the mesmerist, has been giving enter 
: : d 8 g enter- 
tainments at the Opera House al] this week to large and 
( BO id 
admiring audiences. . 
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MCOLGEGE REGS 


THE CHANCELLOR’S ADDRESS. 

_T E introduced the new p:ofessors to the graduates, 

students and friends of Queen’s in the following 
words :-— 

In March last, the Board of Trustees resolved to 
strengthen the teaching powers of the University by the 
appointment of two professors, one to the chair of Kng- 
lish Language and Literature, the other to the chair of 
French and German Languages and Literature, Notices 
were published in Canada’ and the United Kingdom, in- 
viting applications. In all, chere were twenty-five appli- 
cants, 10 for English Literature and 15 for Modern 
Languages. These with copies of testimonials were for- 
warded to each individual trustee, and every inquiry was 
‘male respecting the qualifications of the candidates. The 
high character of the applicants for these chairs was most 
remarkable, and can only be taken as a testimony to the 
position to which Queen’s has attained as a seat of learn- 
ing. 
scholarship would have done credit to any University. 
The trustees had a full field of choice, and it became their 
duty to make a salection which in their opinion would 
give the greatest permanent satisfaction. After ample 
time had been giver to the consideration of the infor- 
mation obtained a board meeting was held for the special 
purpose of making the appointments. The board met on 
the 18th of September, when the selection fell on Mr, 
Jas. Cappon, M.A., of Glasgow, Scotland, for the Pro- 
fessorship of Mnglish, and on Mr. Johu McGilliv rauV, 
Ph. D., of Collingwood, Canada, for the professorship of 
French and German, It was a full board when the 
choice was made, 18 trustees being in attendance, and 
the appointment in each case was made with coniplete 
unanimity, 


Among the candidates there were not a few whose 


No better proof can be adduced that, in the 
opinion of the governing body, the very best selection 
has heen made, T have now to discharge the very pleas- 
ant duty of formally introducing the two new professors 
to the students and friends of Queen's. If Professor 
Cappou has not hitherto heen associated with Canada, 
his future is to be with us and we are to have the fruits 
of his energy and trained intellect. I doubt not that he 
will prove as true-hearted a Canadian, as not a few of 
the staunchest friends of Queen’s, who, by the accident 
of birth, first saw the light in other parts of Her Majesty's 
wide domain, Professor Cappon comes to us with a re- 
putation of which any man of his years may well be 
proud, He has ready distinguished himself as 
student, a teacher, and an author. 


a 
Professor Mac- 
gillivray, by birth a Canadian, is better known to Us; it 
is sufficient for me to -recal] the fact that he took first 
rank at Toronto University, and I need scarcely say that 
ae 1g a pleasure to us to do honor to a sister University, 
in the person of one of her best students. Professor 
Macgillivray has greatly strengthened his position by 
devoting the past four years to the perfection of his 





j pound the Old Testament lessons. 


| thronging mart and national games. 


| footballers 


He returns to the 
Dominion with testimonials of scholarship from sonie of 
the most famous seats of learning in the old world. 

[We regret that owing to some oversight, the above 
words of our gifted Chancellor were omitted from last 


studies on the continent of Europe. 


issuc.—Ip. | 
Y.M. CLA, 
pee History class-room is no longer large enough to 
accommodate comfortably the numbers that gather 
to the Friday evening meetings. The next move will be 
to Convocation hall. 

The devotional committee has arranged the programme 
for the spring tern. Good leaders and interesting sub- 
jects have been chosen, Several new features have been 
introduced which the committee hope will be found in 
keeping with the progress of the Association. The pro- 
gramme will be gotten up in a new and attractive form. 
Tt will have upon its face, besides the usual information 
regarding the meetings, a calendar of the four spring 
months and a list of the ved-letter days of that term. 
Much credit is due to Mr. Wright, chairman of the com- 
mittee, for his active interest in this important part. of 
the work. 

Dr, Mowat leads the Sabbath morning class for the re- 
mainder of the Fall term. None better than he can ex- 
The class is well at- 
tended. 

A wise man said “TE would not give a fig for a man’s 
religion if his dog and his cat are not the better for it.” 
How much less is a religion worth which does not present 
to the world the well-endowed, well-developed type of 
humanity’ There are those who think that the days 
of chivalric christanity are gone, that our religion has be- 
come a weak, cnervated thing, quite unflt for and unbe- 
Too often a'as, do appear- 
ances justify this conclusion. Yet often, too, are we 
pleased to find some who realize that the fullest, highest 
life is to be worked out, not in the seclusion of the cloister 
nor in isolation from the joys and sounds, the business, 
labor and pleasures of everyday life, but best where other 
phases of honest endeavor ave most cxpressive, in the 
Thus we meet with 


coming the robust and active. 


men who ean be better christians beeause they are good 
or first-class cricketers and who can also be 
better players because they are good christians. Two 
such have lately visited us from Yale, in the persons of 
Stage and Reynolds. ‘The former is rusher on the in- 
vincible Yale team; the latter, also a Yale student, zcal- 
ous in christivn work. ‘Lhey addressed a largely attended 
inceting in the history class-roum, and certainly have left 
us the better because of their contact with us. 

Dr. Smith’s address at a recent Friday evening meeting 
was acapital one, The Dr. well understands the student's 
life and work, and also knows full well thequalities which 
alone can fit him for proper living and acting, We shall 
not forget your words, Doctor ! 





DIVINITY HALL. 
ROF, Carmichael has completed his first course of 
lectures in Church History and has departed for 
King. ‘Towards spring he will visit us again. 

A class in Bible History has been organized under tiie 
Rev. Mr. Houston. 
this subject and is quite qualified to instruct thoroughly 
the class in this important branch of bible study. 


OSSIANIC SOCIETY: 
A the annual meeting of the Ossianic Society, the 
following ottivers were appointed for the ensuing 

Year :— : 
Patrons—-Dr. Lamont and Prof, Carmichacl. 
Hon, President--Rev. Mr. Mackie. 
Bard—Evan MacColl. 

President-—J. D, Boyd. 
Vice-President-—-Malcolm MeKeuzie, B.A. 
Secoud Vice-President—Neil McNeil. 
Secretary —A. K. MacLennan. 
Treasurer--A. McKenzie, B.A. 
Librarian -John A, McDonald, B.A. 


and Messrs, A, K. MeNaughton and N. A. MeVherson. 


OFFICERS ELECTED. 

T the annual meeting of the Queen’s College Mis- 
A sionary Association, held in Divinity Hall, the fol- 
lowing were appointed ofticers for the ensuing year i 

President—James (, Potter. 

Vice-President-—-James Rattray, B.A. 

Recording Secretary—H. G. Walker, B.A. 

Corresponding Secretary---J. Millar. 

Treasurer—John A, MeDonald, B.A. 

Librarian —D, L. MeLennan. in a 

Committee--Theology, J. d. Wright, B.A., ve B. 
Scott, BAL; Arts, T. L. Walker, J. PF. Scott ; Medicine, 
0. L. Kilborne, B.A., J. Kennedy. 








ALMA MATER SOGIETY ELECTIONS. 
7s annual election of officers for the Alma Mater 

Society took place in the City hall on Saturday, 
December Ist. The struggle for the offices was probably 
the most earnestly contested and exciting one that has 
ever been seen here; and the large vote polled testified 
to the interest taken in it, and brought many shekels into 
the coffers of the Society. Klection meetings had been 
held almost every night during the week before the 
elections, the freshmen and ladies having particular at- 
tention paid to them. ‘The friends of the candidates had 
@ number of carriages out, and there were few people in 
the city entitled to vote , (except most of the Professors 
in Arts) who were not persuaded to cast their votes one 
Way or the other, ‘The bar, the pulpit, and the surgery 
furnished many distinguished voters 5 those of them who 
arrived after four o'elock ---when the erush had subsided -- 


Mr. Houston is most proticient in | 
| tion, passed at the last annual meeting, provided for the 
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being greeted with hearty cheers. At 2p. m. the voting 
began, and during the greater part of the first hour the 
ladies monopolized the polling booth. When the polls 
opened there was a slight dispute over the manner in 
which the votes were to be recorded, Mr. Cameron’s 
scrutineers claiming that an amendment to the Constitu- 


ballot being a seerct one, while Mr, Ryan’s representatives 
insisted that itshould be open. For about fifteen minutes 
the fun was fast and furious and it appeared as if a row 
were inevitable : but before any blows were struck the 
President, Dr. J. C. Connell, settled the question in favor 
ofthe Meds. However, between three and six, the ballot. 
ing was practically secret. The hourly returns elicited 
tumultuous demonstrations of enthusiasm from the sup- 
porters of the leading candidates. At three, four, and 
five o'clock the Arts’ representative was ahead, but at six 
the Meds shouted thenselves hoarse when the bulletin 
board showed that their man had a majority of 18, which 
had increased to 19 when the polls closed at nine oO vlock, 
The excitement, which had been intense all afternoon, 
exceeded all bounds when it was scen that the entire Medi- 
cal ticket was elected, and the cheers and yells from the 


| vietovous party made the staid portraits on the wall al- 


most leap from their frames. Then the candidates, ste- 
cessful and defeated, addressed the crowd, and their 
efforts were received with renewed bursts of apy luuse. 
About four hundred students fell into line when all was 
over and proceeded to serenade the Professors and the 
city generally. ‘The day terminated by the victor and a 
number of his supporters celebrating their success ina 
banquet at the Windsor, About four hundred and sixty 
votes were polled and the office holders for 1889-90 are Ke 
follows:—Hon. -President, Rev. Dr. Wardrobe; President, 
Ed, Ryan, B. A.; Vice-Presidents, W. Rankin, D. Me- 
Vhail; Secretary, R. J. McKelvey ; Treasurer, A. Me- 
Intyre; Asst.-Necretary, — Argue; Critic, 1, King ; 
Committee, S. H. Gardiner, J. Farrell, lt. J, Lockhart. 


PERSONALS. 
Dr. ‘I. A. Bertram, of Dundas, was married a fe 
ago to Miss Jean B, Knowles, of New York. 
Tom! 


a 


w weeks 
Shake, 


Rev. Mr. Aude has accepted a call to the Brant 
congregation, Brantford. 

A. G. Farrell, B. A., Smith’s Falls, has be 
a Notary Public. 


Avenue 
cn appointed 


H. L. Wilson, M.A., has been appointed Departmental 
Master in the Ridgetown Collegiate Institute. 

W. Nicol, B. A., Science Master iu the Guelph Collegi- 
ate Institute, has had two unsolicited offers, to Chatham 
and Lindsay, at $1,000 a year. He declined hoth, 

H, Pirie, B. A., has returned from England 
attending to his work in the Royal. 


and is now 
Eneland seems to 
have agreed with Harry. 
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Jno. Nelson, 90, came to cast his vote at the Alma 
Mater elections. Come again, John ! 

J. V. Anglin, M. D., °87, has heen appointed chief 
mind-reader in the Western Pennsylvania Hospital for 
the Insane, near Pittsburgh. 

Rev. bh. B. MeLaren, B. D., of Brampton, has received 
a call to the Presbyterian Church, Vancouver, B.C. 

Hastings McFarlane, B. A., and his wife are comfort- 
ably settled in Tomoco, Washington Territory. 
has entered a law office. 

One of our Staff received a letter from Rev. J. Steele, B. 
A., the other day with hissubscription fee for the JuvrNa 
enclosed. Jake has always been a loyal friend to his 
Alma Mater. 

Rev. Mr. Meikle, evangelist, will remain in Brockville 
for some time. 


Success to you, old man ! 


Mr. J. S. Gillies, 90, left to take a course in Mechanical 
Engineering at McGill. According to last reports he was 
in a bush or forest near Ottawa. 

Dr. Whitney, ’88, has gone to Dakota. When here, 
a few weeks ago, he received an offer of a partnership 
with a firm there and he accepted. May he continue to 
take life easy. 


A few weeks ago, Miss Fraser, of the W. M. GC. ad- |; 
dressed missionary meetings at Snow Road, Elphin, and 


McDonald’s Corners. On Wednesday evening, November 
l4th, at the close of the meeting she was presented with 
the sum of $40.00 by the members of the Snow Road Club. 


We have just learned that Miss Alice Cameron, b.A., 
'88, has been appointed teacher of Classics in the Renfrew 
High School. We have not only to congratulate Miss 
Cameron on her appointment, but also the High School 
which thus gains such a valuable addition to its staff. 


We accidentally omitted to announce in our last number | 
that A. D, Cartwright, 13. A., 85, and H. V. Lyons, B.A., | 


85, had creditably passed their Barrister and Solicitor 

exams. These yentlemen have owr best wishes. 
COLLEGE NOTES. 

H OW did you vote at the elections ” 


. Jimmy reports two more ladies, Miss M. White, of 
Toronto, and Miss S. E. Anglin, city. 


The seniors talk of hay 
mas, 





ing their dinner before Christ- 


7 . 
Every student should subscribe for the CoLnecn Jour- 


NAL, for without “you are accounted as nothing.” 


Our foot ball boys took it badly that Ottawa College 
did not accept their challenge, 
ee students think a change in the regulations, with re- 
gard to the distribution of the mail, should be made. We 
agree with the boys, 


Messrs, A. K. McLennan and D, Cameron divided the 
spoils of the Gaclic Scholarship, 


Hasty | 





; demands a new constitution, 





The din of the election has passed away and Brothers 
Hayes, Etherington and Taylor say they feel better. 
Is’nt this a dandy combination? To sound their praises 
is like ‘‘gilding fine gold or painting the lily.” 


We understand the ladies have made application to the 
Senate for a larger room, We fully sympathize with them 
in their demand, as we fail to see how, with the increased 
number, they have been able to find standing room in 
their present box, 

Anut for the gymnasium committee to crack + -The 
ladies have to pay a gymnasium fee, why could a day not 
be set apart to give them instruction in gymnastics? ‘This 
should he attended to at once. 


We fully agree with the Athletic association in the 
idea that a committee on Sports should he appointed 
early to make full arrangements for University day. But 
we do notagree with such long-sighted arrangements where- 
bya contestant making 46 points gets all silver in prizes and 
his opponent making 34 points gets all cloth. ‘This needs 
reviewing. 

T. R. Scott, B.A., has been suffering from ill health 
for some few weeks, and in consequence left for his home 
on the 8th inst. We hope to see him back next term 
fully restored. 

The time has now come when the Alma Mater Society 
Recent events have proved 
the need of this beyond a doubt, and it is earnestly hoped 
that the committee to whose hands the work of preparing 
a new one has heen entrusted will perform their work 
faithfully and well. 

The partition between the consulting room of the library 
and the library proper has been raised by the addition of 
a neat-looking wire fence, Though there are no harvbs, it 
is hoped that the boys will take the hint and not climb 
over into the sacred grounds. 

The venerable concursus of ’88-’S9 has dealt its first 
blow, which has had beneficial results. Mven the lady 
freshies have assumed a more humble air since the awful 
tones of our crier pealed forth, carrying consternation to 
the minds of freshmen. ‘The ofticers for the year are :-~ 
Senior Judge, A. S. Hay, 89; Junior Judge, C. O’Con- 
nor, ’89; Senior Prosecuting Attorney, D. Strachan, ’89 ; 
Junior Prosecuting Attorney, R. J. McKelvey, ’90; 


j Sheriff, J. H. Farrell, ’89; Clerk, R. Ss. Minnes, ’89; 


Crier, Chas. Daly ; Chief Constable, K. B. Eelilin, 89; 
Policemen, J. Muirhead, J. EF. Farrell, J. Cochrane, Fred. 


| Heap, J. Beattie, W. R. Stewart. 


Well done, Cunny! Your little bow to the Alma Mater 
Society as retiring Seeretary was worthy of a son of 
Queen’s. It was your last inningsand you made a home 
run! The work of both the secretaries fell on Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s shoulders, but lie has shown himself equal to 
the occasion. The past year has been a prosperous one 
for the socicty. Never before has there heen so much 
Dusiness transacted in any one yeur, and this year sees 
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still greater advance. We would suggest this: At next 
annual mecting let the retiring treasurer come prepared 
to give a report worthy of such an office, that the society 
may have at least some idea of its financial position. 

The question everybody is tired of ask ing now is: “are 
we going to have a glee club this year?” It seems too 
had that, at a college where over four hundred students 


attend, a musical organization of some kind cannot be 


formed. The singing of college 
an unimportant event in college life, é : 
> where so much that is historical and 
traditional clusters round the old songs, the old spirit 
should not be allowed to moulder and decay. We have 
lots of talent in every departinent ; we have always re- 
ceived sympathy and help from our musical Professors ; 
then why not begin at once and organize a glee elub that 
will astonish the natives. ; 

The Medicals are busily preparing for their Re-union, 
which comes off next Wednesday, and promises to be a 
great success. Among the musical attractions 1s Mrs. 
Whitehead, of Rochester, formerly of Guelph. She 
comes very highly recommended, and there is no loubt 
but that she will meet our highest expectation. a e 
understand that the dancing will not occur in Convocation 
Hall as heretofore, but will he relegated toa more exalted 
position. This is as it should he, for certainly no concert 
ean be a success held in a crowded hall room. 


COLLEGE WORLD.* 


FOND mother called the other day upou President 

Patton, of Princeton, and asked anxiously if her 
son would he well taken care of at college. Said Dr. 
Patton: “Madam, we guarantee satisfaction or return the 
boy.”—- Hx. 

Michigan University has established a course in the art 
of writing plays for the stage. 

The largest library in the world i 
National, in Paris, founded by Louis XIV. 
1,400,000 volumes, 300,000 phamphlets, 175,000 mint 
Scripts, 300,000 maps and charts, and 150,000 coins and 
medals. ‘The collections and engravings exceed 1,300,000, 
contained in some 10,000 volumes. ~ 2. 

The oldest college periodical and the oldest monthly of 
any kind in America is the Yale Literary Magazine, W as 
M. Evarts was one of the five students who started it 
fifty years ago, 

An astronomical expedition is : 
vard for the purpose of observing the total ecli 
sun in California, and of going to Peru to observe the 
Southern heavens. 

A Sophomore, stuffing tor examination, has developed 
the ethies of Sunday work in a way to render further 
elucidation on the subject unnecessary. He reasons that 
if a man is justified ii trying to help the ass from the 
pit on the Sabbath day, much more would the ass be 
Justitied in trying to get out himself. —- 2/2. 


and especially in 


“goad old Queen's,’ 


s the Bibliotheque 
It contains 


being fitted out at Har- 
pse of the 


lees is not by any means | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 3,330 books, and in 1886 fifty-six professors 








The new Arts College for Women, affiliated with Trin- 
ity University, Toronto, was opened on the 15th October, 
in its temporary location, number 48 Enclid Avenue. 
The college is to bear the name of St. Hilda, who was 
abbess of Whitby in the 7th century, and took so promi- 
nent a part in the intellectual and religious progress of 
her age. 

Of the 1,400 students in Michigan State University, 
President Angell states that the parents of 502 were far- 
mers, 271 mervhants, 93 lawyers, 83 physicians, 52 manu- 
facturers or mechanics, 61 clergymen, and that 45 per vent. 
heloug to the class who gain their living by manual labor, 

Before another month there will be nearly 900 lights in 
the different university buildings. Notre Dame has now 
quite an electric light plant. There ave no lesg than 
seven dynamos for the incandescent and are lights with 
which the buildings aud premises are lighted up, and for 
supplying current for experimental purposes in Science 
Hall.— The Notre Dame Scholastic, 

Harvard College is progressive, uot alone in its adyo- 
cacy of electics, of the woman’s annex, of “nonattend- 
ance at prayers,” and other organic modifications, but 
the internal arrangements and class-room methods are 
continually advancing, In 1880 the professors, by the aid 
of the librarian, began to assist the pupils systematically 
in their reading and study. A professor has an aleove 
assigned him, under his name, to which his students have 
access at all hours of the day with the privilege of taking 
a book from the room over night. In this alvove are 
placed the volumes the professor wishes his class to study, 
In 1880, thirty-five professors reserved for their alcoves 
reserved 
5,840 books. In 1880, 41,986 books were taken from these 
alcoves, and in 1886, 60,195 were taken. It is said that 
this simple departure has had a remarkable effect upon 
the intellectual activity and habits of the students. 


E«NOBIS*NOBILABU 





aD 


Se 


VENI! VIDI! ~ 
OR, A LEAK FROM A DESERTED Norn nook, ~ 
AM not sure whether I am generally recognized ag 4 
genius or not. But after all it matters little, for in 
every atom of my organism I feel and know that Tam 
one. ] was never more convinced of the fact than when, 
having wrestled with my first finals and having complete- 
ly and gloviously vanquished them, I heeame a sopho- 
A sopuomore! True, I did not win any medals 
nor capture a scholarship; buc let me earnestly assure 
you that this was not so much due to my ignorance as to 
the superior aptability of a few dozen other fellows to 
answer questions more correctly than I, 


—— | 


more. 


Having reached, then, this exalted Position on the 
ladder of fame, I incidentally learned from my room mate 
that a few more rounds still remained above me. One of 
these he called Philosophy. This was said to unnerve 
ne, to east me down from the dizzy heights which I had 


> 
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reached, again to flounder in the miry pool of freshman- 
ship. This jealous thrust 
day, with majestic 
determination and 
a seat on the front 


Delusive wish ! 
only served to spur me on, and next 
mien, and every step ringing with 


Vain hope! 


detiance, I walked into class and took 
bench. 

T noticed that some of my fellow-studenuts took copious 
notes, catching the words as they fell from the Professor's 
mouth and materializing them in black and white, 1 did 
not. I merely oiled my rational threshing machine, and, 
feeding it with she thoughts and utterances of the Pro- 
fessor, set the machinery at work and sifted out the chaff. 
My companions, poor fools, thought they gleaned bushels 
of the precious grain daily. But what did I discover * 
How snuch did I carry home? Just a handful, 
was thrown out and carried by the winds away. 

[laid in quite an extensive collection of philosophical 
works, which I 
light of my reagon is penetrating the dark, unexplored 
corners of Psyhology, and soon shall I open to the world 
regions of thought that have never been dreamed of. 

But had I not better share some of this light with the 
Professor? Had I not better point out to him his errors 
and direct him to the true way ? Happy thought, my 
first duty lies here. 

Perhaps the kindest course to pursue in order to achieve 
the desired result would be to answer him, gently but 
firmly, as my superior wisdom dictates when fate calls 
me to appear before him single-handed in presence of the 
assembled class. My resolution is made. The die is cast. 


* * * * * %* 


The rest 


am still reading and criticizing, The 


That was some days ago. I have matured my plans, 
and will be triumphant at every point. Something within 
cells me I shall meet him to-morrow, but a great calmness 
has fallen upon me, and my heart is filled with hope and 
exultation. I feel as I believe Wellington must have felt 
before Waterloo, | wonder if a University will be called 
after me. 

* * co * * * 

This is to-morrow, ‘The boys say I struck a snag. 
can’t fully understand it yet, for the shock was great, 
Perhaps night or Bhicher didn’t come. I think I will 
leave Queen's forever, but will have to sell my books to 
pay the landlady, 

P.S.—Farewell! A long farewell to all My greatness ! 


GROWLS 


FROM OUR DYSPEPTIC. EDITOR. 

V HEN Teame to Queen’s my head and heart were 
filled with great expectations, 
were before me! [ thought of four hundred young nen 
assembled together, working in one another’s interests, 
storing up golden associations, all alike striving to build 
up the student part of the University and to make it a 
powerful element in society, I saw in my mind’s cye 
societies organized for Various purposes, such as for ath. 
letic development, lite rary culture, debating power, 
% 





What rare times 











Christian influence, and many others. All selfish aims 
and personal interests were forgotten in the common 
weal. The students were as members of a democracy 
guided by those men who had proved their ability as 
citizens and had ascended to a higher plane. 

This was what I expected. Before IT had been here a 
month my castles fell, turret after turret, stone after 
stone, till not even the foundation remained, I found the 
Alia Mater Society divided into cliques, its officers but 
little assisted, and the debating element drowned by 
harassing business. 

The Y.M.C.A. mectings were well attended, but owing 
to the exclusiveness, hyper-conscieutiousness, unsocia- 
bility and fun-hating disposition of the majority of the 
leaders in the association, its influence 
was mininiized, 

The Gymnasium offered no att ructions, owing to its 
situation, incomplete ‘pparatus and irregular Manage- 
ment, 

Football was indulged in by many, but this was for 
only two months in the year, and Association had been 
entirely deposed by Rugby instead of being equally sup- 
ported, 

The Concursus had lost its eagle eyesight, and deeds of 
check and darkness went on unchecked and unpnished, 

This was what I found, and if you don’t believe me— 
you needn’t ; but I know whereof I speak, to my sorrow. 
At any rate you will hear from me again. 


among the boys 





CAMPAIGN ECHOES. 

NERGETIC canvasser (to vrad.)—You are an alum- 

ni, are you net? 
Grad.—No ; Tam an alumnus, 
E.C. collapses. 
Two members of a canvassing committee gained quite a 
Shortly after din. 
ner one day they tackled a city grad., Mr. 8., and asked 
plump for his vote. He requested further information, 
and for three mortal hours they continued to inform him. 
They deserihed the whole situation minutely, rattled off 
a list of Presidents since ‘49—chielly from their imagina- 
tion---discussed Commercial Union and Annexation, the 
next Mayoralty election, the split in 569, and everything 
else that ever has oceurred or is likely to ocenr; and at 
last got the promise of Mr. 8.’s vote. When they dis- 
covered, at the committee meeting that night, that Mr. 


little experience during their rounds, 


S. had heen canvassed in the morning and had promised 
their candidate his vote, the picturesqueness of their 
expressions could only be equalled by the force of their 
language, 

One feature which gave considerable amusement to the 
“free and independent electors of Queen's” was the gram- 
mar of the sentence on the election cards of a candidate 
for a high office in the Alma Mater Society—the society 
having for an object “to cultivate a literary and scientific 
taste among the students.” (Vide Constitution, I, 3 «) 
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The levity-inspiring passage (the italics are ours) ran 
thus: “ Your vote and influence és respectfully 1 equest- 
ed,” ete, The Sovicty need not wind up its affairs yet. 
There ig still some material for it to work on, 

The Ryan --the Ryan—the German Ryau !—Old Sony? 

Tt is understood that the proceeds of the lust clection 
will be devoted to presenting each member of the gradu- 
ating class with a silk hat. This is as ip should be. 
The following is authentic: One of the candidates for 
A.M.S. honors, in his frantic efforts to win votes, called, 
it is said, at the house of a very pretty young lady, who, 
by the way, is not a student of Queen's. He was shown 
into the third-class reception salon, and when the maiden 
appeared, covered with blushes and a pink wrapper, be- 
gan in his blandest tones by inquiring if she were not a 
great friend of Mr. So-and-So’s (a giddy young junior in 
Queen’s), After the girl had recovered sutticiently from 
such a delicate ques- 


the embarrassment consequent upon 
“hot-headed” 


tion to bashfully acknowledge the corn our 
youny aspirant immediately implored her to exert her in- 
fluence over the irresistible junior to ‘* vote for me next 
Saturday.” What the result of this intrepid scheme was 
is not known, but it is said the damsel is never seen NOW 
to smile, and contemplates going into a nunnery. 


A WAIL FROM A MALE. 
‘{ TILHOUT wishing at all to disparage the sex, 
Or endeavor to show, in a roundabout way, 
By arguments, (liscourse, or reasons complex, 
Why women (Cod bless em) should not have their say 
In affairs which seem proper for men to discuss, 
I would like to remind every student in Queen's 
Of the sterner persuasion—I feel that I must — 
Of the dreadfal increase (and you know what it means) 
Tn the number of ladies who flock to our College 
And pick all the plums from the scholarship tree. 
It’s going too far, though not yet, to my knowledge, 
Have measures been taken to get a decree 
From the Senate, that well-known mysterious cligue, 
To stop this effusion of feminine cheek. 
"Tis sweet, | admit, to see the dear creatures 
(Go fairily flitting about in our halls, 
But that look, “We mean Iusiness,” that’s stamped ou 
their features, 
The boldest, most callous among Us appals. 
Tho’ the face it be fair, and the figure bewitching, 
Tho’ the yown and the note-book complete the tableau, 
Tho’ the locks, in some cases quite short, necding “switch- 
ing,” 
Ave draped intellectually over the brow — 
What availeth all this when we have the suspicion 
That the damsel continually smiles in her sleeve 
With “111 finger those bills at the end of the session, 
“And don’t you forget it--yowd better believe 
“That the girls don’t get left”~ then the sweet’s but 
a sham, . 


Like a powder that's nixed up in strawberry jam. 











When we opened our doors to the destitute sex 
And extended a welcome—both student and Prof,— 
Had we known the result we'd have “ jumped oni their 
necks ” 
In short order, and sagely remarked, ‘‘Oakum off.” 
But politeness eloped with our judgment just then ; 
Bad luek to civility ! —Don’t you perceive 
How we're fixed 7—Twould be scarcely the cheese for 
the men 
To insist at this date that the ladies should leave ! 
Tis the case of the adder all over again ; 
We gave them a place by our fire and got stung 
Vor our pains, and it’s lucky there’s no other gen- 
Der that’s likely to snare us its meshes among. 
But onr name may be “ Gallagher,” ‘ Dinnis” and 
“Mud? — 
"Rah ! "Rah for the ladies! We don't care a spud. 


Moonlight talks, 
Midnight walks, 
Longing eyes, 
Soothing sighs, 
Front gate, 
Very late. 


One year, 
Skies clear ; 
Years two, 
Rather blue ; 
Years three, 
Can't agree. 


Parlor scene, 
Feeling mean, 
Dearest Bess, 
Answer yes, 
Kind kiss, 
Mutual bliss. 


County court, 
Splendid sport, 
Sorrow, sin, 
Jury grin, 
Divorce viven, 
Fetters riven, 


Worried life, 
Lonely wife, 
Hushand roans, 
Wife foams, 
Care cost, 

Love lost. 


Interview, 
Papa too, 
Nothing loath, 
Happy both, 
Couple glad, 
Have it bad. 


Organ ewells, MORAL, 
Marriage bells, 
Houeymoon 
Ended soon, 
Double Brown, 


Settle down. 


When you wed == 
Look ahead, 
Night fall, 

That's all. 


-~he. 


We are in a state of quandary. We are not quite 
positive whether or not it Was intended for a joke : but if 
it wasn’t, a certain Prof. in this University has not yet 
quite aveustomed himself to owr Canadian speech. Not 
very long ago a lady, in conversation with this man of 
knowledge about people and things in far-away Scotland, 
inquired if wood stoves were used to any extent, 

“No,” replied the Prof. thoughtfully, “no, T helieve 
as wrule, the people prefer iron stoves,” : 

We are still in a quandary. 
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WHAT THEY ARE SAYING. 
I HAVE heard Campauini ! Oh my !! 
R--ss--L. 
Just wait till 1 catch Muirhead alone ! 
Charlie O'C—r. 
Who says matematics isn’t important 
T. G. M—q—s. 
We wonder what our Prof. lectures to the ceiling for. 
The English Class. 
Tell the boys I am teaching the Japs how to play foot- 
ball, A. W. Beall. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, --Here’s my report: “I 
think everything is all right.” F. H—p. 
What's the matter with making me an honorary mem- 
ber of the Alma Mater ? John. 
I wish there were twenty-two evenings in the week. 
A fellow doesn’t have time to get in any study now. 
D. St—n. 





Tdon’t think the Prof. gives me any show in Philo- 
sophy. I think he should let me answer for the ladies. 
J. K—ll—ck. 





T go to Alma Mater so as I can second motions and | 


move we adjourn, That is the easiest way to get your 


name in the minutes, you know. Jimmie C'—ch-—ne. 


Thanks, ever so much, for the offer of the Sanctum, 
but we have the dorcliest room now, that was given to us 
by the Senate, Aren’t they darlings ” 
What sha// we call our society? We had such a cute 
name, but none of us knew what it Ineant, so we had to 
let it go, The Ladies, 


But—oh dear! 


O THE DEAF,—A person cured of deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 years’ standing by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it rREE to any Person 
who applies to Niconsox, 30 St. John Street, Montreal. 








— a 


FRED. A. BIBBY, 


129 Brock Street, the Leading 


~ HACK AND LIVERY STABLE, - 


IN THE Crry. 


TELEPHONE NO. 157, 
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W'* do not think that our readers will charge us with 


jon shect to 





being over-anxious to run an opposit 
the Presbyterian Rericm, the Canada Presbyterian, the 
Dominion Churchman, the Canada Methodsst Magazine, 
Or any of the well-known denominational periodicals of 
our country. Indeed, as we shall see & little later on, the 
Review seems to think that we have gone to the other 
extreme, But 
Cer * eee 
To everything there is a scason, and a time to every 
yw time to mourn and a time 





Purpose under heave: 

to dance,” ; 
and a time to do several other things, as the inquisitive 
Teader may discover by a reference to Keclesiastes, OF 
Course, there is an infant party in the University and the 
Country who think they ean haprove the Word by strik- 
Mg out some of its wise sayings and inserting some 
amendments of their own ; bat, to purphrase Principal 
Grant’s words of the other night, The Bible is a good 
Chough book for us,” and we are quite realy to take our 
chances with Jt, 


NADA, JAN. 5th, 


JOURNAL. 


1889. 




















There is a time, then, to write a New Year's editorial ; 
and if we do not make it as long as the Westminster 
4 : 
Confession, or the 119th Psalm, we hope that none of our 
good old Presbyterian readers will give it the go-by on 
We are not bubbling over with a desire to 
rehearse all the fatalities of the past twelve mouths and 
hold them up as a warning to the miserable sinners of our 
acquaintance ; but we do, nevertheless, believe that a 
a 
very slight reflection on all the goodness of that God 
who is 


this account, 





# not a God afar, 
But ever present, ever nigh ; 
And ready still in every star 

To hear his children’s ery,” 
will, while the record of the New Year is still a stainless 
one, beget the desire of having the suececding pages of 
that record as bright and unsullicd as the first, 
as men do not 


So long 





“ wear their hearts upon their sleeves 

For daws to peck at,” ' 
it must be true that any attempt to judge other men will 
be a very imperfect one ab bests and ay code of ethies 
to he at all universal in character, must be on the bic: 
est possible lines. There is, however, one point ou whivk 
we fancy, all men are agreed, and that is the folly of 
acquiring the habit of using intoxicants in student-lays 
Some of the very best nen in the University to-day, Ph 
of the most charming manners and keenest minds, 
We do not say that they are often intoxi- 
cated, for this is not, we are glad to say, trues bat 
nevertheless, they do indulye to a certain extent, 


use 
intoxicants. 





We think that there is a good chance for a set of reso- 
lutions in this line, as well as in many another, andl, as 
we wish our readers A happy New Year! we hope fhe 
the boys will help to make it so for themsely ; 


: : 
We had Intended to throw 
-out a couple of suggestions to some of our YMC 


: ae : es by deui- 
sive action in this matter. 


\ 
: i oA. men, 
such as that if liey’ took something olf the length of their 
faces and added it on by way of breadth, if they siniled a 
little more and sighed a little Jess, they might increase 
their influence a trifle, but we forbear: 
“To step aside is human,” 


as dear old Robbie says, and the chances are that we do 


about as much iu that line ourselves as any one, So to 
one and all—A happy New Year ! 
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We regret chat the editorial of the last issue, in which 
we spoke of mathematies as being ‘fixed heyond all 
change,” should have been misconstrued to mean that 
there had been no improrement in the mathematical de- 
partment during the last few years. Such 
perfectly preposterons, and we feel assured that our old 


an idew is 


professor will do us the justice: of believing that it never 
entered our mind. Tf we did not take first-class honors 
wad the gold medal in inathematics, we ave quite satistied 
that he does uot on that account bear us an undying 
grudge, and we certainly can carry through Hfe none but 
the very kindliest recolleebious of one of the most perfect 
teachers and kindest hearted gentlemen it has ever been 
our pleasure to meet. ‘The editorial in question conld never 
be twisted to mean anything of the kind except by read- 
What it meant to 
say, aud what it did say, was that this department had 
never yet been made optional. 
yet, it is time it should, 


ing it wholly apart from the context, 


We said then, and say 





We have received a communication from some one 
unknown on the subject of literature, bees, dreams, Gul- 
liver, philosophy and mathematics. It was prohably 
intended as a Christinas present for the editor. We have 
accordingly laid it carefully away ia tissue paper until 
what time the subscription list is all paid in, when we 
intend to frame it. One of its chief beauties, apart from 
the variety of subjects embraced, is that it will read 
either backwards or forwards with equal facility and 
force ; or, in case of an emergeucy, onc might begin in 
the middle and read up and down alternately. We bey 
to remind ow friends that ull contributions, to ensure 
insertion, must have the author's signature attached, not 
necessarily for publication, but ete. 


There were several points made by the Principal in his 
address of the 22ud which are well worth the considera- 
tion of Ih the first place his idea of 
patriotism was tersely expressed in the single sentence 


our students, 
“Canada is a goo cnough country tor me.” In these 
last days when everyone is ranting about loyalty, and 
when loyalty may be taken to mean devotion to British 
interests, to the interests of one particular province at 
the expense of other portions of the Dominion, to the 
interests of the United States, or anything else under 
heaven except the one thing needful, it is encouraging to 
fiud one public man to wWhour patriotism means devotion 
to Canada and her interests first, last, and all the time— 
against any other country whatsoever. 
- * 

Again, on the question of séet 
not seem to hav 
they have, it i 





arianism, his opinions do 
e been much moditied hy his trip; or, if 
s only in the right line, that of greater 


breadth. 
i hes here do i Place the Church ? Along with political 
parties. T look more to the character of the man than 





; commenting at length upon it, 


the Church he belongs to. 
true man in his family, Ihave no fear of the Church.” 


If heisa good citizen and a 


We have no desire to mar the beauty of this extract by 
We ouly pause to notice 
that Principal Grant would never have reached the spiri- 
tual height marked ly the above words through the 
course adopted by some men of reading only their own 
side of religious questions, and looking upon all others 
as devices of him who was once called the “Son cf the 
Morning.” 





The reverend gentleman gave utterance to another 
idea well worth the thought of all who are interested 
in theological topics, when he said in his sermon of 
Sabbath morning that ‘“‘the Bible was not a catechism 
but an organism,” and that for this reason all of its truths 
were not of equal importance. 

This idea, which is the outeome of an age of theological 
inquiry such as perhaps the Chureh never before wit- 
nessed, if taken to heart and made the watchwerd of 
practical homiletics, would do much to allay the hitter- 
ness of sectarian strife, and to hasten the coming of the 
time when all these petty lines of difference in the Churel: 
shall be destroyed, and Christianity shall present to the 
world an unbroken front such as has not been hers since 
the days of her infancy. 





which the publication of Robert 
provoked both at home and abroad is 
an interesting comment upon the power which reli- 
gious gnexstions have to-day to stir the hearts of men. 
We propose at a later time to consider the work at some 
length. Meanwhile, for the bencfit of our readers, we 
publish a single extract from the Rev. Joseph Cook’s 
article in the current number of he North American 


Review )— 


The discussion 
Elsmere has 


In its 
central anti-supernaturalistic contentions, it is largely a 


“* Robert Elsmere’ is the echo of an echo. 


rehash of the anonymous work, ‘Supernatural Religion,’ 
which some years ago made considerable noise in Iing- 
Jand. That work was substantially an echo of a now 
decadent continental school of ratioualistic criticism, led 
chiefly by Strauss and Renan. Matthew Arnold's own 
positions in relation to historic Christianity were largely 
Tt is or ought to be well known that, after 
full and prolonged hearing, they have produced small 
effect upon real experts in the field of discussion to which 
they refer. Mis, Ward's book echoes on this subject her 
uncle’s now really belated and outgrown opinions. 


such an ceho, 


Royer 
Wendover is a disciple of a school of anti-supernaturalism 
that has been discredited in the highest circles of scholar- 
ship in Germany for nearly a quarter of a century, He 
is the echo of an ccho after the original voice has ceased 
to be authoritative. 

“Strauss himself abandoned the 
Hypothesis before he died. It was buried before its 
author, as every scholar knows. Professor Christlich 


famous Mythical 








and Professor Luthardt, foremost among thoroughly 
evangelical experts of Germany in the department of the 
Christian evidences, assure the world that Strauss’ theory 
no longer needs to be answered in the theological depart- 
ments of the German universities. ‘It has been swept 
sors of German intellectual workshops,’ 


once to the present writer, 


out at the back-d 
said Professor Chriestlieb 
Sand it iL becomes Euglis 
food that Germans have throw 


2 


nen or Americans to feed on 





1 ont of doors as inteilec- 


tual refuse. 


We have notieal with much pleasure that one of the 


stories in the Christmas (lube is from the pen 
fellow-student Mr. T. G. Marquis. It is a tale of New 
Brunswick fisher life, simply and clearly toll; and its 
descriptions of the scenery of the Miramichi are much 
above the ordinary. We shoul like to see more of this 
sort of thing from the students of Queen’s. Her record 
in literature in the past surpasses that of any other of 
our Canadian universities, and we should see to it that 
she holds this position in the future. The tale in ques- 
tion did not give Mr. Marquis very much of an oppor- 
tunity of showing what he can do; but, making allowance 
for the limitations of space and time, it was exccedingly 
well done. 


of our 





The Preshyterian Review objects to onr publishing ex- 
Y J 


tracts from George Moore’s ‘ Confessions,” and virtually 
charges us with making light of the blood spilled on 
With all due deference to the Review, we fail 
Is it because, 
ful 


Calvary. 
to see how it can support such a charge. 
Ut one particular period in his Jife, that very wonder 
Young man became move impressed with the love of the 
flesh than of the spirit? If it is, we do not see why it 
did not yo a step further and charge us with being at 
the sume time a materialist like Ivan Turgenicf or a 
fatalist like Horace. We published extracts from all three 
on life or death, 


hot because they expressed our views 
And we do not 


bat simply because they were literature. ‘ 
think that shutting off our students from books of which 
the world is salto will make them any better Christians, 
The ‘ more students know about the 


World, the more they know about human nature, its 


Weaknesses, its failures, its foibles-—the broader will be 


their sympathy and the greater the good which they will 
do in the Charch and the world. 


but worse. our 


ee Ea carpe aS 


ASSOCIATE*EDITORIALS.« 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 


N the present erusale ag viust competitive examin 


= tions it becomes thoughtful men to pause and con- 
Sider whither we are tending. ‘Phat our own educational 
System, ay well as that of ili mother conntry, has in late 
yeary developed a marked inevhanieal tendeney, few will 
deny 5 but that competitive examinations have wholly, 
even largely, contributed to this result, awaits proof, 
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True, in Britain, payment by results superadded to com- 
petitive examinations has certainly exercised a pernicious 
influence upon the cause of true education ; and it may 
be admitted that. as far as that system has been adopted 
in this country, ity evil influence has been felt. That 
which was intended to operate as a salutary spar to the 
indolent teacher has prove:l to be a thorn in the flush of 
the pupil as well. ‘This might have been anticipated, but 
was not. Now that teachers are more or less fully alive 
to a sense of duty, by all means uiseard the spar. Bat 
does it fullow that, because the spar is found to be per 
nicious in ity eifeets, the bridle shoul be discarded alse y 
We think not. 


COMPULSORY VOTING. 


WELL-KNOWN Canwlian paper seems to think 
that some measme should be taken to compel all 
to whom the franchise is extendel tu vote at the elec- 
The object of this proposed measure is to rouse 
men from their state of indifference, and thus lessen the 
possibility of corrupting the elections. 


tions. 


There does not 
seem to be anything fuadamentally wrong in compelling 
those who have votes to cast them; still it is question- 
able whether such a measure would result in any prac- 
tical advantage. Kxtreme advocates of personal treedon, 
--men who are unable to distinguish between rational 
license —men who have no coneeption of what is really 


implied tu personal liberty —would, no doubt, ery out 


against compulsion on the ground that the state is inter- 
fering with the natural rights of the individual, Such 
an objection is based on a false conception of the Salution 
existing between the individual and the state, Iidivi- 
dual rights are not inherent yaalities, nor appendiuses 





° 
which are born with us, but they are possessions which 
we come to have from being members of a social and 
political organism, ‘The state vests iu the tdividual the 
right of voting, and this implies that the intividual has a 
corresponding duty to perform towards the state. Chere. 
fore, when the indivilual ceases to observe this duty, by 
ceasing to exercise his franchise, the state may justly 
cease to extend the right to him on the ground thatat i 
given only on the condition that it be used te fart Hea 
national well-being. The withdrawing of the franchise 
from non-voters for a certain limited time Might have a 
tendency to stir up a public spirit in the indifferent «lint 
the imposition of a fine, though not in itself unjust, 
For, in the 
would raise up a clement hostile to the 


Is a 
it 
state ; and, in 
nd place, no advantage can acerue to tha xt 


hopeless means of reform. first place, 





the se 
from the votes of men who are purely seltish. 


ate 


Religion is the tie that connects man with his Creator, 
and holds him te His throne. If that tie he all sundered, 
all broken, he flaats away, a worthless atom in the ani- 
verse ; its proper attractions all gone, its destiny thivart- 
ed, and its whole future nothing but darkness, disubetina 
and death.—- Webster, 
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*THE FOOTLIGHTS.* 


“YEOMEN OF THE GUARD.” 

[* maintaining that Gilbert and Sullivan have scored 
another success in ‘ The Yeomen of the Guard,” we 
The Opera House was 
well filled on Friday evening, Dec. 2Ist, by that select 
audience which Kingston can so easy produce 


think we voice public sentiment. 


when 
anything worthy of its patronage is presented, and the 
concensus of opinion pointed decidediy to any ualified 
praise. The company is a good one, well balanced and 
effective, the choruses strong, and the loading voices well 
up to the standard. ‘Phe costumes are tuagnilicent, and, 
m our opinion, exceed anything of the kind that has ever 
been seen on tlie Kingston stage. The plot is laid in and 
about the historic Tower of London, the scenery of which 
the company carries with it. © Phe Yeomen of the 
Guard” contains scarcely as much dialogue as its prede- 
cessors, and will not, we fancy, from the superior style of 
music adopted, be as widely quoted. To appreciate the 
libretto it is a sine qua nor that one must see it produced, 
the sonys, ete, being so interwoven that one may not 
appear alone with advantage. Miss Helen Lamont, the 
pritoa donna, has a soprano voice of wonderful range and 
power, and her command over the technique of her art is 
certainly marvellous, but we failed to notiee that sy mpa- 
thetic vein which is so conspicuons in the contralto of 
Miss Baker, who, by the way, is an old favorite, having, 
with N.S. Burnham, appeared in Ruddigore and Mikado. 
In appending a few of the chief roles we refrain from 
adding an outline of the plot, which may be found com- 
plete elsewhere ; 
Sir Richard Cholnondeley, Lieutenant 
of the Tower, oo... 0... cc... Mr Joseph C. Fay 
Colonel Fairfax, under sentence of death. Geo. Traverner 
Sergeant Meryll, of the Yeomen of the 





“Guards... sods dq gabon ele inalers ascr’ Signor Brocolini 
Leonard Meryll, hisson.  .........., Kdward Gervaise 
Jack Point, a strolling jester......0 0.0... James Gilbert 
Wilfred Shadbolt, head jailer of the tower 

and assistant tormenter....... 0.000. N.S. Burnham 
The headsman.........000..0 cece cee ee ceeeeee C. Soule 


Elsie Maynard, a strolling singer ..... - Miss Lament 
Phwhe Meryll, Sergt. Meryll’s daughter. . Miss Alice Carle 
Dame Carruthers, housekeeper to the 

tower... 0.6... .............. Miss Mabella Baker 
Kate, her niece..... 0.0.0.0... cece e eee ... Miss Millard 





The rendition of Haydn’s grand oratorio, “ Creation,” 
by the Kingston Choral Socicty, some time ago, and 
which we brictly noticel in our last issue, was undoubt- 
edly the most artistically rendered chorus that has been 
heard in this city. The solcists were Miss Smart, of 
Brockville, soprano ; Mrs. Betts, of Kingston, soprano ; 
Mr. Stanclitfe, of Montreal, bass ; and Mr. J. Greenwood, 
of Kingston, tenor, Of the soloists the favorites were 


Mies Sinart and Mr, Stanclitfe, both of whom completely 
captivated the audience, 














3 LITER ATURE.& 


FROM KALLISTRATOS. 
Na myrtle bough wilt I wrap ny sword, 
Like Hannodios and Aristogeiton, 
The day they struck the tyrant down 
And Athens freed, their native town. 


Harmodios dear, thou art not dead ! 
In the isles of the blest men fame thee, 
Where swift Achilles lives in light, 
And Dionwdes, skilled in fight. 


In a myrtle bough will I Wrap my sword, 
Like Harmodios aud Aristogeiton, 

When at the shrine of Athene they 

Did the tyrant Hipparchos slay. 


For aye thro’ the world shall your deed be told, 
Loved Harmodios and Aristogeiton, 
Because ye struck the tyrant down 
And Athens freed, your native town. 


FIRST LOVE. 
x hs 
H, love is deathless! We do cheat 
Ourselves who say that we forget 
Old fancies. Last love may be sweet ; 
First love is sweeter yet, 
II, 
And day by day more sweet it grows 
Forevermore, like precious wine, 
As ‘Lime’s thick cobwebs o’er it close 
Until it is divine, 
WI, 
Grows dearer every day and year, 
Let other loves come, go at will : 
Although the last love may he dear, 
First love is dearer still, 
From ‘ Lyrics,” by 
GeoRGE FREDERIC CAMERON. 
THE BEGGAR. 
PASSED along the street. . 
me, an infirm old man. 
The inflamed, tearful eyes, and blue lips, the coarse 
Ah, how frightfully 


A beggar stopped 


rags, the loathsome sores. 
had poverty disfigured this being ! 

He stretched out his dirty, red, swollen hand towards 
me, . . he moaned, and whimpered for charity. 

I searched all my pockets, . . . neither purse nor 
watch, nor handkerchief could be found. . . . I had 
brought nothing with me. 

The beggar waited, . . 
shook slightly and quivered. 

Distressed and embarrassed, I seized the soiled hand 


and his outstretched hand 


anid pressed it. . “My brother, blame me not, I 


. ” 
have nothing, brother. 

The beggar turned his red eyes upon me ; his blue lips 
parted in a smile—and he pressed my fingers (which had | 

. : I 

grown chill) in return, o 

“Tt matters not, brother,” he faltered ; “I thank you } 

. : yr 27 

all the same. For that was a gift, my brother, 

And T realized that [also had received a gift from my 
brother. 


February, 1878. Tvay PORGENIEF, 





A DAY ON THE RIDEAU. 

HERE are, in this Canada of ours, regions of beauty 
‘| and grandeur that but few eyes have gazed upon, 
and which, instead of being inaccessible and remote, are 
at our very doors, but hidden by the yeil of our ignorance 
and indifference regarding them. | 

The Rockies, Niagara and the Thousand Islands, grand 
and awe-inspiring as they are, are not the only scenes of 
natural beauty in our native land worthy to rank as high 
as the highest of those in other countries. Let us look 
and see if we cannot chance upon one of these bits of 
fairyland, 

Wow many of you, my readers, have seen the Rideau 
river? T need hardly wait for an’ answer, for I am con- 
vinced there are but few. Let us, however, in spite of 
the frost and snow which now are considerably more 
common than gently flowing waves and green-mantled 
hills, banish the calendar and-in imagination take a sum- 
mer voyage to Smith’s Falls. 

The sun has just risen, this cool July morning, on the 
old city of Kingston. The screech of the whistle calls 
us all on board, the ropes are loosed, the wheels revolve, 
and off we go. 

Through a narrow, winding channel, which r 
of the labyrinths of ancient Greece, we pass low banks on 
either hand until we come to the rocky gorge at the 
entrance to our first lock at Kingston Mills, six miles 
north of the city. Here we ascend, through four locks, 
about forty-five feet, and while this is going on we have 
plenty of time to look about us and admire the attractive- 
hess of the surroundings. High, rocky hills, covered 
with verdure, rising on cither side of the narrow river, 
which reflects their beauties on its calm surface, rapid, 
rushing waterfalls, sloping lawns, covered with a green 
Velvet sod and shaded by graceful maples--a paradise for 
picnickers, an overflowing draught for the thirsty soul of 
an artist. 

But our steamer is ready for us again, 
through a maze of stumps and shoals which threaten our 
safety, but past which we smoothly "uy, thauks to our 
Pilot’s skilful arm, on and on toward the green rocky | 
k the channel, till we begin to 
Suddenly the land 
ow, indeed, that 


eminds us 


and on we glide 





shore which seems to bloc 
Wonder if this is to be the end. 
breaks and we see an opening-—so nar 
doubts arise within us as to the possibility of such a 
bulky craft as ours passing through. But on we go. The 
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several hours through even the most enchanting scenery 
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opening widens and we rush through, almost tonvhine the 
. : — . °o 
overhanging trees on either bank, emerging into one of 
those picturesque little lakes so freely distributed on this 
river. 

The shores now are becoming less rocky and barren 

: 

unda mantle of green covers them all, stretching from 
the surface of the river to the summit of the high range 
+ B . . St, * = 

of hills on either side. We almost feel the solitude and 


silence which reign here, and it is seldom we come across 


any evidences of man’s handiwork. Everywhere wild, 
ragged hills, dense, impassable forests, and low, irregular 
shores meet the eye, until suddenly we round a point and 
approach the heavy masonry of a collection of locks, 

These useful obstacles are scattered pretty freely on 
this peculiar stream, and serve to break the monotony 
which often oppresses the traveller in an unbroken run of 
Most of them are beautifully situated, and the Senne 
tion of the artificial with the natural makes a decidedly 
attractive pieture. Unquestionably the finest of these 
is at Jones’ Falls, which we reach after a run of several 
hours, and as there are here five locks to pass through in 
order to rise nincty feet, we may as well disembark and 
spend our time surveying the beauty of the place. 

A short walk takes us to where the river leaps over a 
partially artificial barrier, and, rushing through a nurrow 
cut in the rocks, winds its way in rapid, foaming waves 
tu the foot of the gorge. The trees on cither hand pati 
hang che fall, their branches almost Meeting in a natural 
arch, and, viewed from below, the whole scene ig wonder- 
fully grand. 

But all this takes time, and before we have time to 
thoroughly digest what we have seen We must hurry ai 
board in obedience to the sharp whistle, giving only a 
glance at the immense dam, which is one hundred and 
twenty feet high, and built of enormous blocks of grey 
sandstone. 

The islands now become more numerous, and the chan- 
nel shoots in and ont anony them in its erratic course till 
our minds grow bewildered and we hopelessly lose our 
bearings. But somehow or other the Wwiy opens up asave 
advance, and after passing through Newhoro Cut We soon 
emerge into Rideau Lake, which is the largest on the 
river, and the highest point between Kingston and Ot- 
tawa. This may seem strange to many, but it is a fact 
that the Rideau flows both ways, and we now begin to 
descend. 

Rideau Lake stretches for ten miles, and is full of small, 
nicely shaded islands, whien are well patronized by camp- 
ers in the summer months. Having crossed the lake, a 
short run brings us to the most beautiful part of this pie- 
turesquc viver, Pullamalee Cut, and just as we enter it 
the sun, bathed in golden splendor, is approaching the 
horizon, making the whole scene appear indeseribably 
lovely. Pullamalee Cut is a narrow, artificial canal, 
about two miles long, and was constructed abou a cen- 
tury ago, but since then the hand of Nature has been at 
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work clothing the once barren shores with a mantle of 
ivy, overhung with gracefully drooping trees. We almost 
hold our breath as we quietly glide along, and when we 
again join the river proper we reluctautly look back and 
feel as if we had had a glimpse of Parailise. 

Just as the darkness is growing dense, and the shores 
are becoming indefinite aud gloomy, we reach the end of 
our trip aud go ashore at Smith's Falls, rather Weary, 
but nevertheless full of en:husiasm and satisfaction, Fare, 


please ! 


. EXCHANGES. « 


HE following is taken from one of our exchanges. It 
expresses our sentiments very fairly in regard to the 


narrow, illiberal spirit that is manifested in an article on 
‘* The Theatre and the Church” ; 

‘We have a certain hesitancy in opening the Preshy- 
terian College Journal, because it is painful to find the 
broad, liberal thinking and universal charity of many of 
its articles marred by the narrowness ani assumption of 
certain pages that the editors should not admit, and 

‘which go to spoil a whole number. The November num- 
her is so spoiled by the treatment of an article on ‘The 
Theatre and the Church.’ With the question itself we 
have nothing to do, but it is a mistake for so respectable 
a journal to give space to a contributor who affirms that 
one who goes to the theatre becomes ‘intimate with the 
swearer, the Sabbath breaker, the infidel, and the liar,’ 
Of course, if one wishes to make a erusade against every- 
thing artistic, he can be casily met ; but one who asserts 
that it is the aim of the theatre to ridicule the religion of 
Christ, and to profane the name of God, and as: igns ita 
place in Hades, has sadly missed the mark of modern 
Christian teaching. Such a tone savors strongly of the 
spirit of Alexander the coppersmith, and goes to discredit 

Young men should beware 





the truth when it is spoken, 
of cunt; it blinds to higher things. here is much in the 
theatre to be condemned, and a high ground for censure, 
but the Journal can he assured that the age of gross vio- 
lence in the treatment of moral questions has vanished 
with inquisitions of all kinds” Catholic and Protestant. 


on * 

The Dalhousie facee does not appear to have a “dread 
*pprebension” of the Senate, but speaks out boldly, sug- 
gesting improvementy in the curriculum. We agree with 
the Gazette that such subjects as history, political science 
ancl metaphysics are at least quite as valuable for devel 
opmg the ind ag Glasses, and that a knowledge of them 
will be, for Many, more useful in after life, because it 


leads tow broader aequaintanee with the world of to-day, 


* * 
% 


The Notre Dame Scholastic is always welcome to our 
table. It compares favorably with the hest of the ex- 
changes, Its continued articles on “The French Drama,” 
contributed by Rey, S. Fitte, C.S.C., are extremely in- 
teresting and edifying, and will reward careful perusal, 








j months of travel. 





* COLLEGE 


THE PRINCIPAL’S RETURN. 
HEN the telegram came from Principal Grant. 
announcing his safe arrival in Vancouver and the 
probability of his reaching Kingston on the QWnd, great 
was the disappointment felt by the students, as but few 
would be here to weleome him owing to the Christmas 


PEUS 


vacation. However, those who could possibly do so ve- 
mained to meet him, and arrangements were quickly 
made by those few to make up for the deficiency in num- 
bers by the warmth and cordiality of their greeting. 
With great thoughtfulness and kindness Mr. B. W, 
Folger, Superintendent of the K. & P. RR., placed at 
the disposal of the students a comfortable car, and invited 
as many as possible to go to Sharbot Lake to meet the 
Principal there. His offer was promptly accepted, and 
when at 12.40 o'clock on Saturday afternoon the train 
steamed from the station, a good crowd of the boys was 


! on board. 


Whether it was owing to their anticipations regarding 
the Principal, or the necessary result of a free ride, or 
the inspiration caused by the Christmas vacation, we 
know not, but certain it is that-—well, to put it mildly, 
one would hardly have thought a Quaker meeting was 
going on in that car. For war had heen declared. 
Headed by the Y. M. C. A. President, a courageous few 
had attempted to take forcible possession of a seat upon 
which feur seniors were lazily reclining, The charge 
was resisted, the spectators joined in, but just before any 
blood was spilled the brakeman shoved his head in at the 
door and yelled “ Yoweraooo !” er something like that, 
and as the train slowed up open went all windows and 


- ont went all heads to view the situation and smile at any 


village dainsel that hove in sight, 
however, fortunately for them. 
Then screech went the whistle and they were off again 
—some, by the way, remained “off” all afternoon, A 
few ininutes before three Sharhot Lake was reached, and 
not long afterward the train from Ottawa steamed into 
the station. Forming into a rather formidable phalanx 
on the platform, the students awatted their Principal, 
and all cyes were centred on the door of his car as the 
passengers streamed ont. Suddenly a yell rent the air, 
then another and anether until, no doubt, the startled 


passengers began to think they had come inte contact 
But 


Mighty few hove, 


with a menagerie or a Salvation Army detachment. 
there was one who did uot mistake those enthusiastic 
shouts, one to whose ear they were us pleasant as the 


_ softest inusic, for they meaut a welcome home after 


And as Dr. Grant stepped from his 
ear, the well-worn but favourite chorus ‘ For he’s a jolly 
good felow ” burst forth, then hurrying forward the 
boys in turn grasped his hand, receiving from him kind 
words of recognition and grecting. When this perform- 
ance had been gone through to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, the train was again boarded, the Principal 


: 
3D 





entering a special car and the students monopolizing 
another, But owing to the lateness of the train sine 
east the start for home was delayed an hour, aud all Sits 
ere employed to while away the time. Our 
of the Alma Mater visited an old 


of devices w 
worthy president 
settler, and procuring from him a pair of buckskin mits, 
returned in great glee to the train, These haviag been 
tried on all round were returmed to their owner and pro- 
Then our old friend Rev. Alex. McAuley, 


nounced Ok. 
Managing 


who was along, very gracefully presented our 
Kditor a mysterious-looking little parvel, “on behalf of 
the ladies of Sharbot Lake.” This parcel on being 
opened was found ¢o consist of a diminutive doll. A 
Speech was demanded in return, but somehow before the 
bashful editor get well started he got mixed up with a 
lasso, and descended rather abruptly from the back of 
the seat on whieh he had been perched. fn the middle 
of this confusion Dr. Smith entered the car accompanied 
hy the Principal, who, on being iliscovered, was received 
with great applause. 

Silence having been obtained, the Principal thanked 
the students for their reception, which was all the more 
gratifying to him since it was entirely unexpected, for he 
had supposed that most of them had gone home for the 
holidays. He, however, thought it best to delay any 
formal address till after classes hid opened in January, 
when he would be able to meet all the students. He was 
glad to say that his health was entirely restored, and 
ie he had enjoyed his trip exceedingly. But wherever 
ie was the most welcome news was about Queen's and 
Kingston. Tb was in the Antipodes~-some perhaps would 
. ee ‘*lower world,” and in truth it wus rather 
ca a gh he felt quite comfortable there—that the 
ae convocation and the inauguration of the new 
Professors had reached him. He was very gratified in- 
deed at the three additions to the teaching stu of Queen’s 
ae his departure. Messrs. Gappons McGillivray and 

ortt were decided acquisitions, and the University 
oa eee mae 
i “Ws etories 0 1é OTDA ean 
in Montreal, for he had learned from experience that 
athletics if not pushed to extremes weres instead of being 
= detriment. to study, rather an assistant. While in 
Japan he had met both Beall and Dunlop, the latter of 
Whom had come hundreds of miles to see him. He was 


la’ : 
Skul to get home, however, and was fortunate enough to 
h Kingston 


he able to do as he had prophesied wad reae 
aa ue Again thanking the abudents for siltay, 
le the Principal retired to his car amid enthusiastic 

cheers, 
Gat a pve the train was whirling basal the Lime- 
Pa and darkness was fast settling on the sur- 
tie Sue ep eliets all euoanien was turned froin 
Brag ae the interior of the ear, One of the a 
aaa . i ue for the holidays, had joined the excursion, 
ie entertainment of the rest now produced an 
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bled two freshies fighting, "uch to the edification of : 

scholarly andience. Tired of this, and hale oe ae 
all the songs ever heard of in this region, J eo 
was called on for a recitation. Accordingly se oe 
on either side by an enthusiastic aliens: Se aS ee 
forth in that mayniliceat oration, * Pianta hee 
countrymen! He veceived willl applause al the a a 
each sentence, and worked on the feelings of his ee . 
to a tremendous extent, especially When, with Sanne 
pathos, he called upon them to prepare to shed cae 
they had any on hand. This o vation ended aries oe 
the speaker forgetting his position and suddenly ce 
ing, “Give me back my stick there, McCammon : ¥ 

fellows won’t let me retrieve myself.” Then sbuio - 
songs were sung, eagh man choosing his own melod an 
altogether the effect was very grand. It was nea Me nee 

: clock when the train rolled into the city, and 1 : - 
inforeed here by move students and ditisdiig a bie ae 
made for the City Hall, where the Mayor, a a 
the city of Kingston and in presence of. AG ie ta 
audience, read the following addres Sey age 





cipal Grant i= aonb welnons fe des 
To the Very Reverend George Monroe Grint, D.D.. Pp 
cipal of Queen's Universiry. ime Silas 
_hheye tEND AND Dnan Stn, — As Chief Magistrate of the 
city of Kingston, [ desire on behalf of the municipal ¢ : 
poration, and also on behalf of the citizeus at ne ae 
extend to you a hearty welcome home after a - 
longed absence ina distant quarter of the ane nie 
cause of your absence was one which every nay cee 
community deplored ; but we doubt not that while avave 
ing an enforced vacation. at the Antipodes you eae) 
delighted vision the far removed extremities of as 
world-encircling empire, and that warnith of on 
patriotic sentiment was increased, as your ee oe 
quaintance with our fellow-subjects under the pati i 
cross widened. its 
When you first came among us, eleven years ayo, y 
Inought with youa high reputation for ability ai sade 
spirit, and, confiding in the accuracy of common : na 
we took your good qualities at the time wpon ie 
During the intervening period, a more familiar obs tee 
tion of your character has served only to dee ce es 
confirm our previous impressions, and we now i. e 
as a public man of rave judgment and capacity, v ee ase 
energy, thorough independence, outspoken ee 
conviction, and ardent patriotism. These Gace i 
not alone won for you the adiniration and Atsana ae 
fellow-citizens of Kingston, but they Paeodcls ee 
name familiar in the mouths of the Canadian a ee 
every part of the Dominion as a synonym for eae c 
virtuous and distinguished in our national public life. 
The institution with which you are more immedi: ie 
connected, Queen’s University, owes its present aa 
ing condition principally to your arduous labors hin. 


viving its languishing vigor, in enlarging the staff, in 
: » stall, 


intere . 
sting machi . core aan < : « 
§tmachine, which, when worked aright, resem- | completing its equipment, and in placiug i 
: : weniy Lt upon a sound 
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financial basis, you have accomplished a great and noble 
work, a work of priceless bencht to the intellectual and 
moral life of Canada, one which will confer blessings 
upon society in the distant future, when the present 
generation shall be forgotten, and the noise of living fame 
shall have died into an echo. 

We are thankful to learn that the health which gave 
way under your self-sacrificing exertions on behalf of the 
University endowment fund has been fully vestored. We 
trust you may long be spared to your native country to 
continue in the plenitude of your powers a career of such 
great usefulness as yours -has been in the past. 

For Mrs. Grant and your family we pray that Provi- 
dence may bestow upon them every gift that can make 
life fortunate and happy. 

J. Duxcan Tuompsox, Mayor. 


The Mayor also read a telegram from the graduates of 
Queen’s, Almonte, who desired to join the citizens and 
students in sincere congratulations upon the safe return 
of Principal Grant in renewed health. 

The School Board also presented an address, which was 
read by the Chairman, Mr. ‘l. ©. Wilson. 

REPLY OF THE PRINCIPAL 

Principal Grant was received with great applause. He 
thanked the Council and School Board for the high public 
honor paid him. He begyed the School Board to excuse 
him replying to its address ; he would do so when the 
students returned from their holidays. ‘Then he would 
discuss educational matters. He would also have pleas- 
ure in sending a formal reply to the Council. 
remained for him but to address his fellow-citizens, He 
confessed that he found it difficult to express himself on 
this the first oecasion he had received go signal a mark of 
wpproval from his fellow-citizens, Naturally he was at a 
He felt almost as 
poor fellows who are about to be married—for the first 
time. (Laughter) Another 
unaware why he hal received such a mark of public ap- 
Preciation. Such honors were usuilly reserved for per- 
sons who had gone away and performed some public duty, 
but he had only taken a holiday and not of his own ac- 
cord. He had done as his masters ordered, gone away, 
dvawn on them for his expeuses, and got well, (Cheers. ) 


During his wbsence of nine months he had crossed seven 
oceans, encircled the 


loss how to respond, awkwiurd as the 





reason was that he was 


1 globe, touched on the five great 
continents—Kurope, Africa, Asia, Australia, and Canada 
—esides touching at se 
of islands that stud the waters of the vast Pacific, islands 
he had long desired to see since his youthful fancy had 
heen stirred by the poet Inureate, in “ Locksley Hall,” 
where in his wanderings he went 


veral of those marvellous 


6c = sot, ‘ i 
es from island unto island, at the gathering of the day, 
apie 6 Nati ‘ 
arger constellations burning, mellow moons and happy 
skies, 


DR en " : ? 
3readths of tropic shades and palms in clusters, 


Knots of Paradise,” 


Nothing j 


groups | 
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| in this province. 


How beautiful the words, how rhythmical, but not all 
the truth. One needs to visit those sub-tropical and 
tropical lands and Jearn how poor are the people. There 
are not as many comfortable homesteads in them all as 
(Cheers. ) 
* there may be, but having seen the southern 


‘‘ Larger constellations 
burning ’ 
cross it could not at all equal our dear old friend the 
(reat Bear. In that southern land he had stood in the 
tropic shades, and had had cocoanuts knocked down by 
natives, and had diseovered what was meant by ‘“ the 
milk in the cocoanut,” but he also found that men were 
afraid to sit down because of the deadly viper lurking 
near by, and the beauty and sunlight were but the pre- 
paration for the cyclone and typhoon, which tore to atoms 
the houses of the poor, or floods that swept away the 
results of their labors, ‘After all I prefer to stay in 
Canada,” said the Principal, as the audience loudly ap- 
plauded. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘Canada is a good enough country 
for me, (Cheers), and a great deal too good for any man 
who has doubts of its future. (Cheers.) Such men to 
he consistent should go to a country they think better. 
IT can join an old friend of mine, in a nameless city, 
lunenting over its slow progress who said that things 
would never be hetter until a few first-class funerals oc- 
curred. (Laughter.) Canada would also be better for a 
few first-class funerals. However, as Providence had 
spared them we can do as well by them and a good many 
more.” (Cheers. ) 

Canada, continued the Principal, never seemed so fair, 
So promising or so spacious as when he sniffed its air a 
week ago. Vancouver, with its beautiful site, backed 
with the magnificent Sierras clothed with Douglass pine 
and dusted on the summits with snow, was a fairer sight 
than viewed before on bis trip. And then when he 
stepped on the C, P. R. Pullman he never travelled over 
a better equipped road in any of the five quarters of the 
globe. (Cheers.) He advised the people to take the trip 
to Hong Kong, and they would return better satisfied 
with their own land, Canada never seemed so fair as 
after he had seen other countries, for was it not his own 
land He held that as aman thought his wife the fairest 
in all the world—and the man who did not should be 
shot ; no, that was a soldier's death, he should be hung, 
(Laughter}--and his baby the best in the city, so he had 
the same right to think of his country, And no city 
seemed so important to him as Kingston, (Cheers.) He 
It seemed to him 

Before he landed 


was reminded of it at every point. 

that it had spread from ocean to ocean. 
his cabin was visited by Kev, Roderick McKay, a yra- 
duate of Queen's. On the C. PLR. dining car—and such 
a car, it would make one’s teeth water to tell of the 
breakfasts given-—was found Mr. Kareh, who sends his 
regards to friends; then in the Pullman was found Hngh 
McLennan, President of the M.'T. Co. At Medicine Hat 
Was encountered Mr. Tweed, a member of the North- 
West Council, and a son of a Kingstonian ; then came 
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Rev. Mr. Herald to send his love to the boys at College, 
and to his wife, who was looking after them. At Maple 
Creek, in uniform, was a Mr. Saunders and Major 
Antrobus, and other old friends. All these things made 
him think Kingston was spreading out, and then at Swift 
Current he heard from the Mayor, stating that a recep- 
tion would be tendered him. At Port Arthur Judge 
Hamilton was met, who, after greeting the Principal, 
said: “By the way, I gave you nothing towards the 
Jubilee fund (cheers and laughter), but before my next 
birthday T intend to send you $1,000." (Cheers.) ‘*I 
teil you,” said the Principal, ‘the judge never looked so 
handsome—and ali the Hamiltons are handsome—and if 
theve were any blemishes in his face [ looked at them 
with my blind eye, for there was such a glow of rosy 
light in it that its best features were brought out in bold 
relief.” (Cheers.) By the time he got through he felt 
that he was a citizen of no mean city. He was thankful 
to God for His goodness afd to the citizens of Kingston 
for their kindness. He had watched for news from 
Kingston with the greatest eagerness. He was in Aus- 
tralia when he read about the convocation ceremonics, 
and he was grieved at the impertinence of some students. 
‘*Why I believe, Mr. Mayor,” remarked the Principal, 
‘* that they axked you ‘Where’s your wig.’ (Cheers and 
laughter. ) Now I was annoyed at that, for I felt that 
they might, at the next convocation, ask me that ques- 
tion, and I would be more to blame, as I had just come 
from the greatest wool-producing country in the world 
(cheers), and I haven't brought back enough even to pull. 
ie Why Iam as bad as the poor darkey who 
ad no wool on de top ob his head, in de place where 
de wool ought to graw.’” 
; He hoped the Mayor was not annoyed, that he did not 
mo the horseplay, for probably he had asked simi- 
Hu impertinent questions under similar circumstances. 
The President said that on rea shing Vancouver he found 
vu bateh of papers for him, and what a tale they unfolded. 
Why he was actually annoyed to think how much better 
the people had been getting along while he was away, 
and of how little conseyuence he was auyway (laughter. ) 
But at what a rate their schemes had been matured. 
Railways to the cast, railways to the west, dry-dock, 
loop line through the city, water works, ‘and every one 
of them good, Lam sure.” No doubt the improvements 
Would cost something, but sacrifices must be made for 
the public good. They should not think whether the 
see aay cee eae ee. a aaa 
A » spirit of every Man except one 
or two whom [ will not venture to name, not knowing 
them.” 


ce the city had been pes by leaps and 
$ some citizens hi Mai ark days any were 
Sorrow fue A we ane 2 lea atheen 
taken, Macc: Eee Ou NDS ay sp ‘ ea 
heat a s. Gunn, than in whom a cat el henrt never 
Seoteh aus gone, ul Miss Macdonald—with her fine and 
ch stories, with her humow' and sound seuse, her 





geniality ever bubbling from a full cup, always attractive 
and irresistible-—-who conld associate death with ci 
And many others whom he did not know personally Ree 
with whose friends he sorrowed. Grim death iideed 
had been knocking at the door of the poor man ag well 
a » * 7 a S perael ife wae ft : 
te a. of ale belt tue was indeed short, and 
‘ if they “worked while it was called day, for 
the night cometh when no man can work.” Ee iiseed 
his hearers to follow all that was yood in those that scene 
gone 
— And so to live, 
That when the sun of our existence sinks in nivht 
Memorial sweets of mercies done = 
May shrine our name in memories bright : 
And the blest seed we scatter : 

Bloom in a hundred days to come.” 

The Principal said that while he had travelled as a 
private citizen, yet he was continually appealed $i 
Auboralts to give his opinions touching Canadian affairs 
The people there know as little of Canada as anliane 
do of Australia, The little cablegrams about and § 
and the acceptance of Canada, on paying its debt i ae 
United States, were very puzzling, and he was appealed 
to for enlightenment. He told them two things (1) that 
Canada would settle its own future on its ne : A 
woud neither be bullied nor bribed (cheers) by ar 
and (2) that Canadians love and respect the people ie a 
United States —of course not all the politicians tee - 
not even do that in our own country, much ae tlo 
another —-and have no desire for any friction to ‘ea : 
relations, and, while the people of the United cae 
loved and respected Canadians, yet they would do pee 
if they thought that Canadians could be either eae 
bribed. (Cheers.) ‘‘ Was I not justitied in wayiite - 
much ”” he asked, and the applause that followe ¥ so 
suflicient answer, 

He asked no higher name than that of a citizen of 
Kingston, of Canada. The days of caste and class unl 
privilege, iu both spiritual aul secular things, is past. a 


d was 


can aspire to serve the country; all can strive for the 
prize of serving it the most loyally and usefully with, 
truest intent and for the farthest-reaching celia - 
considered that there were three forms of ‘duty ne ed 
man, his duty to humanity, to the nition, Ai ne . 
He had learned to love mankind more than eel a 
for he had discovered that no man, no matter his efore, 


: color 
or the skies he was under, refus : vet 
ik as under, refused to listen to the 


plead- 
ae i , (Cheers.) He 
thanked God that Canada was such a country as it was 
and that the people, too, were of the right stock nl 
never, 11 his travels, saw brawnier or bigwer-hended 1 . 
than in Canada, and he hoped that they would ite a: 
to do their best for it, continually, ungrudgingly ieee v : 
fee or reward, except the reward that cee ee She 
But where did he place the Chareh + a witl 
He looked more to the ee 


he 


ings or claims of justice and mercy 


right ee 
political parties. 


heii ; aire : 3 
the man than the church he belonged te. If <eadci, 











good true citizen aud a true man in his funily, then he 
had no fear of the Church. 

“ }xcuse me,” he said, “for having spoken at such 
Permit me to thank you for the honour and 
J aim not ungrateful. 


length. 


consideration bestowed on me. 
Ask for my services whenever you like; they are at your 
(Cheers.) And now at this holy Christinas 


season Lbid you goud-bye, for Linust go to my family, 


disposal. 


that third form of duty, and which is nearest my heart, 
but before we go I will conclude with Tiny ‘Tim’s bless- 
ins, as given in one of Dickens’ works, ‘ 
all.” 

The audience dispersed with cheers for Priucipal Grant, 
Mrs. Grant, the Queen and the Mayor. 
forward to grasp the Principal's hand before he 


ficd bless us 


Many pressed 
harried 
homeward, 

Active preparations are now geing on in the city by 
students and alumni for a grand reception to be tendered 
the Principal as soon as classes re-open. 


THE MEDICAL REUNION. 

PRHE third annual reunion of the Royal College oceur- 
redon the evening of Dec. 19th in the Arts building, 
and was a decided success, Those who had the decorating 
in hand certainly did their work well, for never before 
did the corridors, rooms, aul every other part of the 
building present a more attractive appearance. Bunting 
and evergreens everywhere abounded, and many and 
flattering were the exclamations from the fair guests as 

they gazed about dnrivg the evening. 
Shortly after cight o'clock the guests began to stream 
in at the front eutrance, where they were politely receiv- 





ed by the students and escorted to the dressing reoms. 
The band of the 4th P.W.O. Rifles furnished inspiriting 
music, until at nine o'clock Mr. John Dall tool tie chair 
in Convovation Hall, and in the name of the students 
bade all a hearty welvome. ‘Then Dr. 
ed, representing the faculty, after which the concert 
began. The singer of the evening was Mrs. Whitehead, 
of Rochester, who captivated her hearers by the peculiar 
fulness and sweetness of her voice, her distinct enuncia- 
The first song, “DE have lost 


{Lenderson follow- 


tion aud clearness of tone. 
my Huridice,” from “Orpheus,” by Gluck, was rapturous- 
ly encored, as was algo the serenale, “Open thy Lattice,” 
by Gregh. Her other selections were: “Thine Kyes so 
Blue and Tender,” by Lassen; “Two Marionettes,” by 
Cooke ; and ‘Lhe Last Rose of Summer,” with orchestral 
obligato. 
vem of the evening, and it is to be regretted that it did 


This last-named song was, in our opinion, the 
not take plave carlier on the program. Miss McCartney, 
though better known to a Kingston audience, quite aston- 
ished those present by displaying a swectness and purity 
of tone Ititherto unknown, and her natural and easy man- 
her on the stage called forth much admiration. She sang 
cop 8 are 8 * ‘e rp ° A 
Che Swallow,” by Pinsuti, and “The Nightingale,” by 
Sledhi we : age : 
Gledhil, but excelled in her rendition of a lullaby which 
a ay re fs ¥ + 
she gave in response to an encore demanded by the audi- 








| especially “Phe Galaxy of Song,” by Ferrazi. 
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ence for “The Nightingale.” Miss Telgmann, as a violin- 
ixt, has few eqaals in this district, and received rapturons 
The 


Telgmann orchestra delighted everybody hy its selections, 


applause for her solo, “Kuywiak,” by Wieniawski. 


The cho- 
ruses by the students, which were chavacteristically 
bright and rollickiny, 
with & 

along,’ 
and dealt with the faculty of the Royal, individually and 
collectively. 


were well received, the one meeting 


reatest approbation being “De Royal am a-moverin 
PI 3 








which was a parody on an old plantation song, 


jut this was by no means the only entertainment 
offered. Between the parts of the program lecturettes 
were delivered by Hon. Dr. Sullivan on “The Nose,” and 
Prof. Marshall on ‘Experimental Physics.” Upstairs the 
bewitching strains from the orchestra had lured many 
to the ball-room, 

“To chase the glowing hours with flying feet,” 
and waltz, polka and lancers, lancers, polka and waltz 
followed one another rapidly until “God Save the Queen” 
was played by the band, and the weary, yet still unsatis- 
fied, dancers sought their homes about two o’clock in the 
morning. 

The caterer and his assistants did their work well, the 
refreshments being served in the nglish class-room, anil 
also on the third flat for the dancers. Altogether the 
reunion was very satisfactory to both guests and stu- 
dents, and the committee feel amply repaid for their 
unsparing efforts to make the event a success. 


NOTES FROM THE ROYAL. 

rTCHE meds, were surprised a few days ago when oue of 

their most punctual and painstaking Professors failed 
to appear at his usual hour. The surprise gave place to 
siniles and the splendid rendering of the chorus, ‘ Dr. 
——’s Baby is the Picture of its Dad,” when it became 
generally known that Santa Claus had presented the Dr. 
with a new babe the preceding night. 











ENTHUSIASTIC SCLENTISTS. —Professor assures his class 
that the holding of pipes, cigars, etc., in the mouth while 
smoking is the great, and almost the only, exciting cause 
of cancer of the lip. The lecture is scarcely over when 
nearly every student in the class has a pipe in his mouth 
and a determined look on his face, which undoubtedly 
means that he is going to prove this law in the interest of 
medical science, even if he sacrifices his life in the attemp,. 

Inasubject, recently dissected at the Royal, was found 
as tro such case 
writer has had 
instead of end- 


an interesting abnormality. especially so 
is on record in any work to which the 
access. The sigmoid flexure of the colon, 
ing in the rectum at the left sacro-iliae synchondrosis, 
formed at that point an enlarged cul-de-sac,. and was 
reflected across the abdomen to the right iliac region, 
being attached to the vertebral column by a well-defined 
mesentery, and passing under the exeum, It here ended 
in the rectum, which in its first part was to the right, but 
in its second and third normal. 
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ALMA MATER SOCIETY. 

SHEE annual ineeting of the A. M.S. was held on Dee. 
q 8th, Vice-President Lavell in the chair. In the ab- 
sonve of the Secretary the retiring Assistant Secretary, 
My. A. B. Cunninghain, read an excellent report of the 
society’s progress during the past year, Mr. Heap, the 
retiring ‘Treasurer, state that there was a balance of 
over $100 in the treasury. On motion of N. R. 
michael, seconded by J. F. Smellie, the constitution was 
amended to make it possible for the soviety to adopt a 
new one at the second meeting in February, by which 
time it is hoped that the vommittee appointed for that 
purpose will have a satisfactory constitution prepared, 
Mr, KE. Ryan, B.A., the newly-elected President, was 
by Messrs. Duif and Wright. 
all his past words and actions 
yer of the society 
full extent of his 
adjourned 


Car- 


then conducted to the chair 
He expressed the hope that 
would be forgotten, and that every mem 
would support the staff of otticers to the 
power. He then declared the annual meeting 
and the first business meeting open. 

annual sports were distributed 


The prizes won at the 
Secretary 


by Mr, Rankin, On motion of Mr. Smellie, the at 
Was instructed to investigate the possibility of securing 
the dvill-shed as a skating rink, Mr. Telymann rentlered 
an execllent violin solo, and the meeting adjourned on 
motion of Mr. Cochrane. 

At the second meeting, Dec. 1th, the business was 
hurried through, nothing of very great importi 
done, The debate for the evening was, “Resolved, that 
Canada should have a standing army.” Mr. R. S. Minnes 
was appointed chairman. ‘The leaders were TH. M. Mowat, 
LL.B., and W.d. Patterson, B.A., and they were ably 
supported by a number of the students. Col, Cotton, 
Commandant, Major J. F. Wilson, Captain of A” Bat- 
tery, and Major C. R. Mayne, of the R.M.C., were pre- 
sent, aud took part in the debate. The chairman decided 


uice being 





in favor of the negative. 


PERSONALS. 
P ROK, FLWICHER has been appointed an ex 


in Classics by Trinity College, Toronto. 
T. BR. Parker, ’87, paid us a short visit before the close 
of College. He was looking well. 
Tt. ‘Thompson, 9], is Jaid 


aminer 


We regret to announce that 
up with an attack of typhoid fever. 
ly paper, the Star, 


The first number of J. Poole’s week 
We wish our old 


was published Dec. 18th, in Perth. 
classmate every success. 
‘ 9 : 
J. J. Kelly, B.A., 88, has suececded KE, Ryan, BA, 
as Principal of the Kingston Academy. He is the third 
medical student who has occupied this position. 
. ; 2 sen’s ! 
Heav, oh Israel! Give ear, oh ye men of Queen's ! 
We have learned by a late messenger from Japan that 
Dunlop has a beard. Wh-o-0-0-p! What a climate that 


country must have ! 








Colin Scott, who, by the way, is the designer of the 
cut on the cover of the JoURNAL, has been engaved ly 
ees " 

Lord Stanley to give his daughter, the Hon. Isahella 
oy 


w, 


lessons in water-color painting 


Weare gla to see the genial countenance of Ralph 
M. Lett amongst us again. He has heen teaching school 
in the West during the past year, }nt has come back to 
take up the honors in moderns where he dropped them 
in °87. 

A number of graduates spent Christmas in Kingston. 
Amongst them we noticed Dr. We A. Lavell, oR, 
Lavell, J. H. Kirk, Herb. Horsey, J. WH. MeNee, G. #, 
Henderson, W. Nicol, Harry Folger, Howard oleer 
and A. G. Farrell. ie 

Rev. Alex. MeAuley has entirely recovered from his 
recent illness, and now weighs—shall we say it? At an y 
rate when a certain senior heard the amount from the 
reverend gentleman’s lips, he quite forgot himself, and 
quickly drawing back excla'med, ‘Gosh! Don't step 
on me !” 

H. V. Lyon, B.A., ’85, has enteret into partnership 
with Smythe & Smith, barristers, Kingston. We don’t 
know whether it was owing to his peculiae surname or 
not, but somehow we have always thought H. Ve would 
get on in the legal profession. He has our warmest con. 
gratulations, 

Mr. GC. J. Cameron, M.A., on retiring from the position 
of classical master of the Kingston Collegiate Institute a 
few weeks ago, Was presented with an address and a well- 
filled purse by his pupils. He responded gracefully and 
eloquently as becoming one holding, as he does, such an 
exalted office as Editor of this paper. He will now de: 
vote his full attention to the study of theology. 

It is not often that we have to chronicle the death of 
one so loved and esteemed as Dre T. Cumberland, Few 
students have, left the walls of Queen's leaving behind 
them a brighter and more cuvinble record than he, and 
when we heard of his death at Port Huron on Dee. [6th 
it was with genuine sorrow. The fact that he had been 
married but one month at the time of his death retilers 
the circumstance still more painful, and we offer our 
sincere sympathy to the young widow in her bereavement, 

We rise with as much grace as we can muster to thank 
De. T. M. Bertram, whose marriage was announced in 
our last issue, for the kind token of remembrance he sent 
tous. This was uo less than a large portion of wedding 
cake, and, as we understand the custom is, we duly wlepst 
ona portion of it--we couldn't spare much, but there 
was at least two crumbs, Just now, however, we dare 
not recount what befel us. thereafter. We hope at any 
rate it wasn’t prophetic, or, if it was, that some other 
fellow will reap the consequences, Nevertheless we 
cordially wish Dr. and Mrs, Bertram every happiness 
and they may rest assured when it comes our tum ee 
will retaliate in the same way. 
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When Rev. J. McLaughlin, B.A,, left last spring with 
his young bride for the mission field in Asia Minor, there 
to work together for the cause of Christ, they carried 
with them the good wishes of all who knew them, and 
when a short time ago the sad news of the death of Mrs. 
MeLaughlin was cabled to Canada it caused widespread 
sorrow, and we can but faintly express the great sym- 
pathy the fellow-students of the bereaved husband feel 
for him in his loneliness and sorrow, but earnest prayers 
have been offered from loving hearts that the God of all 
grace may console and strengthen him and uphold him in 
this time of tribulation. 





COLLEGE NOTES. 
eee ! Same to you! 


What about that skating rink ? 

A good many of the boys remained in Kingston during 
the holidays. 

After the Re-union some enterprising genius rummaged 
about in the various dark corners of the college and found 
several gloves, fang and handkerchiefs, 


At that same Re-union the most patronized nook was 
the conveniently dark entrance to the Hebrew room. 
Some charitable being placed two seats there and yeiled 
the entrance with a flay. 


Although the “gym” is by no means perfect, yet it is 
infinitely better fitted for wrestling in than the reading 
room. ‘There are some who go to the reading room to 
read, and it is not fair that they should be disturbed, If 
this hint is not taken look out for John with a club, 


This question was asked in Jounnan No. 2, “Are 
we going to have a Glee Club this year?” The rendering 
of several of the College songs at the Medical Re-union 
Showed that it certainly is not from lack of talent in that 
direction. We believe that the only plausible excuse is 
the luck of a leader. Surely some one of our musical 
men is willing to sacrifice a little for old Queen’s. 


The opinion seems to have become general amongst the 
Students that the Senate never intended that they should 
attend classes the “last day.” The junior philosophy 
class Was More considerate than the others, and kindly 
informed the professor (by note) that the class would not 
meet that day. Remember the old song, boys :-— 


chan ret tt. ‘ 

The British Lion is a noble scion, 
5 iis: Bois 
But beware how you tread on his tail.” 


Some of the boys who remained in town during the 
holidays were busy for a couple of hours every day in 
the gymnasium laying in a good stock of muscle on which 
to fell back next spring, while others, just above them, 
bits rapidly parting with what Little they might have 

While the boys wer 


cane e extending a hearty welcome to 
Principal Grant at Sh 


urbot Lake and receiving a warm 








| grasp of the hand in return, a sudden hush fell upon all 


as the Secretary-Treasurer was observed to glide up with 
a far-away look in his eye and quote the following in a 
deep sepulchral voice :-— 

“T had a dream the other night, 

When all was calm and still, 

I dreamed that each subscriber 

Came up and paid his bill, 

But ere the printer had been paid 

I woke without a red. 

Does anybody sce the point ? 

If so, why then, *nuf said. 


The chief of the pusting department says it is not his 
fault if all the subscribers don’t get their JourNALs as 
they leave his hands O.K. But if for some other reason 
they don’t turn up he would like if a card to that effect 
could be sent to Box 1104. 


#DE+NOBIS«NOBILIBUS.« 


GROWLS 

FROM OUR DYSPEPTIC EDITOR, 
OMI fellows think that when they come to college 
all evil things, such as athletics, musical and literary 
culture, social pleasures and fun—especially fun—must 
be sent to the rear, and that to think of anything but 
study—oh, dear, that is awfal! I think so too, Of 
course it doesn’t matter whether a fellow is strong and 
healthy ; it doesn’t matter whether he knows how to use 
what voice he has, or cares to use it; it doesn’t matter, 
either, whether he can, if placed on a platform and asked 
for a speech, make anything but a fool of himself. Cer- 
tainly not. These .are trivial matters, And then the 
very idea—the very idea of talking about social culture ! 
What good is it ever going to do? What does it matter 
if you can’t keep up your own end of a light and pleasant 
conversation, or walk acress the drawing-room gracefully, 
or be an acquisition to society instead of being a bore? 
Who wants anything to do with ladies? They never—or 
very seldom—want to talk about sensible things, such 
ag transcendentalism, or conic sections, or dynamics, oY 
the origin of the Etruscans, or ancient Grecian literature, 
or—why, they can’t talk of a blessed thing but dresses, 
and operas, and balls, and things like that. Of course I 

have never tried it, but that’s what I hear. 

And, then, please inform me what relation there is 
between fi and a noble, learned, studious life. Since 
coming to Queen’s I have actually seen fellows desert 
their books to go out on the campus, kick a leather ball 
around, and call it fun. Aud I have seen them even skip 
classes for some little thing like a football match, or a 
meeting of that nonsensical thing they call the Concursus. 
Was man made to laugh, and joke, and make it pleasanter 
for other people to be in his company than not? Away 
with such nonsense | I come to college to study, study, 


stupy ! And when I go out into the world I will be a 
walking book, a veritable tree of knowledge, so that 
people will point at me ani say, “What that man doesn’t 


know isn’t worth knowing.” And when I die I aiu’t par- 


ticular about people being sorry for me—I don't care. 


much about that, but I shall depart filled with a conscious- 
ness of having attained the end for which all true men 


ought to strive. Did anyone say, ‘Rats 1"? 





ADVENTURE OF A SENIOR. 
whose failing is, 


HE other evening a grave senior, 
all on some 


perhaps, absent-mindedness, set out toc 
of the boys. When he had reached the place, as he sup- 
posed, without ringing the bell. he quietly opened the 
door and began walking upstairs. Suddenly a piercing 
shriek broke upon his ears, and a woman’s form was seen 
rushing wildly through the hall away from him. Startled 
from his reverie, the truth began to dawn upon his mind 
that he had entered the wrong door, but before he could 
offer any apology the good man of the house appear 
the scene, and, mistaking him for a burglar, seized him 
by the throat as he descended the stairs and proceeded to 
pulverize him. Fortunately, however, he had taken one 


ed on 


lesson in boxing in the gym., and consequently was able 
to parry the blows showered upon him by. his excited 


assailant. In the end he managed to explain matters 
satisfactorily, and was permitted to depart in peace. He 
thinks the people must have been excited by reading 
reports of the Whitechapel murders, and believes that 
there should be a law to prevent such things from being 
Printed, He has concluded, however, that it is always 
Safer to ring the bell. 





RESOLUTIONS 
MADE AT TILIS SEASON BY A FEW OF OUR FRIENDS. 
1 : 
LL sign the pledge and never taste another «drop 
Selp me, T. B. S——tT. 
As far as in me lies, I will endeavor to | 
Welfare of the YMCA. 


promote the 
SM-LL-E. 


I will buy a bowie knife and a’double-harreled club, 


ar te * 2 { 
Md declare war on the twins. J. Repp-, 


Henceforth I will never make more than four calls a 
eek at the same place, and positively sweal T will al- 


Ways leave for home-—if possible —before Sunday morn- 
mM AoW . 
8. A.B. Leve i. 





Anansi : “ 
men! ‘Theni’s mny sentiments vew. 


A. M. FP-xw-ck. 
1 My endeavor will be to secure « place in the prayer 
Meeting ¢ s : 
eeting for They are #0 sympathetic, 


the dear girls. 
you know, J. SU-R-PE. 


After this [ will $ stop at the fifth glass of ice 


alavav 
cream, alway 


tt Tt doesn’t pay to wet sick on the sixth and miss 
Ne reunion, W. R-NK=N. 
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To vary things, I will hercafter leave the girls alone— 
if they will Jet me—and only occasionally go to Syden- 
ham St. Chureh. J. Forni 





I will borrow a razor and get Cunningham to show me 
how to use it, PL K-xe 

Just see me knock the tar out of those other philosophi- 
cal beggars and cabbage the medal next spring. 

T. Ti-mps-y, 

Will the man who says I have a hair lip please step 
over to the gym. 7 W. C-r-1 

p > ee The 1 ¥ z vO yy 
; rof, of Physics-- What is the first law of gravity, My. 
P-w~ck ? 

Mr. ¥.—Never laugh at your own jokes. 





Prof.—How do the Medusx obtain their food ? 

Mr. O’C-n-r—Through their mouths, 

Score one for Charlie. 

Prof,—I will now introduce to the class an animal that 
is capable of turning inside out without the least incon: 
venience. 

Enter H-y-s, who is late. 

Sensation. 

The footlight column has already kindled the desire for 
a theatrical life in the breasts of some of our students. 
It is our pleasant duty to record the debut of Wilkie ain 
J. Kellock on the stage. They made their first appear- 
ance in Reynolds’ comedy company, and received ‘ound 
after round of applause for the ease and grace with which 
they took their difficult parts. 


A young lady, at the close of the medical reunion, was 
passing through the hall, on the way to her sleigh, in 
company with her chaperone, when she suddenly stopped 
and remarked, ‘Oh! where is my boa %” 3 

A blushing junior, with a military step, advances from 
the crowd of students and signifies that the object of her 
search is present. 

“Oh,” says the young lady, turning crimson, 
the thing that haggs about my neck,” 

The students go into convulsions, the junior rushes 
wildly from the building, and the chaperone, after hasten- 
ing her charge into the sleigh, gives way to immoderate 
laughter, to the bewilderment of her younger companion, 


““T mean 


Sometimes, in metaphysics, ideas launched forth at the 
wisest heads fail to reach their destination untangled, 

Prof.--Why, Mr. R--n, where did you get such non- 
sensical ideas ? 

Mr. R.--In ‘‘Kant and his English Critics,” sir, 

Apparently conclusive, but somehow unsatisfactory, 
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H AD the authoress of Robert Elsmere laid aside her 
ts, af - . one conclusion of chapter eighteen, book 
Ibeiie. tees ee written a single book more by way of epi- 
union ae a the reader might catch a glimpse of a 
Raa a . far of Thought and Art in the persons of 
pleasing angham, she might have done so with the 
He of having written One of the most 
appropri: eee novels 7 the age. eraet S more 
Elsmep : e name for the work in this case than ‘ Robert 
mere” would have been “ Catherine,” but 
as sweet 


‘ 

"A rose by any other name would smell ah? 

ty all what the workd wants in these-times is the 

artistic c. ve te this point the work is elonicents 

hee > and as delightful as the W estmoreland hills and 
in which her heroine rejoices. 


me ae 
The 7 

re * * 

and f € are scenes in the first two books which for grace 
nish wi : A Bo ace 

liken sh will hold their own against anything in modern 
ure 

e. We do not pretend that there are not more 


eloqu 
en ‘ . , 
t declamations on the subject of Love than are 


EGE 


KINGSTON, CANADA, JAN. 


JOURNAL 


roth, 1889. No. 4 


found here, or that it will compare in the analysis of 
character and motive with the writings of George Eliot - 
but we have yet to find in the works of eis tee rm 
passage that will surpass in grace of touch or finish i 
scene between Catherine and Elsmere, in which she ff ae 
becomes aware of his devotion, or the scene between se 
and Langham, which closes chapter sixteen. W 
sider the manner in which the lart-niendioned ae ae 
written to be simply perfect. ae 
_Indeed throughout the whole work there are indi 
vidual passages, sketches of scenery and sie ie = 
touches of thought and emotion, which are ad a 
But, taking the work as a whole, it begins to b De le; 
from this time forth. From the debut of Squire a ey 
however interesting the work may be asa stud E eo 
development or asa polemic upon theology, it ia - 
have any interest as a work of art—a novel. ‘The ase . 
of spirit, which at first quickens our pulses in s ee 
with the hero, begets in us at length a rude ee 
the less natural, desire to yawn, when diss : aes 
spun out through hundreds of pages. ae 


There are other difficulties which present the 
in painting the hero’s spiritual development ae 
detail which would, we fancy, deter most ae Pi 
such an experiment, and in many cases, if not Ba: 
Mrs. Ward, prove fatal to the success of such an att: a . 
We think it has proven so with her also, ‘I; he ah 
example, the case of Langham. This chibindtak a Fa . 
close of the second book, is, so far as we ins eileen 
judge, a perfectly natural, and itis certainly ¢ _ . ie 
one. That a tutor in a university such a 0 a 
given such a disposition as his,--would under ee 
cumstances withdraw himself 1aore and more— rae 
« From the din of a world he despised,” 
until finally although ‘“‘iz the world” he we : 
‘not of it,” is, for a time at least, certainly skit 
se a6 &. 
But that, after the soul within him had be 
aroused, as was Langham’s by contact with Ro a 
should turn him back with satisfaction to the old ek He 
we believe, impossible. We think our own oii aya 
thousand-fold nearer the truth when he age ree 
And I—I who have sometime sate 
Upon the paths of Paradise, 
Where odorous, opeuing roses crept 
Up palms whose tops were in the skies 
J x 
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Where waves of melody were swept 

Full tide from throats of birds who kept 

No reckoning of their song, nor slept, 
But made the day and happy night 

In perfect circles of delight, 
How can I ever find again 

A pleasure in the desert wide 

Where all the springs of life are dried, 

x 





The return is, from the nature of things, impossible. 
The reason which is given-us for the cessation of Lang- 
hams attentions is absurd. ‘To suppose him to have been 
self-deceived is to confute all that has been previously 
But if he was not self-deceived 
the position is yet worse. If he was influenced in his 
action—-or, shall we say inaction ?—by principles of self- 
abnegation, he should have felt their force earlier. His 
withdrawal at this time seems like the act of a scoundrel. 
But further, we contend that it is absolutely impossible 
that sach a man as Langham could have acknowledged 
the force of the self-abnegation argument. The whole 
latter part of his life, as the whole latter part of the 
work, is a huge mistake. However pretty such a concep- 
tion may appear in poetry, it is justa trifle ridiculous in 
prose, 


told us of his character. 





As to the arguments which chayge the entire current of 
Elsmere’s life, it is somewhat extraordinary that Oxford 
theologians were so remarkably conservative that he 
should never have heard from them anything of the 
views which the opponents of Christianity at that time 
held. As Mr. Cooke said in the North American Review, 
there is nothing new in them—they are third-hand. Mrs. 
Ward gets them from Mr. Arnold, Mr. Arnold from the 
Twbingen school. The Tiibingen school has discarded 
In the face of all this 

there are few, we fancy, who will not with Mr. (Glad- 
stone wonder that this Oxford graduate could not find 
one word of defence for the faith which has charmed the 
world for eighteen centuries. Nobody, certainly, can 
object to Mrs. Ward writing a work on Polemic The- 
ology. But to do so, looking solely at one side of the 
, {uestion and shutting one’s cyes to all that may be said 


on the other, would simply bring down upon an author 
the contempt of fair-y 


object. to her 
“novel” 
to do in 


them as untenable long since. 


minded people. 
writing & novel. Dut to use the name 
as an excuse for doing what she would not dare 
& work professedly theological, - 
to only one side 
highly 


Nor can any one 


~give » hearing 
: of the case,—is not a course of conduct 
consistent with the purity of motive which should 
characterize a devotee of the Elsmere school. 





Putting, however, all other considerations out of the 
question, Saying nothing of the antiquated character of 
this new theology ; of the failure of the novel as a work 
of art; of the many. opportunities which the authoress 


| 
| It is an Iliad without an Olympus. 
| 
| 
i 
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had of making it a great work and her inability so to do ; 
of the inconsistency, amounting at times to absurdity, of 
some of her characters during the development of the 
plot, the volume contains in itself the best refutation of 
its theories, What is the impression left upon the 
reader as he, or she, closes the covers and lays the work 
aside? It is a feeling of utter wretchedness. Robert 
Elsmere is a Jeremiad without the old seer’s Jehovah. 
It is the human with 
the elimination of the It 
modern culture on the text Vauitas Vanitatwm---and it is 
(Qui curr, 


divine, is a sermon from 


pregnant with warning and instruction. 
leyat ! 





In other sections of the Christian Church the work of 
the pulpit is largely supplemented, and at times sup- 
planted even, by various other elements of ieligious wor- 
ship and activity. Choirs, orchestras, experience meet- 
ings, guilds and particular forms of ritual and ceremonial 
have occupied the attention and aroused the enthusiasm 
of church members. But in Presbyterianism all the ele- 
ments of church service are characterized by such a sim- 
plicity, we were about to say severity, of tone, that they 
have never served to distract the attention from, but 
rather to give emphasis fo the great central point of pub- 
lic worship—the presentdtion of God’s message to the 
church, 


We owe an apology to the Vursity for our delay in 
noticing its proposition for the establishment of an Inter- 
collegiate Press Association. Owing to circumstances 
over which we have had no control we could not refer to 
the matter before. Of cowrse the Varsity enjoys excep- 
tional advantages for performing its part of the duties of 
such an association from the fact that it is printed on its 
own presses, &c. Other college papers which have their 
work done outside would need, we fancy, to have their 
contributions sent in on manuscript. However, perhaps 
the difficulty might be obviated. 

Bd # x 

The Varsity, in sending out its periodical News-Letter 
asking the other colleges to reciprocate, seems to us to be 
starting at the wrong end. If every Canadian college 
sends news-letters to Toronto, and all receive in return 
the same Jetter from ‘Torunte, the affair would be too 





beautifully one-sided for anything. 

The true plan seems to us to be that cach Canadian 
college should appoint one of its stalf to write a letter, 
say, once a month, and that a copy of this letter should 
be sent to every other college in the country. In this 
way each college paper would have as many letters as 
there are colleges, less one, and the provess would be of 
equal advantage to each. We ate prepared to support 
the Varsity in this proposition, and will within the next 
fortnight despatch such a letter to our contemporaries. 
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One of the best things we have read lately in the way 
It is the 
fate frowned from birth ; who 


of a novel ig Donovan, a modern Englishman. 


stery of one upon whom 


through misfortune became & eynic and an atheist. It is a- 


t and noble purpose ; and no one who 
elation of Christianity to modern 


work with a distine 
is interested in the r 
life will find the time taken in reading it anything but 
There is ut once a broad Christian 
y sense about the authoress 
h of our modern literary 


profitably spen’. 
sympathy and a hardy commot 
which is only too rare in mic 
work. 





It is becoming the fashion now-a-days in certain quar 
ters to look less to the pulpit and more to pastoral visita- 
tion as the great power in chureh work. While we have 
no desire to take from pastoral duties any of the honor 

" which is due to them, nevertheless we do not believe that 
pastoral visitation either in this country or in any other 

rg power in the Chris- 

1 the Presbyterian, 

its 


country can ever become the rulir 
tian Church. It certainly cannot iy 
without a radical change in the character of 
worship. ‘To assume that it may is, in the first place, 
out of accord with the traditions of Presbyterianism. 
From time immemorial the pulpit has been the rallying 
ground of all her greatest and noblest work. The battles 
which have made her immortal have been fought in the 
pulpit ; any defeats she has suffered have been «ue to 
weakness in pulpit power ; and from the pulpit has come 
the victory which at last crowned her work. 





Every one is, of course, familiar with the ery about the 
decadence of pulpit power. It were small wonder if there 
was such a decline when we find leading men in the 
church publicly teaching that we must look no longer to 
the pulpit, but to pastoral visitation, as the allotted 
means for the increase of the chureh. We have no hesi- 
tation whatever in characterizing such a statement asa 
groundless one, and in the second place affirming that 
the public expression of such sentiments is, a8 D’Israeli 
would say, 


: a0 
‘A political blunder and-worse than a crime. 


1 the hill of Ares has the 
Church and in the world 
o far from supplanting it 


Never since Paul stood 01 
pulpit been the power in the 
that it is to-day. The press, 8 
in the instruction of mankind, is simply its best servant. 
The influence which Mr. Beecher, Mr. Spurgeon, Dr. 
Talmage and Mr, Joseph Cook have had upon religious 
thought and life in Europe and America for the last 
quarter of a century is simply inealeulable. 


hy Mr. (i. Mereer Adam 


i ; : 
There is an excellent article 
influence of eolo- 


in the Trinity College Review on the 
Malism upon literature. Mr. Adam opens the argument 
by denying that our intellectual activity is in any degree 
Continuing and limit- 
in the political sphere, 


Commensurate with our material. 
tng his remarks to literary activity 











he asks whether it is possible to find “ breadth of culture 
and power of vision” in a political dependence. “The 
country is to-day within fifteen years of celebrating the 
three hundredth anniversary of its birth, That er iek 
event saw it a colony in the evadle of France ; to-day 
sees it still a colony in the evadle of Britain. There are 
some advantages that belong to the colonial condition as 
there are some advantages that adhere to the cradling 
stage. If unduly prolonged, however, these advantages 
become disad vantages — the colony remains the infant 
colony, and the inmate of the cradle becomes the man- 
dwarf.” 


| Mr. Adam goes on to ask whether it is trne, as some 
| affirm, that Canada is to-day a ‘ nation,” and a some- 
what lengthy consideration of the subject brings him to 
the conclusion that the idea is ridiculous. We have not 
the time at present to consider the whole question as we 
would like, but we must coufess that Mr. Adam has 
made outa very good case. Yet he does not offer us 
acomplete solution of the difficulty. He does not say 
whether he thinks it lies in independence, in annexation 
orin what. But, whatever may be the means employed, 
we are at one with Me. Adam in holding that until 
Canaila is a nation, while she may have an occasional son 
covered with immortality in the literary sphere, she will 
certainly have no literature as such that is worthy of the 
name, One swallow does not make a summer, and one 
great writer, oY two, or three do not constitute a 
literature. 

———— 
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Er it not a fact that students are often sent to the mis- 

sion field who are unfit for the positions entrusted 
to them? Some may say that from observation we can- 
not ascertain what men’s inward character is, and that, 
therefore, we have no right to pass so harsh a judgmene 
as this upon them. It is true we should be guarded*in 
judging of our fellow-men ; and that we should always 
real unto their actions the highest motives which their 
conduct will warrant; but, at the same time, we must 
not exeuse all sorts of unbecoming and unchristian con- 
duet on the ground that though the flesh is weak the 
spirit may he right with God. There is not, as is some- 
times supposed, an eternal war declared between the 
flesh and the spirit ; a war in which one triumphs to-day, 
and the other to-morrow. What is called the fesh ‘ts 
nothing other than the outward expression of a spirit 
that is out of harmony with the eternal will of God. If, 
therefore, the prevailing tone of a man’s conduct dis. 
tinetly expresses want of conformity with the highest 
principles of our being, how can we say that natwith: 
standing all this bis spirit may be tight with God? Phat 
men attend college whose conduct is doubtful while 
‘ there, and that these are sometimes sent to the mission 
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field, no onewith a fair conception of college life will 
attempt to dispute. ‘his statement has no reference to 
any particular college or to any particnlar denomination 
more than another. Perhaps it is true of all. Knowing 
that such is the case, should not those who have the 
appointing of men seek to ascertain the character of those 
appointed. Men are sent to the mission field to be a 
living example to those over whom they are placed—to 
set before them by word and deed the highest ideal of 
life, and impress upon them the importance of conforming 
thereto. But how can he who, in his own life, tramples 
this ideal under foot, set it before others in its purity and 
grandeur ; or how can he who feeds his own soul with 
the ever-changing and unreal break to others the true 
bread of life ? 


There are some facts connected with the Extra-Mural 
students which we fail to understand. They pay a larger 
registration fee than students who attend the classes. 
This may be quite proper, if we suppose it to cover the 
trouble and expense of sending them the work prescribed 
for weekly or monthly exercises in the classes which they 
are taking, of receiving and returning the work they do, 
and of furnishing them with all manner of information 
upon every real or imaginary difficulty connected or un- 
connected with their work. 

We may suppose them to pay for this object four dol- 
lars, as they can searcely be expected to pay the gym- 
nasium fee, which is exacted from other students. They 
also pay two dollars of apparatus fee. This must be for 
the paper, postage, etc., used in sending them the exer- 
cises and returning their answers. 

Now it is an extraordinary fact that in one class, in 
which there ave, we believe, twelve Extra-Muval students, 
and in which there happens to be a librarian, this 
librarian is permitted to carry on all correspondence with 
all these students, to receive and return their exercises, 
and so on, for the satisfaction of having done his duty. 
And it is still more extraordinary that the Extra-Murals 
pay all expenses connected with this correspondence. 

It appears to us, therefore, that a certain student 
receives thanks for doing work for which some one else is 
paid, and that Extra-Mural students pay for their appa- 
ratus more than once, 

OK 
THE GYMNASIUM. 

We ae glad to learn that the gympasium is again open 
for exercise, and that it is being patronized by a large 
number ot the students, Though gynmastic exercise 
may he injurious to the few, yet to the majority it is 
aoe beneficial, and should, hy no means, be neglected. 
Put in order to receive the full benefit of such exercise, 
7: 1s necessary that a competent instructor be present as 

Tequently as possible, This session the committee is 
unable to engage an instructor, and, in fact, can barely 
keep the Symnasium open. This unfortunate state of 
affairs is due solely to the fact that the lion’s share of the 


funds has been swallowed up by that mysterious and 
irresponsible body known as the Athletic Association. 
The members of the committee, however, have volun- 
teered to render all the assistance they can in the absence 
of a regular instructor. While we recognize the import- 
ance of encouraging the college sports, yet, for reagons 
not far to seek, we believe it is of much greater import- 
ance that the gymnasium be kept ina flourishing con- 
dition. This cannot be done if the fund, established 
ostensibly for the gymnasiui, is to he spent in purchasing 
silver cups for the sports, or in paying the travelling 
expenses of the foot:hall team. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that a certain and sufficient amount from that fund 
he set apart each year, to be applied in the way in which 
it was at first intended. 

The room now occupied for the gymnasium, as far as 
situation is concerned, is not all that might be desired ; 
nor are its attractions such as to invite the attendance of 
the students ; aud, furthermore, it is becoming too small 
to accommodate the rapidly increasing number of stu- 
dents with athletic tastes that throng our college halls. 
It is time, therefore, to look around for a more suitable 
location. We heartily endorse the action of the Alma 
Mater Society in taking steps to secure the drill shed, 
which, we understand, falls in a short time into the 
hands of the Trustees. If this building can be secured, 
one end could be fitted up as a first class gymnasium, and 
the rest reserved for a skating rink. In this way suitable 
exercise would be provided for all, and no one would 
feel that his gymnasium fee is so much money thrown 
away. We would also suggest that the present fee, 
which is far too small, be doubled or even trebled, and 
that it be collected from Medical students as well as 
from Artsand Divinity, It is only fair that those who 
share equally in the benefits of a gymnasium should also 
share equally in its support. Enough money would thus 
be raised to equip and support a good gymnasium, and 
there would be a sufficient overplus to carry on the sports 


as successfully as ever. 


* * 


The industrial problem cannot be solved by those who 
represent the anti-poverty societies of the present day, 
or by those who are their most direct opponents. 

The Mail of Saturday, the 12th inst., contains an 
extract from the London World, which runs as follows: 
“The pauperism around us which is almost a national 
curse has its origin in some unwise legislation in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. But pauperism, like other branches 
of industry, does not flourish where it does not pay. 
Unfortunately at present it pays exceedingly well, and 
where the carcass is the birds of prey will assemble with 
mathematical precision.” 

The extract goes on to show how much money is ex- 
pended annually on beggars. In [London about 
$10,000,000, with prospects of a speedy increase, and the 
natural suggestion which follows this seems to be™a 
withdrawal of the charitable relief fund or a better or- 
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ganization for dealing with the armies of paupers fre- 
quenting our cities. We do not aceept with unquestion- 
ing faith the doctrine of which Henry George is an ex- 
ponent, and which he has expressed in the following 
words: ‘To extirpate poverty, to make wages what 
justice demands, they should be the full earnings of the 
laborer, We must, therefore, substitute for the indi- 
vidual ownership of land a common ownership. Nothing 
else will go to the cause of the evil—in nothing else is 
there the slightest hope.” 

We are aware that there are other causes of poverty 
and we are not fully persuaded 
that poverty is the parent of all crime and misery. In 
the low vices which cluster round the Whitechapels of 
every large city, in the utter ignorance which character- 
wes the lower strata of society, and in the lack of Chris- 
tian charity which rouses men to war when the only 
hope of a solution lies in the way of peace, we can sce at 
least three factors in the universal depression. We are 
fully aware that there are other causes besides the 
And we can’t help thinking 


besides those indicated, 


monopolisation of land. 
that Grip has become too enthusiastic & champion of a 
theory directed towards the absorption by the country of 
the total rent, and the imposition of a uniform land 
tax on which it is claimed the salvation of the industrial 
World depends. ‘The absorption of the total rent- values 
would make no material difference in the incomes of the 
citizens of a state, nov can the imposition of a uniform 
land tax affect the remedy proposed, at least in this 
country where so much land can be had for the mere 
Settling upon it. It is not difficult to see that the remedy 
does not lie here. But the curtailing of pauper’s rations, 
or any regulation connected with the pauper fund, is 
further from the mark still, Pauperism will not be re- 
duced hy taking away a fund which has, we admit, too 
often tempted individuals into the miserable class. The 
Cutlses of pauperism lie deeper than this. If we have no 
other reason, the inherent pride in the human soul and 
the effort to make progress where progress is possible 
Would teach us to disvard the idea that the instituti 
* pauper fund is one of the main causes of the reputed 
ae There are some to whom such a 
but in the great social problem 
a i too insignificant a factor to affect is peo 

wage no war with those who seck to institute a 
better charitable relief fund in cities. We believe that 
this §0¢8 in line with the great industrial problem, but 
We consider it. a very unimportant part. The ignorant 
rabble, who ‘rub the poor itch of their opinion” and 
t be dismissed with a 


on of 


; ase in pauperism. 
u i : 
nd proves a temptation, 


czy 
ae themselves scabs,” canno ee 
‘i now. The problem which their poverty and 
ai coe upon us demands 
ganized charitable relief fund may cause a tem- 
venitey lull in the storm which is coming, yet we feel 
Bite! that such a remedy can be ouly temporary. 
wake pu time we may have something to say on 
© consider a true remedy for existing social evils. 








a solution, and though a | 


ATURE. & 
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THRUSH AND POET, 
(From The Week. ) 


Te thrush’s song is strongest when he sings 
Love messages to some enthralling bird ; 

é His eager heart, with inner impulse stirred, 
Gives untold sweetness to the lay that rings 
Through the cool wood and by the laughing springs 

With melody she ne’er before had heard ; ; 
His song is to all other songs preferred, 
And swift she joins him with love-quickened wings. 


The poet bird-like sings his keenest strain, 
When all his being pulses with love's fire, 
When all his moments feel the thrilling reign 
Of her who can ennobling thoughts inspire ; 
Kach way he turns, sky, air, and hill, and sini: 
Receive new beauties from his soul’s taave: 


T. G. Maravts, 


“OH, THAT WE HAD NOT MET.” 
Oh, that we had not met to part 

As we are parted now, — 
The stain of anger on each heart, 

Of anger on each brow ! 


Would that the love which shone so bright 
Had killed me with its blaze, 

Ere I had seen it robed in night 
And robb’d of all its rays ! 


Would that the hours so fleet and fair 
Had never come to me, 

fire I had known that once they were, — 
That they no more can be, 


Would I had slept the dreamless sleep 
Ere I had come to know 

That Love may sow in joy, yet reap 
A harvest wild with woe ! 


Would love had faded ere my birth 
Or blossomed on my tomb : 

Nor ever mocked my youth with mirth 
To curse my age with gloom ! 


And oh, that we had never met 
And dreamed a dream of Dliss 
? 
To wake again to cold regret, 
To wake again to—this ! 
From ‘* Lyries ” by 
GrorcE F, Cameron 












We ean be thankful to a friend for a few acres, or 


little money ; and yet for the freedom and command i 
the whole earth, and for the great benefits of our being 
our life, health and reason, we look upon ourselves : 
under no obligations. —Seneca. 


as 
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SKETCHES OF NEGRO CHARACTER. 
No. L-—-Cartain PETER, 


APTAIN PETER is the master of a wherry trading 
between Pert Royal and Kingston, conveying both 
passengers and cargo. The distance is about six miles ; 
his passengers, ‘ bum-boat men and women” ; his cargo 
an odd barvel of flour, a puncheon of rum, or a few 
turtles. His ship is a noble vessel, about 30 feet in 
length, and capable of carrying more ‘human freight” 
than what the Board of ‘Trade allows many a sea-going 
stemner, The crew over which he exercises sway uum- 
bers three men and a fruil excuse for a boy, 

Peter Dounel, or Captain Peter, as he is called, is per- 
haps the most striking figure of all the clamorous wherry- 
men on the itinerary, having withal a hearty naval 
swagger, his left cheek protruded with a bolus of the 
leaf that cheers but does not inebriate those who are 
used to it; the inevitable rings in his ears, and a decided 
nautical cut to his jib, which, I suppose, might refer to 
his clothes. He has never been known to wear bouts, 
but rather inclines to a pair of leather soles strapped 
over his insteps after the manner of ancient sandals. He 
is often observed sporting a magnificent cane, the gift of 
a distinguished naval friend of his; his watch, the pos- 
session of which makes him greatly envied, is a vast 
source of pride to himself, and does duty far oftencr than 
necessity calls for. 


In stature he is about the middle height, short, burly, 
and powerful us an ox, capable of sending a barrel of 
flour or potatoes spinning into the boat, when he con- 
descends to assist his lazy crew. His face is certainly 
not handsome, it being spoiled by across look which 
knits his features habitually, unless he happens to be 
among a party of his intimate cronies, or unless he is 
honored by the presenee of a white gentleman who craves 
passage with him. Then does his face lighten up, losing 
its set hardness, and he becomes a pleasant, jovial an. 
His wit, though crude, is original, and, in general, good, 
His language, poor fellow, smacks not of grammar to any 
extent, and he even stoops to drag in a stray word of 
Spanish here and there to give fone to his discourse anil 
to demonstrate his acquaintance with what he calls “dem 
furin langwidge.”” This generally subdues his crew, who 
consider him a “larnified man,” and vastly superior to 
themselves. To them he is lord absolute, never per- 
mitting himself to be addressed hy them without his title 
“* Captain.” 
that when required to speak twice about the same item 
of duty he generally brims to overflowing with true nau- 
tical blue fights, overwhelming them with many power- 
ful adjectives and slight assistances in the way of ends of 
ropes, all unpleasant to the ear and to the delicate sense 
of touch. He is exceedingly jealous of his craft, and 
truly she sails well He has been involved in many a 


hey ” : . 
tipperary” to uphold his honor among his fellow 
“ captains ” ashore. 
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Captain Peter is a great theorist, and occurrences which 
are talked of in his hearing are turned over in bis mind 
and brought with pride to his passengers of the next trip. 
Once when a comet was the subject of speculation as ap- 
proaching the carth’s orbit somewhat, the captain aston- 
ished his friends by propounding the theory that it will 
certainly st: cke the carth, knocking off a piece, and thus 
disturbing the equilibrium, han] us into space, the earth 
itself perhaps becoming a comet. On being asked where 
it will yet its tail, he clinched it by saying, ‘ Dem 
canoes would make quite hig cnough fire to make a good 


vol- 
long tail.” Now, this is startling, but not so much so as 
his theory and belief with regard to the return of depart- 
ed souls to their old haunts on the earth. He claims to 
have scen several ghosts during his career, notably one 
of a naval officer who while in hospital used to occupy a 
seat in a shady spot in the garden, and who, after death, 
| usel regularly to return at his old “ siesta ” hour and sit 
and smoke in the same calm reflective manner he was 
wont to do during his sickness. He furthermore claims 
that there are naval officers who can corroborate his ex- 
traordinary statement. 

Peter makes use of the most astonishing phrases during 
his remarks, one of the most frequent being “and what 
was the masterpiece ” (meaning cousequence), and this he 
would lay in at every opportune and inopportune moment. 
1 He also uses “I don’t consarn wid it,” or “I don't 
business wid it,” (I have nothing to do with it.) His 
mildest und favorite oaths are ‘ My guns”? and “« My 
mercy ”; his more powerful ones we refrain from placing 
here. Like the generality of negroes, he lays not by for 
the rainy day, preferring to let to-morrow take care of 
itself, being able to procure always his dietary of bread 


ij and fish, and not being overburdened with family cares. 


His coin slips away easily, aud he enjoys life in his own 
fashion, having a never-fuiling faith in “next v'yage.” 





— SCOLLEGE DEUS.« 








THE PRINCIPAL’S RECEPTION, 
RIDAY, January the eleventh, was a great day at 
Queen’s. ‘An energetic connnittee, appointed hy 

the Alma Mater Society, had completed their 
ments for a grand reception to Principal Grant, 


arrange- 
and stu- 
dents and trustees were about to present to him ad- 
dresses of welcome aud congratulation, And certainly 
Never before has such a 
royal welcome been given by Qneen’s, and indeed never 
before has such a royal welcome been merited by any- 
one. The great question was how best to give vent to 
the enthusiasm which filled the heart of every student, 
and after mature deliberation a tovch-light procession 
was decided upon, to take place immediately hefore the 
presentation of addresses. Accordingly, at seven o'clock 
in the evening, over four hundred of the students assem- 
i bled at the college, and armed with about two hundred 


sncvess crowned their efforts. 








flaming torches, proceeded to let Kingston know some- 
thing was going on at Queen’s. They succeeded admir- 
ably. Those who missed seeing could hardly miss hear- 
ing them, so energetically were horns and throats used, 
After walking through the principal strects about an 
hour the college was again reached, and lining up ina 
double row between the side entrance and the Principal's 
residence a few choruses were sung and cheers given, 
Then the Chancellor and Principal walked down this 
avenue of fire to the college, eseorted by representative 
students, after which discarding the torches a break was 
made by the excited undergrads for the gallery, which 
was SOOI filled to its utmost capacity indeed a little 
more so. Convocation Hall was very full, many having 
to stand. The ladies occupied the seats in the hody of 
the hall, and certainly there was a magnificent array of 
them. 

On the platform were seated members of the diferent 
faculties, graduates and friends, among whom were 
noticed Mayor Thompson and Major-General Cameron, 
CO.M.G. 

After a few remarks and choruses from the gallery, 
Rev. J. K. MeMorine led in prayer, and Chancellor 
Hemming read the address of the trustees as follows :— 


To the Very Reverend George Munro Grant, DD. Pri 
cipal of Queen's College and University + 

Dear Princiean,—In the name of the Board of Trus- 
tees, on behalf of every graduate and friend of Queen’s 
University, we offer you a warm welcome ou your return 
froma joumey round the globe. Since your departure 
in March last, we have been gladdened from time to time 
by the letters which told us of your progress towards re- 
covery from your late illness. We thank the Lord of all 


the earth for having had you in his holy keeping, for 
We 


having given you journeying mercies by the way. 
rejoice that you have safely returned with renewec 


strength and vigor. 

Revoynizing how much Queen's College is ty 
you for the high degree of prosperity it has reached, and 
espesially for the success of the recent efforts to MILER 
its resources, notably the ‘ Jubilee Endowment ” move- 
' e name of the friends of 


lebted to 


Ment, we desire to express in th 
the institution the deep sense we 


tion to its intcrests displayed by you since your connec: 
and of the manitold and ar- 
ig its wel- 


entertain of the devo- 


tiou with the university, " 
duous labors you have undergone in furtherit 
fare, even to the sacrifice of your health. 

We trust that the measures adopted for completing the 


endowment and for placing the university on secure 


hasis will hereafter remove all anxiety on your part with 
regard to its financial administration, aud will leave you 
free to devote yourself to more congenial work connected 
With its scholastic life and interior economy. Returning 
*$ you do with renewed physical enel with a mind 
tilled with fresh stores of knowledge and a heart stirred 


vor 
Dd? 
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you had lost in noble devotion to a noble euse. 





With enthusiasm and human sympathy, called forth by | 





contact with the people of many races and climes, you 
will be able to enter anew upon your duties, counselling 
and encouraging your colleagues in the professoriate, Bite 
mulating the intellectual powers of the students who 
crowd the halls of Queen’s, and inspiring with lofty aims 
and noble sentiments those who look forward to be the 
guides to their fellow-men. 

We offer you a cordial and heartfelt welcome, We 
congratulate ourselves individually and collectively. We 
congratulate all the friends of Queen’s, all trac Canadians 
on your safe return. We pray that you may long be 
spared to adorn the position which you hold as Principal 
of this university, and continue by voice and pen te ine 
fluence the advancement of this fair Dominion in ai! that 
is generous and clevating. We pray that you muy long 
continue to contribute to the upbuilding of a great novth- 
ern nation, cherishing the wholesome traditions of the 
races fron which we have sprung, and imbued with their 
love of civil and religious liberty, a nation in steadfast 
alliance with the mother land. 


FROM THEE STUDENTS, 


The following address was read hy Mr, Ryan, BAL, 
President of the Alma Mater Society ;— 

Deak Princiear,— Nearly twelve months ago we battle 
you farewell for a long voyage, fervently hoping that 
stranger climes might give you again that strength which 
Now we 
are glad to know that you have found and quaffed the 
elixir of youth. More than words can tell, we rejoice to 
welcome you again to Canada and Queen's, We have 
many reasons to feel grateful for your return, Alb of us 
have come within the influence of your personality, and 
have received from you the impulse tor every goad and 
manly action. Your wide liberal views are amply wit- 
nessed in the catholic spirit of Queen’s, Ag yoting Cana- 
dians we rejoice in a leader whose broad national ay lip 
thies cannot fail to awaken in others the patriotism that 
animates yourself, As sons and daughters of Qneen’s we 
grect you as one who has done more than any other to 
make this university what her most devoted 
would wish her to be. We have followed you ins your 
journeyings, cheering agvin and again utte 


adherents 


ranees which 
have won the hearty approval of colonists fay removed 
from ourselves, but in the consummation of which they 
as well as we, reap the glory. You have spent your life 
in behalf of the University, which, we are assured, shall 
remain a lasting monument of your carnest desire « that 
the higher training in learning and science ought, like 
the light of divine knowledge, to be made accessible to 
all.” In conclusion, wishing you length of days, with 
accompanying health and happiness and an influence for 
good, ever widening and deepening with the coming 
years, we beg to assure you that we shall ever strive ta 


keep worthy the heritage bequeathed us frown the past, 
holding loyally your own brave motto—* Deals, not 


empty words.” 
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; THE PRINCIPAL'S REPLY. 

After the addresses had been read the Principal re- 
plied. He began by explaining that he had intended to 
give an address dealing with several points that would be 
interesting to all who appreciated the importance of 
higher education, and to criticise features in our own 
system that he cousidered defective. His recent journey 

had enabled him to see things from new points of view. 
He had learned lessons in the old world, and among the 
new communities that are laying the foundations of 
empires iu South Africa, New Zealand and the Australias. 
He had followed “the stream like wanderings of that 
glorious street,” where more than a thousand years ago 
Alfred had provided, amidst the fens of Oxford, a 
house for scholars, and where now towers and spires, 
venerable with associations of piety and learning, at- 
tracted new generations of students by every influence 
that exalts and inspires mankind. He had witnessed 
with interest the efforts tat the descendants of the old 
Dutch settlers are making in the Cape Colony to give the 
advantages of collegiate education to their children. He 
had spent hours of delight in the marvellously well 
equipped museums of Dunedin, Christchurch and Wel- 
lington, the three priucipal New Zealand cities which he 
had visited, 

With regard to Australia, he spoke with admiration of 
the muniticent benefactions bestowed on the universities 
of Melbourne, Sydney an-1 Adelaide, of the promise that 
the institutions were giving, and of the lessons which 
Canadians might learn from them. But while his atten- 
tion had thus been drawn during his absence to eduea- 
tional institutions and questions, and while he was in 
consequence more fitted to discuss educational problems 
than before, he conld uot help feeling that the present 

yas not an occasion on which jarring notes should be 
struck. He would, therefore, throw aside what he had 
intended to say and would confine himself to thoughts 
suggested by their addresses and by the progress the 
university had made during his absence. On a subse- 
(ent occasion, when addressing the university council, 
he would discuss the questions to which he referred, and 
would endeavour to call public attention to mistakes 
that were being made. 

Proceeling he told his friends a 
strength returned a week after he 
What was the exp] 
from grave, moral 


scecret-—his former 
was on the ocean. 
anation? He had been made free 
and financial obligations in addition to 
heavy professional duties 


, and free forever, 
after eleven years, 


Queen’s had, 
been brought up to the standard of 
the provincial university literally endowed with a million 
of dollars by the province, He was not opposed to the 
Siving of the money to one institution, for it secured that 
there should he, from the outset, a reasonable university 
standard, and the historical development of the province 
would determine whether more were needed, and if go 
how many more, If the result proved that one was ade- 
quate to our actual necessities well and good. If other- 


| I think it was. 
| Queen’s that convinced me that it was of special impor- 


wise, the country would be all the richer. It would 
have in the end three oy four universities, each as well 
equipped as Toronto, without any undue or unnecessary 
burdening of the general tax-payer. 

| Well, last March,” he said, ‘the task that had been 
given me was accomplished. The work, too, would 
abide, no matter what became of the present Principal 
and professors. 
| free from all care, because conscious that it mattered 
little to the country whether I lived or died, or what be 
A work was done which, to 
; quote the beautiful language of the city address, ‘will 
confer blessings upon society in the distant future, when 
the present generation shall be forgotten, and the noise 
of living fame shall have died into an echo,’ 

“The trustees had also relieved me of all financial 
responsibility for the future by appointing Dr. -Sinith 
general secretary of the university. Its extension will 
depend upon him, or rather upon the support you give 
him. We all know that he is the right man in the right 
place. The feeling that [ would he free hereafter to 
devote myself to higher and, as you truly express it, 
more congenial work, was enough almost to raise a man 
from the dead, Do you wonder now at my speedy re- 
covery ? 

“You may ask, indeed, whether the task wndertaken 
by me was one that should have «ngrossed all my streugth, 
There are features in connection with 


I went on my long holiday, therefore, 


came of me or any one man, 


tance to the best interests of the country that it should 


| be preserved, and in order to be preserved it had to be 


strengthened, at least up to the point whieh I have al- 
ready indicated. A self-governing university has possi- 


| bilities for good that ave not possessed hy mere denomi- 


national institutions ; nor even by those specially styled 
“provincial,” in which the whole power and patronage 
is in the hands of a politician, who may be a scholar or 
who may he the reverse, and who, at any rate, owes his 
place to political exigencies. This great feature of self- 
government Queen’s had, in a measure, from ity founda- 
tion, It has it now in perfection. The government. of 
the University is in the hands of an independens board 
that makes every appointment and every change solely 
with a view to educational efficiency, and this board is 
practically in the hands of the alumni Its work is for 
the whole country, without distinction of sect, race, of 
sex, and its special constituency is the body of Dbenetac- 
tors and gruluates, the men, that is, who are the fathers 
and children of the institution. What better constitution 
Mssentially it is that of all the famous 
universities of the old and new worlds, yet strange to 


could be desired * 





say it seems not to be understood by some people, to 
whom every university must be either political or deno- 
minational. 

‘The possession of a theological faculty as an organic 
part of the University is also an important feature of 
Queen’s, but perhaps that which strikes outsiders most is 


the extraordinary love for it cherished by every son, and 
the pride in it that animates every citizen of Kingston 
and perhaps every man and woman ip Kastern Ontario. 
There must be a cause for these feelings. What the 
cause or causes may be I shall leave others to say. They 
May at the same time explain why a meniber of the 


Anglican body was the one to suggest a public welcome 


to a Presbyterian 
to the Roman Catholic church should be the one to re- 
present all the faculties on this occasion; Why there 
should be, as [ learn from the newspapers, about a hun- 
dred Methodists studying in what some people call a 
‘denominational’ university, and that denomination not 
Methodist, as well as other facts of the same kind that 
every true Canadian rejoices in. 

] have to admit that almost all that 
as a 


minister ; why a student who belongs 


‘*Now, gentlemen, : 
has been done hitherto has been for the university 
school of liberal knowledge. This is the ancient idea of 
auniversity. It considers the student as an end in and 
for himself, his perfection as @ man being the end of his 
education. ‘This is the true university ideal. I fear that 
it is heing lost in some influential quarters in Ontario. 
If 80 the worse for us in the long run. On this high ideal 
Ishalt not speak, but content myself with asking you to 


real again Prof. Watson’s inaugutal delivered last Uni-’ 


Lhave rea it thrice, and intend so vead it 
is another view of the 
Special schools 


versity day. 
again aud again. But there 
University that must not be overlooked. 
devoted to the learned professions, to the mechanic arts, 
and to the varied industrial development of the country 
Should be connected with the University. It is not 
Nevessary to centre all these in one place and to agglome- 
Yate wll round one institution, When that is attempted 
ab is yuite evident that it is the glory of one particular 
institution that is desired, and not the general good of 
the country. ‘There are special reasons why such schools 
should be'established in Kingston. Not to refer to the 
Royal Military College, which is properly supported by 
the Dominion Government, already the Royal College 
and the Women’s Medical College have obtained a de- 
Served reputation. In the future it shall be my aim to 
lo everything possible for their further development. 
The erection of the John Carruthers selence hall, the 
Site of which was selected to-day by the chancellor and 
trustees, will be another important step in the same 
direction, It will afford facilities for the study of metal- 
lurgy, of assaying, and of practical chemistry in its appli- 
Cation to various industries, especially to agriculture. 
It will be built ona plan that will allow it to be ex- 
tended at a small cost in the future. Still there is very 
Much more yet to be done. Canada is in its infuney so 
far as these schools of practical science and technology 
Ve concerned, The municipalities of Kastern Ontario 
have culled the attention of the Provincial Government 
to this matter go important to them, and with one accord 


Oi : : i 
p Inted out Kingston as the proper site of such an in- 
Stitution,” 
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After touching on the practical application that Mr 
Rathbun was making of chemistry and his desire to a i 
school of science in Kingston, the Principal spoke ee 
quently on the changes recentiy wronght in Queen’s, He 
touched on the lack of knowledge of Canada among the 
peeple of the Southern seas, wud said it was only equalled 
by the ignorance of Canadians relative to Australasia. 

*“You must not measure their affection,” he sald, < by 
their knowledge. They are British as we are. Their 
wisest men are a unit in desiring that the connection 


shall be preserved forever, and in sveking how best to 


bring about a condition of stable political equilibrium so 
far as the mother country and the great self-governing 
colonies are concerned. Disintegration they sum up in 
the phrase “All loss and no gain.” They are anxious to 
cultivate intercolonial trade, and to form ag many jinite 
as possible between themselves and us. Cold will be ‘hy 
heart when I forget their warm weleomings, the hospi- 
tality absolutely ingenious in variety and multiplicity 
pressed upon a stranger, Whose claims were only those of 
a fellow-vitizen and a brother-colonist, 

“T have come back with greater enthusiasm than ever 
for the wonderful commonwealth to which we belong 
and with a deeper sense of the sin that would he heaved 
- breaking its unity without sufficient cause, At thie 
same time my conviction has deepened that we must Hee 
to full citizenship, avd that there must be eulimareiat 
and other advantages for those inside the SinMGR ale 
that are not given to those who are outside. We ee 
duties to the members of our own families that we don . 
owe to our neighbours families, and yet we love es 
neighbours. In the same way members of the same 
nation or commonwealth should have special advanta fea 
Call them discriminations or what you like that ese 
are not entitled to. At any rate the flag is sacred, . We 
did not weave it, and we dare not tare it into tatters ine 
we must make it represent realitics. The Sybil is offen 
ing things of price. I pray the fatal cry, ‘Too late,’ 
may not be heard when statesmen are ready to pitychitas 
them. E 

“Tt was very pleasint to travel, but it is pleasanter to 
be home again and at work. Never before did 1 get so 
much good from travelling. On that account ‘aid ae 
Plato’s principle that men should not travel till they 
sixty, my hope is that before long I may be 
again. [am more eager to learn than ever, perhaps be- 
cause I was brought up long ago in the consulship of 
Plancus when educational red tape was not so much 
honoured as it is now coming to be. It is a sad thing to 
see a student leave college without a love of learning, to 
sce him throw aside books with a sigh of relief whet: 
school days are over, or to hear him speak of his glad- 
ness in having ‘knocked off? so many subjects in the 
preseribed curricula. His education should be soe 
that all his life he would echo the language of the wise 
law-giver, ‘The older I grow the more J would become a 
learner.’ Té has been said that ‘the greater uptness of 


are 
sent away 


on 
i 











age than youth for learning is one of the thousand 
pledges and foretastes of immortality.’ When the love 
of learning ceases to well up in my heart, count me 
among the dead. 

“Mr. Chancel'or, Gentlemen of the Board of Trustees, 
and of the University Council; Mr. President of the 
Alma Mater Socicty, graduates aud students—I thank 
you for the addresses you have preseuted to me, and for 


the generous language in which you have spoken of my | 


services. Your words are so flattering that everyone 
would esteem them meaningless were it not that the 
country knows well that you have, time and again, 
backed your works with deeds. The history of Queen’s 
is a sullicient pledye for the future. AS you say, ‘The 
light of divine knowledge should be free to all’ This 
keynote was struck by our founders, and in 
day we are not likely to forget it. As for myself all the 
strength and wisdom that God gives to me will be at 
your service. We must work for one another and for the 
community, One word more, a word that will find an 
echo in the hearts of the oldest and the younyest here, 
and in the nearts of our graduates, benefactors and 
friends all over the empire—‘ Prove yourself worthy of 
your fathers.’ That was the cry of Greek patriotism. 
Are not our fathers as worthy of being followed as 
theirs 7” 

There were hearty chesrs when the Principal con- 
eluded his address. Then came a cry for Hon. G. A. 
Kirkpatrick, and that gentleman spoke briefly. He re- 
ferred to Principal Grant as a man who had wrought 
wonderful changes in Queen's, and added that he was 
doubly welcomed home by the people of Kingston be- 
cause of the interest he always took in the institution, 
His high ideals and aims, and his wonderful devotion to 
duty, were the inainsprings of his success, 


V 


and a good deal of work done in labelling and arranging 


MUSEUM. 
SITORS to the museum cannot fail to notice that 
large additions have been made to the collections 





specimens during the vacation, The Herbarium has been 
increased by the addition of over 800 sheets of mounted 
plants, including the collection made last summer 
between Winnipeg and Vancouver. Our Canadian Flora 
18 now largely represented on the shelves, and can be 
profitably studied by those 

The Zoological 
dition from the 


pursuing a science course. 

department has received a valuable ad- 
Uberality of R. Bell, LL.D., who pre- 
sented a large collection of skins of birds and mammals 
procured in Hudson Bay. Several of the specimens 
have, unfortunately, been scriously injured by the mode 
m which they were originally collected and preserved, 
and still further by the depredations of insects, Under 
the skilful hands of Mr. Horsey, however, inost of them 
will become very beautiful specimens, While the others 
will be useful for the Purposes of study. The college is 
indebted to Dr. Bell for nearly the whole collection of 


this wider | 
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animals in its possession at present, and this new addition 
will largely inercase its uscfulness, 

A collection of Bay of Fundy shells and sponges has 
also been secured by the curator. 

Donations in this department are earnestly solicited 
from friends of the University. 

The Geological department has heen greatly improved. 
A large namber of rocks and fossils have been labelled 
and arranged. During the vacation the curator visited 
several interesting localities in Nova Scotia and procured 
some valuable materials for elucidating the geology of 
the country. At the Mount Uniacke gold mines speci- 
mens of the anriferons quartz and of the surrounding 
rock were procured. At Londonderry iron mines speci- 
mens of the different iron ores were obtained, and at 
Panslow a collection was made of the minerals in the 
Trap rocks, 

A visit to Springhill coal mines was amply repaid by a 
tine collection of fossils presented by Mr. William Rees 
and Mr. Swift, These gentlemen are underground 
managers of part of the works and take an intelligent 
interest in procuring and preserving valuable specimens 
of the Carboniferous Flora, The curator desires to ex- 
press in the warmest terms his appreciation of their kind- 
ness and readiness to assist him in the object of his visit. 

One of the finest sections known in the world for the 
study of the carboniferous formation occurs at the 
Joggins, on the shores of the Bay of Fundy. Within a 
distance of nine miles a series of beds is exposed, amount- 
ing te more than 14,000 fect of vertical thickness, and 
heaving more than seventy seams of coal, with their root- 
slabs and underclays. Large fossil trees stand erect at 
different levels, and the roots of the coal plants are seen 
running down into the underelays. The bold cliff and 
the clean-washed shore, which extends at low tide to a 
distance of two hundred yards from its base, furnish op- 
portunities for examination which ecamot be surpassed. 
A collection of interesting specimens was made here, but 
the difficulty of carrying such heavy masses rendered it 
impossible to secure any of the trees. One of these 
would be a most interesting object in the musewn, and it 
is much to be desired that some friend of Queen’s may 
supply us with it at an early date. 

Dr. Goodwin also visited this locality during the vaca- 
tion and forwarded a box of his spoils. 

A number of specimens of volcanic rocks and fossils 
was procured at Cape Bon Ami, near Dalhousic, ilustrat- 
ing the geology of the locality. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Williamson the curator 
was enabled to accompany him ou a visit to the copper 
mines at Sudbury, where a good suite of specimens was 
obtained. ‘The ore is Chalcopyrite, and if the present m- 
dications are reliable, immense quantities of it must 





exist in the neighborhood to reward the labors of the 
company, Thanks 
are due to the gentlemen in charge for their great kind- 


Some specimens are rich in nickle. 


ness in furnishing information and the means for visiting 
Sy shing 
the d ferent mines. : ; 
Several students who labored Columbia 
dwing the supimer months have brought interesting ect- 
ng ‘ 2 


lections from their fields of labor. a ad 
The Principal also kept the museum in minc 2 
Phe Principal als 


in British 


SELULCU i ber of 
is j Jd and secured a num } 
his journey rouad the workd : 


ee nincdee —<hd rill be 
valuable specimens of liffereut kinds, Ww SS wi : 

i at Yn the whole 
placed on exhibition as soon as possible. ¢ viag, and By 
the projects ot the mitlseunl are most encouregls ss ; e 

: e cpne rt wet a 
the aid of friends it will soon be a most important ] 


our scientific outfit. 


FROM A. W. BEALL. : 
ERE is a part of a letter received by one : ne 
from our well-known friend in far-off eee to 

of special interest to any who may ates 
Japan. The letter explains itself :— shiefly among 
My opportunities for Christian work oe a a into 
the students. Very frequently I go in among i: A 
their rooms in the dormitories adjoining the . ae ‘ead 
great many attend this school for the eee . a F 
simple. Some get interested in Christianity, ont os he 
nunber of them are becoming nominal ee Ms ne 
cumstance, speaking generally, in my mind, frag y aa 
Considerable peril to Japanese Christianity, as it : Me 
becoming a politic thing to do. But to retin to my 


: if y the 

Students. T can always get a few who waut to ae zi 
. - é . oe 7 3c H 
Bible. You can perhaps imagine the pleasure I feel « 


Secing their delight when finding some new ah eae 
the Bible, especially in the Old Testament, w hich . 
been in their hands but a few mouths. eter nn ches 
keenly, that what this land needs most of all is ae a 
Preachers of Christ, of truth, of puvity. For ar Bi 
Under heaven needs Christ and Christlikeness it is ee 
To put it more plainly and terribly, Ee eee le ae 
Purity ave unknown in this land, or at least a io in 
ognized ag evils. There is a widespread impression 
Canaia that the men who come here as Cee ahaha 
Come prepared to combat. intidelity, to eine if he ; 
Herbert Spencer, Tyndall and Huxley, and - yt 
ot @ born metaphysician he had eras i t had 
Japan, where defeat will certainly await die 1 | il ; 
hetter g0—no had better stay at home. W ae ‘a a 
Say that this country does not need such ee ina 

Sy this country ] do not mean the upper . see 
are eagerly grasping after Western ee the rank 
quiring into the nature of its ee ilo who 
“nd file, the tae 


i ‘ Jasse 
‘8 2 Jaboring eless 
eee ‘h The men we 


orm the immense majority of the people. Sun és 
tlo need we those who will be kindly bat terry t = cr 
ful—neu who will preach with whole-souled, se 
Cttnestness «© yy must be born again,--men who wi 

Act as evangelists, who will not give, Nay forve upon a 
Apanese a knowledge of modern agnosticism, hut _ 
literany fulfil Chirist’s last command, ‘ Go ye into all the 
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j Conscience, 


and well received. The room was crowded, 
ja 


i had the effect of hastening dissolution, 





attitude should he the complete ignoring of al] such sub- 
Jects, and to bring this people face to face with the ter- 
rible fact that they are sinners, aud then that Christ is a 
Present Savior from sin. You may say, © Why, that’s 
just what is preached at home, and f thought the Japan- 
ese demanded more than that.” Well, what ig true of 
Canada’s need is a thousandfold more true of this sinful, 
sinless country, You will under tan this statement 
better when I say that this nation is devoid of a moral 
Our business is to create or 





awaken it. 

“Every cloud has a silver lining.” This pleasure is 

found in the faithful few Japanese who are turning ont 

to be pure gold. \Ve have such in our school, a goodly 

number, In the hands of such in this and the many 

other Christian schools is found the material for making 
Japan's future greasness truly great, 

Yours faithfully, 
Arrnur W, Brann, 
13 Tarii-Zaka, Azabu, Tokyo, Japan. 
Y.M.C.A. 
N admirably written paper on “Tempe 
: real by Malcolm McKenzie, B.A, at 


rance was 
av recent meet- 
ing, and had the writer given his consent a vote of the 
meeting would have designated it for publication. The 
paper presented most clearly our conntry’s situation in 
regard to the liquor trattic, pointing out the weakness of 
past legislation and the necessity for further educating 
the electorate on the subject of temperance, Addresses 
were glven also by Dr. Anglin, W. J. Patterson, and the 
chairman, J. J. Wright, all of which were to the point 
and much 
interest in the proceedings was evinced. The ladies of 
the two colleges kindly responded to an invitation, and 
were present, 

The Y.M.C. A., as the name decisively implies, is 
exclusively for young men. Time and again at 
tions has the advisability of throwing the doors 
a mixed audience heen discussed, but, so far 
Time 


conven. 
open for 
as We oun 
4 
aud again has it been tried 
by associations struggling for an existence, 


learn, never sustained, 
and has only 
The assoviation 
That work 
young men, and that end the salvation 


has a work to do, an end to reach. is among 


of yonog men 
from the perils which surround their physical aud spiri- 
tual lives. How zealously should ail 
centred upon the realization of that eud, upon the accom. 
plishinent of that grand work ? Conseyuently when it is 
proposed to admit to our mectings our lady students, we 
must object, as we feel certain they also, knowing the 
design of the association, wounll do. We suggest instead 
that at intervals during the term special meetings he 
announced to which invitations be given our | 
mates, whom on such occasions we 


its energies be 


aly class. 
shall welcome most 
cordially. 


The new programme has appeared and quite eases 
Phe new prog I 


ra ke A Aah is neat in desien and eonta; 9a store o 
Workd and preach the Cospel,” and not philosophy. Their | everybody. [tis neat i a PENIS ALS EGUEN OE 
sveach the rospel, ? . 
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information, Suspended opposite the study table it will COLLEGE NOTES. 


be both useful and ornamental. 

During the holidays Sharbot Lake district was in the 
charge of Hugh Ross, divinity student. John D. Boyd 
held forth at Wilbur, and J. Binnie at Mattawachan. 
These fields are supplied by the Missionary Association, 
Several other stations in the presbytery were also sup- 
plied by our students. 


PERSONALS. 


KV. J. M. DUCLOS, B.A., was on June Sth mar- 
vied to Miss Nella Purvis, of Portage du Fort. 


Rev. Jas. Murray was married not long ago to Miss 
Madge Webster, of Georgetown, 


Rev. M. McKinnon, B.A., Kldon, was recently pre- 


sented by the young men of the congregation with a | 
The young ladies also | 


handsome cutter and address, 
presented him with a sideboard and dinner set, 
want any help to use these, Malcolm? 


Do you 


We have been informed that Dr. Dixon, of Frankville, 
has been obliged to relinquish his lucrative practice 
because of ill-health, and that in a few days he will re- 
move to Florida’s balmy clime. It is but a couple of 
years since Dr. Dixon graduated with honors, winning 
medals and scholarships during the period that he was « 
student in the college, and carrying off the gold medal 
when graduating. During his brief sojourn in Frankville 
he has made hosts of friends, and has also been accorded 
a very extensive practice, his treatment of his patients 
clearly proving him to be a skilful physician. In his de- 


parture to Florida, Leeds county suffers the loss of one | 


of its rapidly rising medical practitioners. We trust that 
the change of climate will completely restore his shat- 
tered constitution. 


NOTES FROM THE ROYAL. 


NUMBER of new students have come in since the 
vacation, making the freshman class an unusually 
large one, 


; Professor informs student, who has written a prescrip- 

von without ordering any water, that ‘ physicians, like 
¢ a 

Pharaoh's daughter, take a little profit from the water.” 


Are our doctors so far behind the times as to still be 
looking for prophets ? 


A subject fora paper to be read at the Provincial Con- 
vention, which meets in Ottawa next month, has been 
assigned to the Royal Y. M. CG. A. Accordingly at the 
last meeting of the association T. G. Allen, B.A., was 
appointed to prepare and read the paper. 


We are glad to know that 
supplied by the forming of acl 
Provision has also been made 
tures on pathology, 


a long-felt want is to be 
ass for practical toxicology. 
for a special course of lec- 





"J OW ado you do, old boy! Glad to see you. Did 
you have a good time in the holidays? Say, give 
us 10 cents to help pay for some torches, 

Prof. Ross—-(to elass in Apoloyetics)—We’ll meet no 
more below, but up above. 

The long face of the Sec’y-Treas. of the JouRNAL is 
due to the fact that subscriptions are coming in very 
slowly. 

The boys think the signs on our new wire fence in the 
library very elegant. 

Say, Jack, if I pay 10 cents can I carry a torch in the 
procession on Friday night 7 Well, I should murmur. 

Quite a number are wondering how many times they 
have to read exchanges before new ones are put on fyle. 
Ask our editor. 

One of the usual items on the programme of our Y. M. 
C, A. prayer meeting every Friday night is, “‘ Mr. Potter 
will now make the usual announcements,” 

For some time past we have been looking round for 
Joseph (the assistant in the physical laboratory), but up 
to time of writing no trace has been found of him. 
Joseph, Where art thou? or, What hast thou done ? 

What can have happened to our worthy Secretary of 
the Alma Mater? No notice was put up about our first 


| meeting of ’89. 


THE LADIES’ CORNER. 


A PLEA, 

6 hase room formerly placed at our disposal being much 

too small for our increased numbers, the Senate has 
given us, in addition, a large unfurnished room in the 
upper flat. As each of us is obliged to pay one dollar 
towards the gymnasium, from which we derive no bene- 
fit, we would respectfully suggest that the whole sum, 
amounting to thirty dollars, be expended in helping to 


furnish this room, All we ask for is necessary articles, 


| and we do not think this request unreasonable, since 


room where we could study between classes, without in- 
terruption, is very much needed. 


Our society is flourishing to a remarkable extent, its 
meetings being largely attended and very interesting. 


“To think of that bad, naughty man, Prof. Reynolds, 


tukiny me for a nurse. L. B. 
‘Qo’s a little lamb now 7” H. M, 
* Chestnuts !”” H. F. 





JouRNAL do without the 
A.C. 


‘What on earth would the 
ladies ?” 

“Pm never going to say anything when one of those 

2 —. “gs ” 
editors are around, They always put it in the JouRNAL. 


de 


““ What’s that?” THose Kpirors. 
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No. 1. 


T is somewhat difficult to catch a glimpse of No. 1, 
His visits to college are irregular and spasmodic and 

he is, moreover, usually late. But the scientific observer 
heed not despair if after several days of stalking, he fails 
to meet the object of his search. The daring Nimrod in 
pursuit of the coveted Bighorn on the summit of the great 
Divide, considers himself in luck’s way, if, for a fort- 
night’s or perhaps a mouth’s wearisome watching, he is 
rewarded by a single head. So we would again impress 
on the students of humanity the necessity of perseverance 
and untiring energy. ‘To those, however, who have 
neither the time nor the inclination to devote to this, we 
Purpose to offer a few remarks. To begin with, we shall 
endeavor to portray faithfully the subject of this sketch. 
Imagine to yourself a rather tall, slim youth, whose cast 
of countenance reminds you neither of a Spanish trouba- 
dour nor of an Esquimaux; whose figure might seem to 
your wondering gaze to approximate nearer to Bunthorne 
than to Apollo Belvidere ; whose chronic gemi-abstraction 
of manner might bespeak the venerable Professor were it 
hot for the few straggling bunches of virgin fluff that one 
an see manfully pushing their way through the folds of 
his epidermis; whose shoulders have already, in well de- 
Veloped embryo, that well known stoop so redolent of 
Midnight oil and Greek roots. His careless, swinging 
walk, with each limb pointing simultaneously to north, 
South, east and west, would sufficiently vindicate his 
Merry, childlike, independent eccentricity of disposition 
did not his guileless, fur-away smile confirm instanter that 
Nnpression, His large, dark eyes, which, in justice to 
their happy possessor, we must admit come nearer to our 
©wn ideal than anything we have ever seen, with the ex- 
“eption perhaps of those of a favorite bull dog, now long 
Since dead (rest his soul !) light up with almost celestial 
brillianey when he gets his prose back marked ‘‘very 
fair.” We have known No. 1 ourself for several years 
and can say coran omnibus that we have never heard the 
breath of scandal blowing through his youthful whiskers. 
t his ig a reputation that not every student can boast of. 
But while the fair sex have, time after time, in vain 
*8saulted the citadel of his affections, it ust not be sup- 
Posed that he is callous to the nobler feeling which possess 
the true genins—No! We have authority for the state- 
ent that, at school, he has been known to invade fear- 
oe ae sacred precincts of the girls’ exit sta sa 
© boys’ door has been locked, No. 1 is not what one 
Might call an athlete. He rejoices more in the exquisite 
eauty of the Odes of Horace (expurgated edition of course) 
ne in the reckless impetuosity of the nhiquibens quartor- 
the ‘a At the same time we refrain from cee URS 
ea that he ig a book worm, blown-in-the-botile. 

© ourself can testify to having seen him on the Campus 
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picturesquely scraping the real estate off hig right. boot 
after an abortive attempt to connect with the mysterions 
drop-kick. It is whispered also that he oceasionally visits 
the gymnasium and disports himself with a pair of clubs 
He usually has the gymnasium to himself soon after i 
Starts swinging. But in spite of all these shortcomings he 
is a very good fellow. While he never unnecessarily ob- 
trudes his opinions on others, he is ever ready for an 
argument, and any smart Alec who contemplates playing 
our friend for a sueker will find his victim with his loins 
girded and hig lamps burning and a tolerably wide range 
of information. The Professors themselves will an 
witness to this. We know of no other individual, at this 
moment, with a corresponding inoffensive appearance who 
can so effectually rattle a Prot. and his class as our No. 1. 
His questions are all of the most pointed and searching 
character ; and when, in addition to this, we add an wegra- 
vating pertinacity and a restless desire to sift the whole 
question to its uttermost depth, we can imagine the result 
on all concerned. A stranger coming into the lecture 
room and finding the Prof. nervous and agitated and the 
class hovering between hysterics and superstitious awe 
could nine times out of ten stake his big dollar that 
No. ] has been asking afew questions. We cannot leave 
our hero without remarking that he has a brother, and 
one of those brothers that we don’t find jin hollow treeg 
Long after the names of students whom we now see pia: 
ing to and fro are lost in the twilight of years gone by 
the name of the “ brother” will shed its undying icive 
on the scroll of fame as the only man on record iit ever 
succeeded in getting the maximum in junior philosoph 
without direct collusion with the professor, , 


WHAT THE MEDS. ARE SAYING. 
J UST gaze on our moustaches. 





Abam H-1K-~x, 
H. G. T-Lisey, 
Art, K--y—ry, 
M. EF. MeG—-vrr, 





Truly de “ Royal am a moverin’ along.” 


BEVY OF StungEnts, ADMERINGLY 


itiate the gods, Ima ke a ering of my be UY d. 
A an off é 
ALEX. ST-W_-RT, 


Double bezique counts five hundred, doesn’t it? 
G. J. N-1n, 





Be a pattern to others, and then all will go well; for 
. ae . 7 pe 
as a whole city is infected by the licentious passions and 
vices of great men, so is it likewise reformed by their 
moderation. —Cicero. 
After a tongue has once got the knack of lying tis not 
. “: . . a ot : 
to be imagined how impossible almost it is to reclaim it 
it comes ass that we see : 
W hence it comes to pu e sce some men, who are 
otherwise very honest, so subject to this vice. -—Mon- 
taagne. 
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“TVHE conmunication of « Prowler” in the present 

issue will doubtless prove of interest to that body 
of young men who have undertaken to show our students 
what Christianity is. Our correspondent appears to think 
that they have succeeded better in showing what it is 
uot. Certainly, if the theology which 
only the effects which “Prowler” ment 
advisable to imbibe a little more theolc 
possible, 


they possess has 
ions, it would be 
ney as rapidly as 





M. GC. A. to those who are not 


y) age , 
The position of the Y. 
e of gentleness and humi- 


members should be one at one 
lity. It is yuite possible that outsiders are a trifle hyper- 
Sensitive, but, if su, there is all the more necessity that 
those who are within the charmed circle should give 
them no occasion for stumbling. The “Stand aside, for 
Tam holier than thou!” has done no good in the past, 
and we have very grave doubts of its ever doing any good 
in the future. 
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It is a well-known fact that our church students are as 
a general thing financially poor. The majority of them 
at any rate, are neither bondholders in any of the aye 
railways, nor possessors of a corner in wheat. They are 
not members of any trans-continental or trans-oceanic 
telegraph line, subsidized by two or three govern. 
ments, Which «declares a 25 per cent, dividend every two 
They are not even possessed at the present time 
And 
yet there are ministers in the Church and their name is 
we regret to say, many, Who treat our students as if dliey 
were billionaires with no greater problem to solve lian 
how to spend their time and money. They ask our men 
to preach for them, and, when the work is over. pa 
them with a ‘Thank you!” Now, this sort of tliing, 
we hold, is unfair, It may be often the result of een 
lessness on the part of the minister ; but, if so, it is the 
student who pays for this carelessness. It is wrone in 
theory : it is a direct infringement of the laws of Oiaek 
etiquette ; aud we hope that the time is near when posi 
tive action will be taken in the Assembly in the cae 7 
so that if students thereafter are treated in this way tl 
minister in question will be able to plead in excuse neti 
precedent por ignorance, 4 


months. 
of a settled charge and drawing a stated income. 





Most of our Church students will agree with the Church 
authorities, we believe, in thinking that Preshyterial ex- 
aminations area good thing, The recital of all that cull 
be said in their favor would take long to tell. But it seems 
as if that portion of the work which deals with the 
Hebrew Bible, the Septuagint and the Greek Testament 
might be with all safety handed over by the Pisshytos 
to the University authorities. We van understand ne 
desire of the Presbytery to examine candidates for the 
ministry in Biblieal exposition, statement of dette, 

? 


Chureh government, Church history, ; : 
a gz , Istory, and kindred sub. 


it under- 
takes to supplement the work of University profess : 
Be) oTessors in 


the ancient languages. 


jects ; but we fail to see the grounds on which 


As we go to press we learn that the Hon. G. W. Ross 
Minister of Education, has just submitted to his iy. 

acnes the name he prese: ae Z 
leas ies the name of Hie present Munro Professor of Rng. 
lish Language and Literature in Dalhousie College, Nova 
Scotia, for shair Cnglis iter: wes . 
Seoti uy for ae chair of English Literature in Porento 
University. The appointment was confirmed, and Prof 

7 & ; 

William John Alexander will, next October, assume oltice. 


The appointment ¢annot fail to bea pleasing one to the 


roa Y 
we 
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country at large. With reason or without it the people 
of Canada have been complaining for the past few years 
that there is no use in Canadians, however well qualified, | 
applying for professorships in Canadian universities. | 
They ave put aside for foreigners. The complaint is 
made, further, that the foreigners who are set over our | 
students have no sympathy with us or with our customs. 
They are unable to look at life from the Casadian stand. | 
point, and for this reason no place is found for the sym- 
pathy which should exist between professor and students. 

It is further pointed out that Canwlian youth should 
he developed along the lines of Canadian life and thought; 
whereas the importation of foreign professors has quite 


the contrary effect. 





No such objections can he made, however, to Prof, 


Alexander, He isa Canadian by birth, and lurvely by 
education. He is at present Professor in a Canadian 


university, so that he has had experience in teaching 
Canadian young men, He is able to seve things from 
their standpoint ; and he will be listened to with all the 
more affection and attention because of these facts. Prof. 
Alexander is still a young man, being ouly 34 years of 
age, Heisa B.A. of London University and a Ph.D. of 
John Hopkins ; so that he has had the twofold advantage 
of au English and an American education. To Prof, | 
Alexander personally as well as to the University of : 
Toronto we extend our warmest congratulations. oF 


a ie 


There was quite a flutter m Ottawa society a few days 
since over the blackballing of the newly-elected Mayor of | 
the city in one of the fashionable clubs. This club has 
amony its wembers a large number of civil service men, 
These exquisites, who are continually aping the social 
and ether customs of the Old Land, were indignant that 
a common, Vulgar Mayor, should aspire to the honor of 
membership with them, They had to draw the line | 
somewhere, you know, and they drew it at a Mayor, 
He had the indecency to be engayed ‘in trade.” His 
honor, who is not in the habit, apparently, of turning his 
left cheek to those who have smitten hint on the right, is ; 
fashion. | 





evenning things up in a unique and charining 
Being a farye furniture dealer, “he has many 
club men on his books. 


of these 
He has just served summonses 
on each of them, and says he will see if these exclusives 
can pay club-fees and serve club-dinners and leave their 
debts unpaid. One civil servant is indignant, aud is 
going around exhibiting his Division Court summons as 

an example of the lowness of these tradespeople.” | 


ste 


Captaioens 
ertainly it is very reprehensible on the 


Mayor ; bak part of the 


if we had any shekels to throw away i 

ne ; s to throw away in the 

a A : noe we would like to pile them up serenely 

7 onor, Seriously, the C.S. men deserve all that 
te Mayor can give them and The good they do 





more, 


the community or the nation at large is infinitely less 
than that of those low people-—the tradesmen. They do 
less work for more pay than any other class of day- 
laborers which the Government employs ; and yet they 
are forever sneering at the coimtry and its customs. 
Putting everything clse out of consideration, however, 
their blackballing the Mayor of the city was in execrable 
taste ; and we think that the present experience will be 
apt to prevent a repetition of their pleasantry in the case 
of Tradesmen ” in the future. 





We congratulate the University on its acquisition of 
Mr. Gunn, the new tutor in moderns. The trustees 
could not have made a better choice. The gentleman in 
question has spent a large portion of his life in France 
and Germany, and cau speak and write French and Cer- 
man with as much grace and fluency as Knglish. Fur- 
ther than this, he has had practical experience as a 
teacher of these languages both in the Kingston Collegiate 
Institute and elsewhere, and his teaching has been from 
beginning to end an unqualified success. We only hope 
that the University can see its way clear to giving Mr. 
Gunn such a salary as will keep him with us for good. 


We hear from time to time complaints from the A. M.S. 
of lack of funds for this and that object. We are wast- 
ing money every year to an extent that is nothing short 
of reckless with any society which is not rolling in gov- 
ermnent bonds and bank notes, The Jounnan would 
suggest that the curators of the Reading room take care 
of the papers of various kinds whi-h come in, and at the 
end of each term hold an auction, seliing them off to the 
highest bidder. By this means we think that quite an 
addition would he made to the finances of the society. 





We have pleasure in presenting to our readers in this 
issue a paper by Miss Anderson on The Stage and 
Society from the current number of The North American 
Reriew, Altogether apart from its hearing upon the 
points in question, itis pregnant with lessons to those 
who are preparing to enter upon any great profession, Tt 
will apply with equal force to all. There is no sneha 
thing as true and abiding success for any man or any 
woman in any branch of human endeavor which is ot 
built upon protracted faithful effort in that particular 
line. And if those who are aspiring to greatness in dra- 
matic art take into account everything which can be uti- 
lized in the practice of that art, low necessary is it that 
our students who are preparing for the great professions 
should see to it that they neglect nothing which can 
extend their sphere of usefulness or elevate the character 


And 


of that profession when they have entered upon it. 
among those other subjects which cannot fail to be of 


abiding service to legal and Church students is this very 
dramatic art which Miss Anderson’s own yenius adorns. 
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Ex EDITORIALS. « 


»ASSOCIAT 


Q human institution is perfect nor incapable of 


4 being perverted in-use 5 accordingly, we need not 


expect absolute perfection in either the structure or the 
educational institutions. What we 


Operation of our 
titled to demand, is that imper- 


should expect, and are en 
fections should be reduced to a minimum, or, to be more 
and educative forces should 


When examinations are 
ational manuer, 


explicit, that the regulative 
conflict as little as possible. 


conducted in the proper spirit and ina ¥ 
aids to education, as well as more 


When, however, the passing 
itself, instead of the 
perverted in use. 
ling the discon- 


they are indispensable 
or less effective regulators. 
of examinations beeomes an end in 
means to a higher end, examinations are 
Nor do we see any sense in recommen 
tinuance of competitive examinations while advising the 
continuance of examinations in general, All examina- 
tions are necessarily competitive, since it is character- 
istic of human beings to seck an end, and hence to com- 
pete even against the possibility of failure. For this 
very reason, however, the introduction of artificial sti- 
muli, such as prizes, scholarships and medals are often 
injurious in their effects, because they operate most for- 
cibly upon those who naturally least require their stimu- 
tas, So long as the educational process is to be carried 
ou 1a systematic manner, and so long as fitness for the 
Position of a public educator is to be determined by others 
than the candidates, so long must competitive examina- 


tio ; : : 
ns have a place in our educational system. 


To discard examinations entirely because 
consequenc te 
Asequence, and that, as shewn above, incident tu human 


we think, like casting out one evil spirit and 
It is because 


of one evil 


Nature, is, 
king in seven others more wicked than it 
he formal examination is the last step in the educational 
na unl because on that very account defects are 
8 afterwards made manifest, that we are apt to 
faili examinations in themselves with the faults and 
lings of the whole system. The faults mainly lie in 
the men who conduct 
true function. 
We be- 


the ; 
- mode of conducting and in 

AMinati , ‘ 
a linations if they do not perform their 
li eis xaminations ? 
leve the 


the true functions of e 
two main heads :— 


Y may be classed under 
An educative examina- 


lok . 
ti Educative ; 2. Regulative. 
On ig ; : . eye . tnd ivi 
ku is a systematic inquisition inte the individual's 
owledge oj . 
Wledge, cither to discover its defects that they may 


2” Corree : 
rected and supplemented, ot, 1 order to develop 
ise of the facts of 


ee a. ae in oe systematic ri he fi 
Le other a ge. An official or regulative examination, on 
attaingy : ann; seeks to discover the attainment or non: 
lent of the candidate to a certam standard of 
acceptance or rejection, 
* 
ba the success of ‘i. examination depends upon 
Covey thee ecopeet, en the aim is to dis- 
: The two methods are, 


bowle : 
ledge with a view to his 


especially wh 
candidate’s knowledge. 





speaking venerally, the oral and the written, x, 

its peculiar merits and defects, and either, a ane re ae 
other, is very imperfect, both as a Wena Or age 
and asa means of inquisition. Combined in ue Bae 
tion, however, they ave naturally complementar 2 ata 
the other. The one great advantage that the ea 
Possesses over the oral is that, by means of it, the Aa 
nation is made uniform for all candidates in any re 
class. Another advantage which it possesses is that hy 
it, the examiner is better able to estimate the sci at 
character of the mental culture possessed hy thea i 
date. The general style of direction, the civevier i 
clearness of thought displayed in answering feat i 
questions should, we think, count, in the general e ti 
mate, with accuraey in detail. Hspecially will this i: . 
vantave be manifest if the nature of the questions Bia 
he such as to throw the candidate upon his own fen 
for auswers, to call forth his reasoning power, alana a 
his memory power, rather than a mere rehearsal of book 
lore. It is of much more consequence to know what us 
an individual can make of the facts of his knowled ss Ain 
to know how many of those facts he can nee a 
paper at the shortest notice. But more of this anon . 


U £ is is? age 0 ‘vilivaty- é 
Although vis, is an ag of civilization and enlighten- 
ment, yet the ideas entertained in regard to culture at 
Be : ; > are 
astonishing. Some people imagine that culture lies i 
: . : n 
intellectual acquirements. Others, of an artistic order 
: é rer 
regard themselves cultured if they are able to play the 
piano well, paint or devour novels, While others still 
of a puritanical or ascetic turn, deem it to lie in the keep 
Vy mh . 
ing to the letter of the law, to the negation of anything 
of a sensuous or esthetic nature, 


Now it is our object to show that true culture consists 
not in any one of these views, but in the truth implied ii 
all three. These three sides, viz., the intellectual 
wsthetic and moral, represent or constitute the swlnule 
natare of man. Now, # man who has three capacities 
which are capable of infinite realization, since they ae 
universal, and has only one developed, is clearly ie 
sided. Hence then, only when his three capacities ‘i 
his three sides are developed to infinity can he be all ‘dl 
a truly eultured man. ee 


For universal develapment, however, he would require 
au infinite time in which to realize himself, and fuenrile 
civeumstances, but man has neither. What then? Does 
he despair? No, He free'y grasps by faith, which is " 
kind of knowledge, the universal implied in him, and 
rests with submissive will in the infinite spirit which is 
extended to him through Christ. He is then virtually 
universal and is able to do all things. Thus only es 
religion possible and christianity any more than a name, 


Now, be his development on the intellectual side, it 
Sse ‘ , 

has true value only when it is in line with eternal truth 

Or be it on the :esthetic side, it has true value only when 


60 


it tends to the realization of ideal or infinite beauty. Or, 
again, be his development on the moral side, it has true 
value only when it tends to the realization of supreme 
goodness, 

The true, the beautiful and the good-—three aspects of 
the single unity—are not something apart from the intel- 
lectual, the wsthetic and the moral, but are merely the 
latter universalized. There is no separation between the 
human and the divine, between the particular and the 
These are only two distinguishable aspects of 
the same unity, 


universal, 


Hence, then, we conclude that whatever man does he 
should do it in the spirit to the ‘‘glory of God.” Thus 
and thus only is true culture possible of attainment, 


“Ss LATERATURE.< 





FORGIVE THEE? 
LPORGIVE thee? Though the years be long 
Since last I touched thy brow, 
Men shall not say I wrought thee wrong 
Or broke my early vow 
Won from me by one simple song,— 
Tinust forgive thee now. 


I do forgive thee, and I bless 

Thee as a dear regret, — 
A golden, olden happiness 

That should be with me yet. 
Forgive thee? I forgive thee, yes : 

Ask not that I forget ! 

From “ Lyries ” by 
Grorcr P. Caweron. 


ON A RAFT. 


(Continued from page 21) 


T TP was a lovely summer’s morning, not a breath stir 
ring, and the glassy surface of the river bove in its 
bosom the reflections of the fleecy clouds above. Scarcely 
asound could be heard save the regular beat of the 
paddle-wheels on the tug and the occasional swish of 2 
black bass or giant sturgeon as he gambolled in the dis- 
tance. The men were in their quarters getting things 
ship-shape, and our cook, who rejoiced in the musical 
name of Moise Lanouette, was leaning against the door 
of the caboose with his arms folded, as motionless as a | 
There was evidently no fun to be had on the 
ruft, so we launched our boat and pulled lazily in towards | 
the shady banks, where we hoped to replenish our larder 
with a plentiful supply of fish, but the latter kept studi- 


ously away from the alluring spoon, and we reluctantly 
hauled it in with the 


statue, 





oe firm conviction that fishing in the 
ot. Lawrence had all gone to pot. At any rate it was 


much too hot te be chasing about after 


fish who so pe 
; r- 
sisteutly refused to meet ug even 


half-way, so we landed 
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near a pretty little cottage on an island, and finding the 
owner thereof not at home, sat dowu on the cool verandah 
On 
boarding the raft we found everyone busy. The foreman, 
whose acquaintance we diligently cultivated, was a fine 


and waited until the steamer caught up to us. 


old man who seemed to have immense control over his 
motley crew. He had in his younger days been at the 
head of the Caughnawaga Indians, who piloted the rafts 
down the rapids. These fellows, for the sake of the 
salvage money, were in the habit of wrecking, year after 
year, the rafts entrusted to their charge. The lumbering’ 
firms were in despair, being totally at their mercy, as no 
French-Canadian was considered competent for the ditfi- 
cult task. Finally one firm hit upon 
the expedient of taking Aimé Guerin, the leader of the 


It was a dilemma. 


hand, into its employ, paying him a good salary. This 
it did, and from that moment the diabolical system of 
piracy was heard of uo more. Aimé spoke English very 
slightly, and what he did say was always so ill-treated in 
the process of saying that we preferred his French as 
almost easier to understand. He was besides very ex- 
citable, and afforded us ungualified amusement at the 
methods he employed to emphasize an important order. 
It mattered not what might be the style of head-gear, if 
his commands were not obeyed with the alacrity he 
deemed suitable, off it was torn and trainpled and jumped 
upon until the wrath of its owner was appeased. ‘This, 
with the accompaniment of a torrent of invective and a 
pair of arms flung wildly about like Indian clubs in the 
hands of an insane prize fighter, presented a tout ensemble 
that can be elsewhere seen only on the mortgaged plat- 
form of a Salvation Army barracks. The men were of 
all sorts and conditions, and looked as if they had come 
into this cold world with their clothes ou. The various 
styles of shirts, breeches and boots would make the 
figures on a fashion plate turn green with envy, ‘There 
was one Indian that attracted our notice particularly, av 
enormous man, who, amon other less interesting fea- 
tures, was the happy possessor of what was probably the 
biggest under-lip on the American continent. It hung 
down in front like a Masonic apron, and with a chamois 
leather lining would have served an excellent purpose as 
He was a solitary old 
customer, and would invariably retreat to the extreme 
end of the raft to consume his salt pork and hard tack, 
“Jim Tice“ was his name, and he deserved a better one. 
There were fifteen or twenty men all told--to be re- 
inforced as we went along. They were hard at work 
getting out the sails and setting the masts in position, 
for the wind was fast rising and from a favourable quar- 
ter. There were nine sails in all-one for each dram. A 
dram is really a small raft, varying in size, and a number 
of these are fastened together two abreast. As may be 
supposed, the length of the tow is considerable, the dis- 
tance from the stern of the steamer to the stern of the 
raft being fully a quarter of a mile. The rope is short- 
ened as the river narrows. ‘This raft: breaks up into its 


an improved chest protector, 
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component parts on approaching a rapid, and each dram 
runs the rapid on its own account, with a few men as a 
crew. [t has been cvleulated that the propelling force 
of the nine sails on a raft like ours was equal to the 
whole pulling force of the tug, so that after the sails 


were all in position and drawing well, we began to make 


good time, 
watched the hu 
straining at the 


Presently, however, as the breeze 
y ’ a 
ordered in some of the sails and set men 


thing secure, for there was quite a 
making the timbers dance up 
then, to our sor- 


ge squares of canvas swayiug about and 
guy ropes, with supreme satisfaction, 
still freshened, Aimé 


the old foreman, 
at work making every 
sea on and the waves were 
and down to windward at a great rate ; 
rew, down came the remaining sails, not a moment too 


soon—it was blowing s‘rongly from the sou’-west, and 


the practiced eye of the 


were being driven rather sideways than ah 
It requires skilful guidance 


ead and were 


in danger of running ashore. 
to pull that huge, helpless mas 
the narrow windings of the channel. The headway that 
a raft acquires under 
the steamer may frequently be seen to pursue a course 
alnost at right angles to that of the raft in order to pull 
the latter's head round. But after we had weathered a 
rocky point there was more shelter, and then, curiously 
enough, the wind seemed to die completely down, Out 
came the sun again, and off we went iv the skiff to inspect 
& camp, whose owners seemed to be all sitting on the 
rocks with opera glasses taking us in. We sailed close 
in shore and criticised the syuatters, the majority of 
We had no use for 


w cre : 
hom proved to be ‘ antiques.” 
It was about 


them, so we headed for Alexandria Bay. 
the bnsiest time of the year at this fashionable summer 
resort---the mammoth hotels were full, the landing-stages 
crowded with jolly little steam yachts, and the whole 
place spotted over with sleck-looking negroes laughing 
au chattering away, happy in the possession of a bright 
Uniform and unlimited watermelon. We invested a small 
fortune in soila water, jee cream and oranges, and pulled 
Out to the raft, which was nearly opposite. Here we 
found Moses, the cook, in a great state; he was afraid 

ze shentlemens” would be late for tea ! We intimated 


in , 
as good French as we could muster that it 
a phenomenon oceurred, 


the profoundest at- 
had not the same 
nt he fully 
remarks. After tea 
yedeck cleared, and 
Some of the 


would be a 


hPGsincn, J 
: eeious cold night when such 
Oe es : : 

a of which Moses listened with 
tention, 


f Che expressions, probably, 
or 


ce in his miserable jargon, put I am confide 
ea the general drift of our 
for a a mas produced, the qqura 
men ae time it presented i lively scene, ~ 
the oe others sang plaintive I rench songs, while 
with Bathered around and kept ne to the music 
hddle a hig boots, Tt was like a German band -- one 
of Ae six bass drums, They are srondextully fond 
walk a these fellows, and would sit listening, literally 
yes, cars and mouth, to the commonest little jig. 


old man had detected that we ; 


s of timber safely through | 


It was now decidedly interesting, and we | 


certain conditions is so great that 


| 











At the sound of the ‘ Marseillaise,” 

taine,” or any of their well-known melodies, ¢} 

all join in with the words, and the result i. ee 

our uncultured ears, truly appalling, Ebel ke 
(Lo be continued.) 


ee s 
La Claire Fon- 


ROBERT ELSMERE, 


HAT do you think of Robert Mismere, isa question 
: asked so often that a busy man must try to give 
brief answer, ; aoe 
It is one of the most skilfully written religious novel 
that T have ever read ; interesting, too, as a lesa: : 
of character peculiar to the nineteenth ceutury as 
especially to Oxford of to-day, But it is absurd eG 
au epoch-making book, like the forcible-feeble people me 
air German phrases to prove their acquaintance seh 
modern thought. ‘The writer is in earnest and eager ¢ 
make proselytes, She believes that “the things nai i. 
cannot be shaken” in Christianity are dndepeuds a 
miracles, and that the histovic facts which Chri va . 
have always believed should not be Ata - lans 
We a ; doowith 
spiritual truths. That is the fundamental position of | 

school, It is an old position, and one for whieh ‘ - 
retically much can be said. Historical facts, it is ee 
! : $ pointed 

out, may be doubted at auy time. They ean always ] 
assailed by historical methods, Why, then pie ‘ 7 
them with the deepest convictions of the soul oT ve 
believe in God, in the moral order of the ainiveeac an ‘in 
immortality, even though I cannot believe tlie Je . 
rose from the dead. To all which we courteonsly an ae 
you can, but the world cannot; and the aati a 
whether miracles did or did not happen is one ae : 
dence. We have to act upon evidence in all potas 
matters of life, and why not in this also? You have tig 
right to point out that, in your opinion, there is not suff- 
cient proof for Christianity ; but in face of the fact that 
almost every one who has fully considered it is satisfied, 
you have hardly the right to assume that there is ‘6 
proof, and to dismiss five hundred witnesses and more 
with a wave of the hand. That is what is done in Robert 
Elsmere. ‘The learued and invincible syuire is a brsiiate 
“T don’t believe there aint no sich a 
* said Betsey Prigg. ‘be 


of the imagination. 
person as Mrs. Harris,’ Such unbe 
lief ‘‘lambs could not forget, no, nor worms fetatva 
Equally unforgivable must be the man who doulits th 2 
existence of squire Wendover in the eyes of the lady Sin 
rejects every historical fact in the Apostles’ Creed pes 
out pretence of an argument. | But Mrs. Gamp’s seit 
must be endured. 

In the case of supernatural Christianity there are so 
many lines of evidence, all pointing in one direction and 
pressing home conviction to the spirit with cumulative 
force, that it would take a long article even to sum- 
marize them. We have documents admittedly written to 
the first generation of Christians, in which the main tacts 
are stated or implied. There was thus no time for the 
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successive evolution of all the stages of early Christianity 
that any mythical theory must presuppose. This one 
argument is as conclusive as the ‘“‘no powder, your 
majesty,” was reason sufficient for not firing the expected 
salute. We have the Old Testament history requiring 
Christianity for its fulfilment. Christendom is co-exten- 
sive with the only civilization that has in it a hope for 
The world’s progress for four thousand years 
Truth has rested 


humanity. 
has, it seems, been based upon fable. 


on delusion. How many will believe that % 


It is no wonder that Mrs. Ward kills her hero after 
she has created him. No novelist could allow such a 
man to live. What message after all bad poor Robert 
for his followers but that which the ordinary Unitarian 
minister hag preached for centuries? What interest 
could there be in depicting his failures and ultimate 
heart-break ? He had to die soon. So will the book, 


G. M. Grays. 


THE MEANDERINGS OF A SOPHISTICAL 
MATHEMATICIAN. 
HE equation to the osculating circle would 
then be homogeneous if’— Why, in thunder, 
do I want to know the professor’s idea of an osculating 
circle? Why should it be homogeneous? and why should 
a fellow have to stick at it and study after such an even- 
ing as Ihave hal? Man! It was grand to-night; we 
had what 7’ call an oscnlating circle, but I was the 
only lucky dog—ha ! ha !—let’s see—-they were all danc- 
ing and—and I was here and Sophie was there, and the 
mistletoe was there and—and—- Hang it all! I swore 
Pd put my mind on my mathematies and do it I must. 
‘A tangent at this point would then eut the x axis ata 
point whose distance from Q would —depend on’? — 
Wonder if that coffee will ever come out, it was awful— 
I can’t show my fave to her again. x — x —What was it 
‘I stood on the bridge by ’—no, no—‘ I 


a 6 


she was singing ? 
stood on’—on what ?—‘on’— ‘I stood on the moon by’— 
I wonder if she’s there now ¢-—I s’pose so—wonder if she’s 
thinking of me. x —O is——!!! Wonder—wonder if I 
could get there, too, won---der—won— By Thunder ! 
T will, | know I can, the Prof. told us so,” and springing 
from my chaiv I climbed over the table, wp the wall, and 
out of the man-hole in the roof of a house I had been in 
two days before. In my haste I left the trap-door open, 
rushed along the ridge-pole, turned a double summer- 
sault onto the chimney, and with a mighty spring found 
myself whirling through the stilly night at a velocity 
which (as I exultingly thought) the professor could not 
possibly have calculated in tachs. 

This was exhilirating—incomparably grand —and my 
spirits rose with almost as much rapidity as myself, for 
was I not off for the moon? and Sophie—-Dear Sophie— 
I—but any futher considerations on this point were 
quickly overwhelmed by a most unearthly yell and then 
a continuous flood of execrations, which burst upon my 





| ears, transforming me Into a ‘ fretful porpentine ” in no 


time, in spite of the sleekit appearance which my rapid 
flight was giving me. I took time to decide that, in. my 


position, the horrible noise ought to be unearthly, and, 


being somewhat nerved by this consideration, I turned 
and saw, between the heels of my No. 10’s, and just off 
the long blue streak that marked my flight—the motley 
horde of demons whom T had been fighting all day-— 


mounted curves of the Grand Second Order armed with 


axes of revolution and riding hard on the longest-legged 


Polygons that ever mortal saw. Sines, Cosines, Tangents 


: were hurrying over each other in their mad chase, swear- 


ing vengeance on ine; a giant Hypotenuse with powerful 
lungs and bad teeth led the throng, and was rapidly eat- 
ing up the space that lay between him and me, and the 
horrible fate that threatened one or both. He was com- 
ing on at an awful swinging gait ; I tried my utmost to 


remember whether it was the same over which I had said 
| yood night to Sophie, but could not, for a most peculiar 


chill was sweeping up and down my spinal column, and 
playing a fantastic devil’s-tattoo on it and my feelings. 
T would have fainted had not the thought struck me that 
perhaps my cnemies might not be describing the same 
curves as I was myself. Quick as a flash I pulled out 
my equatorial telescope and a theodolite, and after two 
hasty observations and turning up a few logarithms in 
my tables, I found to my inexpressible relief that they 
were describing the asymptcte of the hyperbola which 
formed my path, and that therefore we could not meet 
until both reached infinity. 

I laughed a hysterical langh, and seizing one of the 
conjugate diameters of the mvon’s orbit, began to slide 
down earthwards, Again I tried to calculate my accel- 
eration, but had forgotten my initial velocity, and could 
only imagine my speed by the ever-increasing friction on 
my bands and my new English tweeds. Breathless and 
excited, ] was tingling all over at the thought of the 
way my foot would jamb in the angle 6 at the centre, 
when the current of my thoughts and almost of my 
descent was turned by the distant but terribly distinct 
vision of a break in my diameter where the Professor's 
finger had rubbed the chalk off the blackboard. I had 
barely time co call his attention to the fact and have the 
damage repaired before I shot over the spot, and catching 
my foot in the carpet fell among all the dancers, carrying 
Sophie with me, and a deep sense of degradation in her 
eyes as wellas mine. The professor merely smiled, re- 
moved his spectacles, and asked me to prove that a 
cycloid was a curve traced by both fect in succession in 
the waltz as well as in the ripple. I asked for the chalk, 
but he sail he had broken it in mending my ways on the 
journey from the moon; however, he would get some 
more, and the good fellow in spite of my protestations 
was, as he spoke, disappearing through the open window 
ala Pegasus with the aid of bis gown; I tried to seize 


| it and follow in the pursuit of learning and chalk ; I suc- 


ceeded, but our weight being tov much for one gown, the 
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professor opined that it would be advisable to return ; 
we carried the motion unanimously, but could not stop 
ourselves, and accordingly sailed majestically into the 
branches of an oak which spread itself accommodatingly 
in our way. Having mutually picked ourselves up, aiid 
just as we were about to descend, [ noticed a branch of 
mistletoe hanging over the professor's head ; this was too 
mueh for me, and seizing the opportunity and the Prof, 
in one embrace I bestowed on the lips of the latter a kiss 
of such lingering sweetuess long drawn out that he, good 
man, was quite overcome, and forthwith blessed me with 
both hands and asked me what I would take. T said I 
temperance, as LT found that total abstinence 
a mathematical mind. He agreed with me 
and we together repaired to his reom to 


was strictly 
was best for 
once more, 
straighten ourselves. 

While the Prof., who was somewhat of a dandy, was 





combing his hair with a pair of compasses and vainly 
endeavouring to replace his deteriorated collar by one of 
my exercises for next Tuesday, I followed the example of 
Dr. Watt’s busy bee and improved each shining hour to 
such an extent that the professor used one of them for a 
looking-glass in preference to that which had just been 
reflecting him and my exercise. When at length he had 
smoothed himself down to his satisfaction antl the height 
of perfection, he asked me to allow him to introduce me 
to Miss Sophie B., whom he ha: scen waiting outside as 
we came in. Needless to say I consented, with mingled 
feelings of self-eomplacency and delight following the 
good old soul downstairs. I had some difliculty in keep- 
ing up with him, as the force of gravity, while by no 
means influencing his visible faculties, was nevertheless 
taking him at a surprising rate down the banisters with 
his hands in his pockets ; I wasn’t going to be beaten, 


no, not if I knew it, so lifting up my voice in & hasty 
o descend with 


prayer and my legs into the air, I began 6 
pro- 


& peculiar gliding motion far mare pleasant, as the 
fessor said, than his rather frictional descent on the oak 
bannisters. We hob-sleighed along in this way for sev- 
eral miles, and would not have stopped then but for an 
unforeseen occurrence which we discovered in the shape 
of a bend in the bannisters. The Prof. looked surprised, 
and I noticed that he took his hands out of his pockets, 
perhaps for the purpose of taking & pinch of snuff. I 
Suggested this to him anyway, and he followed my 
advice, Our momentum iaust have been something cnor- 
mous, and the bend was but a few miles furtler on. 
Something had to be done ; T could hear the poor Prof. 
gasping out, “If it were done then when ‘tis done ‘twere 
well it were done quickly.” A low murmuring followed, 
and then “I have it,” he cried: “If you can only free 
me from the bannisters, as we are now hear the equator 
and the earth is going round at 25,000 miles in 24 hours, 
We will stay here and everything else will leave us.” I 
had not thought of this before, but immediately saw the 
truth of the remark. I seized him (the Prof.) by the 
leg; he let me pull him off, and, as he finally let go, we 








swung off westwards, leaving the fast receding stair-case 
on its earthward path. The professor experienced anne 
inconvenience from his inverted position, but as I had 
not strength to turn him right side up, and as he said he 
could stand it or hang it for some time, T contented my 
self and him by hanging ov to his leg with the perlite 
of an English bull dog. ‘i 

Meanwhile, things terrestial were whirling eastward in 
dangerous proximity to the Prof.’s head, and, in fact, my 
own coat-tails had just caught the weathereock on the 
church spire of a now distant village, and given it such a 
turn as would, no doubt, next morning increase its al. 
ready well earned reputation for lying duplicity, 

I might have philosophized a little but for a remark 
con the professor to the effect that his head felt very 
Leavy; this interrupted my train of thoug s elfer 
tually as an open ies and T hastened syne 
deluded man that J was very much surprised, as T had 
always supposed that my own head was psisiduvala , 
more ponderable than his. My surprise was shia, 
increased by the discovery that the combined weight of 
our two heads was too much for us to remain « i, 
quo,” and that we would in two or three 
hottom if nothing else. 

As we swiftly drew near the earth, with characteristic 
foresight I seized the Prof. round the waist and let hint 
lead the way in our slanting rush: I held my breath 
so did the Prof., until with a mighty jerk it was all an 


statu 
seconds strike 


out of him as he expanded laterally between me ee 

flying telegraph post. a 
We heaved two sighs of relief, one apiece, and 1; sk 

him what I could do for him. , asked 
«Bring me auother cup of coffee,” he replied, with 


astonishing coolness. I complied with his request wit! 
as much grace, ease, modesty and satisfaction as Aeabie 
but inadvertently stepped on Mr, P.’s toe and ripeut all 
the coffee on Sophie’s dress, causing a great commotion 
in the supper room and scarcely less in my ownamind. J 
began to mumble apologies and mop up the coffee with 
the professor’s gown, which I fortunately had had pre- 
sence of mind enough to bring with me from the oak tree 

“That was a good illustration of Newton's Secinid 
Law of Motion.” whispered the irrepressible Prof into 
my ear, ‘Hang mathematics,” TI evied in direst ton yy 
‘can’t they leave me alone for once? Tl do etias 
go anywhere, to plus or minus infinity if only you will 
let—” ‘Well, go to infinity!” he sereame iy 
ing me neck and crop flung me through aie ae 
glass and all, and onee more I was launching forth 
through the cireamambient fluency of the spacial night. 

I struck infinity in about ten and a half seconds, as [ 
notived by the motion of the Pleiades relatively to the 
church spire, allowing for the aberration due to my own 
motion. Well I knew the place when I got there; all 
the lines and curves which the Prof. could not wiEhane 
respect to his science keep on his blackboard had, as he 
said, come out and met here. I climbed several barb- 


Gt 





wire fences of parallel lines which met a little to my 
right, aud was dodging the X’s and Y’s which were dis- 
appearing off the blackhoards of the old world, when the 
same blood-curdling yell that had given me such a scare 
hefore, once more broke the comparative silence formed 
by the mere whizzing of the retiring infinities. My 
heart leaped into ny throat and the thought into my 
inind that the savage crew who followed me through the 
man-hole of our neighbor's house were coming out on the 
asymptote of my unfinished hyperbola, wild and favious 
at not meeting it, and, althougha little abashed at break- 
ing a fundamental rule, yet still eager to differentiate me 
into as many inerements as I ever had found in them. 
What was I to du? “The Lemmiscate of Bernouilli is 
not here, as he is a closed curve,” I thought. “ But, 
thank Heaven, the witch of Agnesi meets the Y axis 
somewhere round-—-where—sure enough there she is.” I 
ran to her for all I was worth from the now fast following 
herd, and falling on my knees besought her aid. She 
smiled, and with one wave of her wooden leg sent the 
mal throng of unfortunate fools back to earth, leaving 
me safe and satistied, save for a fear that the Prof. would 
kill me for allowing an asymptote to return after it had 
been placed in his waste-basket--infinity. Kissiug the 
witch, [ seized her hand again and completed my thanks 
and apolog es for spilling the coffee on her dress, begging 
her not to think of me as a boor, but as her own lear— 
darling—delightful—hubby and—-and ‘* What's that 11!" 
Hang it all, ’'ve upset my lamp, and Tl swear [ heard— 
Wonder if I was dreaming % 
A Hyprernonic FUNcrionary oF O, 


*THE FOOTLIGHTS.% 


i 


THE STAGE AND SOCIETY. 
Sone thoughts are sngyested by the rapidly growing 
J respect and esteem of the world for the art and 
artists of the stage. Not so many years ago, social laws 
proseribed the followers of the theatrical calling in most 
offensive and contemptuous terms. In these present days 
there is no social eminence to which the serious and 
earnest artist of the stage may not mount, no circle so 
exclusive that its gates may not be passed by the player 
who shall prove personally worthy. 

Described in the old English statutes as vagabonds, 
“such as wake on the night and sleep on the day, and 
hunt customable taverns and ale-houses, and routs about, 
and no man wot from whence they came, nor whither 
they go,” the dramatic artist of to-day finds every door 
Open and every hand stretched out in welcome. 
Melee coe este of this lifting up of the 

dllowers ? 
the devotion of playe 
tion of their art, or 
the stage by societ 


Are they to be discovered in 
rs to the development and diguifica- 
in the supposititious exaltation of 
Y personages who have persuaded 
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| her expectations. 





themselves that, in becoming associated with the drama, 
they are assisting in its ‘ elevation”? 
T think that any serious consideration of this advance- 


| ment of the profession of acting must bring the conclusion 


that it has been occasioned purely by the care and thought 
and increasing power of the actors themselves. No bar- 
rier can stand forever before the progress of honest 
It is only by the constant toil which pro- 
duces development that any of the arts has gone forward, 


endeavour, 


and this applies with particular force to the dramatic 


being a combination of all the others, is the 


art, which, 
most difficult and comprehensive, 

ft would be a destructive blow to the existence of such 
a thingas dramatic art if a social leader, equipped with 
a pleasing personality, a degree of drawing-room grave 
and ten lessons in elocution, were to gain, as an actress, 
the approval of thoughtful observers. J do not say that 
a society leader may not become a dramatic artist. But 
her progress must be accomplished by the same methods 


and labors and experiences as those which mark the ad- 


; vancement of the humblest begimer in the ranks. 


To most of those who move from the private mansion 
to the stage, acting seems an easy accomplishment, and 


| theatrical triumphs appear the simple rewards of trivial 


labors. Thus your society amateur, with her few lessons 
aud her parlor graces—which are by no means stage 
graces—-starts serenely in at the top, expecting to see 
herself instantly recognized as a dramatic art'st. Some- 
times she finds in notoriety a balm for the abrasion of 
But, more generally, she feels that the 
actors, the newspapers and the general community, have 


‘ entered into a dark conspiracy to thwart her ambitions 


and rob the drama of one of its most shining lights. 
There should be no room on the stage for any man or 
woman who is not willing to study and work uuceasingly 
not only for individual triumph, but also for the growth 
Such persous do not 





and honor of the art of acting. 
ornament the stage any more than they comprehend its 
mission or measure its worth. Far from elevating the 
dramatic art, they retard its progress and bring upon it 
the reproach of purposeless frivolity. 

The task of the dramatic artist is not of a trifling 
nature. Itis the purpose of the player to not merely 
impersonate the creations of poctie genius, but to illumi- 


nate them -to make a picture of the dramatist’s fancy. 


Sculpture, painting, music and poetry are all require- 


| 


ments of the dramatic artist who has the highest aspira- 
tions. ‘Phe temperament must be more or less charged 
with mefody, aud there must be not only some knowledge 
of the arts but a direct sympathetic fecling for all of 
them. The true dramatic artist must be upon a mental 
and sympathetic level with the maker of the character he 
or she is te perform, or the characterization ceases to 
possess importance as a contribution to the art products 
of the time. 

A difficulty of the players’ position is that when we 
have once made our picture it must remain as it is. We 


annot draw a pen through a phrase that proves, upon 
examination, to have been badly chosen, and we cannot 
paint out a blemish upon our canvas, retouching the spot 
When the portraiture once takes form, it 
ged for what it is worth, not what it may 
become by revision. The dramatic artist is thus placed 
at a disadvantage as compared with the workers in other 


lines of art. 

It is a great part of ou miss 
dramatic possibilities of compositions that have been 
framed for the staye and bring them to the light. We 
an hardly expeet to accomplish this task with success 
until we have, by long study and expericnce, trained our 
natural qualities to a knowledge of what dramatic effects 
them out. 

“Winter's Tale.” 
ion in Loudon 
considerably 
ax Midler 


at our leisure. 
is instantly jud 


ion to seek out the utmost 


really are, and a power to bring 

Let me choose, for an example, the 
When I was preparing for its presentat 
many close readers of Shakespeare were 
More than doubtful of the fesult. Professor M 
Said to me one day: ‘‘I do not see what can be made of 


Viewed from the dramatic standpoint 1 re- 


this work, 
yaluable of Shakespeare's 


gard it as not only the least 
plays, but as being almost wholly worthless.” 

“You must go and sec it,” I replied. 

“T shall do so,” he continued, “ and if you cau con- 
vince me that the ‘Winter's Tale’ is worth the labor and 
#xpense you are bestowing upon it, 1 shall admit that I 
Was completely in error.” 

He did see the production, and he very heartily ad- 
tnitted that he had been completely deecived as to its 
value for dramatic purposes. Thus, I hold, that the 
dramatic artist, by the sustained and tireless exercise of 


of great assistance to the 


hi s 
Ms or her art, may prove 
must 


student, who, withont knowledge of the stage, 
frequently lose sight of the best qualities of dramatic 
poetry, 

The * Winter's Tale,” 


ed to be, not only intere 
in its action, and 


contrary to the expectation of 
all readers, has prov sting in a 
literary sense, but highly dramatic 
oe more than asually rich in episode. Tt was in this 
ust quality that the play was most generally thought to 
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outlay, but as viewed from the poiat of realistic 
f salistic 
tiveness, All Paris went to see it, and a vreat 
\ great man 
people made the journey from London for the pee 
ee : Je . express 
purpose of witnessing the revival. I confess to - i 
followed i ‘i aver interest ae 
ed it, with eager interest, no less than eight ti 
Referene a einele event I ; 7 BNR 
ference to a single event in the representation will 
confer an idea of the remarkable skill shown in convey 
lug the illusion intended by the author. In the first 
place, the curtain went up on a scene in which there was 
“3 4 ne ie . . : 
an atmospheric effect so skillfully devised as to suevest 
* Herr } i : ; Pro 
most vividly the blue-cold of a winter night i Denmark 
For some i t aehiica 
5 2 Mor s there was silence the ste ; 
nents there slenee on the stage, which 
Then there was heard in the distance the 


sug¢ves- 
sugyes 


was cleserted. 
clanking sound of a man in armor. The sound approach 
ed nearer and nearer, and then a guard appeared upon 
the scene, beating his hands and blowing his warm 
a 
breath upon his fingers, in an apparent endeavour to re- 


store his circulation. He crossed the stage without a 
word and disappeared. He could be heard receding in 
. 5 


the distance, and finally came in sight again at the buck 
of the stage. eo 

All this was done before a word was spoken, and it 
was intended to show just what kind of a night it was 
Tn this the action was extremely successful, 1b fienht 
out, pictovially, the poet's briefly-deseribed esullitnnas 
surrounding the opening of his play. There might be 
recalled a number of simikur effects which were lina 
out in this sume representation, but this single fnnciilent 
will serve to show the value of the dramatic artist's in- 
sivht as a help to making clear the author's design, no 
matter how lightly it may have been tonched eae 
writer. 

The knowledge that makes possible this detection of 
meanings, sometimes written between the lines, comes 
through the training of the dramatic instinet that is the 
substructure upon which the actor builds his art But, 
in the building, there is untold endeavour, and often 
hitter disappointment, There is nothing about the pro- 


gress of a dramatic artist that is at all in the line of care- 
lessness and case. Hvery step carries one into more difti- 
cult paths, and an accidental triumph is robbed of balt 





be Utterly deticient, and the insight of stage expericnce, 
raining and study was required to make it apparent: 
; The discovery of all the purely dramatic cffeets in any 
¥iven work is not possible to the student who is not 
familiar with the art of ucting in its best sense. Indeed, 
the Mtthor himself is frequently ignorant of the complete 
Possibilities of his play. It is only the dvamnatic artist 
who can fully enlighten him, and by this enlightenment 
‘Ssist him to the creation of still greater cllects. 
An instance illustrating the power of the dramatic 
must to suggest and bring out the meanings of the author 
Where they have not been apparent to the reader or 
Student, Was made known in the Mounet-Sully produe- 
Hon of 4 Hamlet” at the ‘Theatre Francaise. Tt was 
the Most wonderful production of Shakespewre ever 


know : 
‘Nown, not merely from the standpoint of splendor and 


its pleasure. 

These, at first sight trivial elaborations, to which I 
have alluded, go to show that the merest trifles in drama- 
tic art are worth the labor involve] in their acquirement 
And it is only through long and earnest effort, en 
training, lofty thought and (letermined purpose, that the 
player of to-day has been raised from the shadow of the 
past, and finds himself no longer a vagabond, but a re- 
vognized artist, to whom the world is open. 

The possibilities of the art are boundless to those who 
approach it with the proper motives, spurred by a fitting 
instinct. Such votaries may be of high or low degree. 
That matters nothing. But the person who steps on 
the stage, from palace or hovel, in pursuié of notoriety or 
unearned gain, has no right to be admitted to the drama- 


tie profession. Mary ANnprrson, 
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ACOLLEGE NEWS. 


COMMUNICATION. 
To the Kiitor of the Queews College Journal. 

Dear Str,—I have long held it an article of faith, 
that, when we have anything to say, it is better to 
say it. For though the matter be indifferent, if it he 
well expressed it will not all fall upon stony ground, and 
if “the vein be good the world will find it after many 
days,” though the style he not neat nor the expressions 
by any means the most choice. Jt is with this conviction 
that I desire to communicate with you upon a subject to 
which I have given much of my attention, and concerning 
which I can kéep silent no longer. 

T have chosen the form of a letter because I think the 
“Dear Sir” at the beginning and the avowul of friendship 
at the close give a brotherly tone to the sentiments ex- 
pressed, which, perhaps, an editorial could not so easily 
assume, I have, like many others, been a goodly number 
of years vound this university, and though my course has 
been marked by a tiage of obscurity, yet I have been 
in the inner coart often enough to know the “spirit 
which underlies all our seeming and acting. The result 
of these disclosures has had, I suppose, the same effect 
upon me as is usual with other mortals. I found go 
many things which were in direct opposition to all pre- 
conceived notions, and so many things which cost me as 
much misgiving to record them now as it did to believe 
them when they were first presented to me, that I can 
only do so now because I think the feeling which lies at 
the bottom of ovr college lives shonld find expression in 
our JOURNAL, 

When I say that the facts which I observed were more 
directly connected with the course religious feeling is 
taking round our university, I cannot but anticipate the 
indignation roused at once by readers who may charge 
me with the bigotry associated with denominationalism, 
the indifference which belongs to the unconverted, or, 
perhaps, the unqualified opposition of the determined 
But T would not have you 
A person may very well 
conceive of himself as one among an innumerable host of 


and inuch-abused sceptic. 
class ine with any one of these. 


church members, and his church as one amony many 
others which aim at a perfect copy of the true church, 
without claiming any monopoly in heaven. And though 
my tyrannous heart has been the fountain of many ‘ un- 
muzzled thoughts,” yet, by those who know me best, my 
opinions are go far removed from what we usually call 
sceptical that Ido not consider it necessary to re-aflirm 
the statement here. 

Understand me then, Mr. Editor, as one who, though 
he may have been confronted with a most glaring error, 
was yet grieved at its existence rather than roused 
against those with whom it originated. Living on in my 
secluded way, I have kept free from the bitterness of 
actions ; and, like the wise fool of the old play, ‘‘I have 





' always been for the house with the narrow gate, which I 
y sate, 


take to he too little for pomp to enter.” We cannot mis- 
understand cach other now, so I may as well begin at 
once and give you some of the observations which I have 
been ocenpied with lately. 

[ have noticed that a wedge, such as political econo- 
mists of the present day make much talk about, has been 
dviven through the society of students in our university. 
Though Tam not without my opinions, yet I maintain a 
studious silence here as to the force behind the wedge, 
and as to what class of students are forced to the top 
and what others are forced to the bottom. We will not 
discuss this here. The point I wish to make is this, ‘The 
wedge makes, of course, a two-fold division, one party 
claiming to be the representatives of religion in the uni- 
versity, the other party being as loud in their protesta- 
And TI have found 
that the wedge has been driven with such assiduity that 
the faces of those who have been crowded into religions 
corners are so pale and wry and unnatural that those 
who have been jammed into contrary beliefs ean scarcely 
refrain from swearing at them, and in some eases have 
actually been found to do so. Though there is an under- 
stood declaration of war between the individuals with 
the wry faces and those whose faces assume a more 
defiant expression, yet one might think that the common 
interest calleye life affords would tend to bring about a 
reconciliation, But this is not the case. In the intrigues 
of the court, in the turbulence attending A.M.S. affairs, 
and in society outside of the university, the unholy war 
how goes on, one side fortitied by its sanctity, the other 
by an indifference which is quite as striking. And when 
the members of each party proceed to define each other 
by the epithets with which persons become fluent on such 
occasions, the climax is claimed to be reached when ane 
calls the other a Y.M.C.A, young man, and the other, 
rolling his eyes and saying in that peculiar tone only the 


tions against any such mode of life. 


zevlous can assume, “ you're a man of sin !” 

On examining a little closer I was struck with a phie- 
nomenon which had escaped my observation before, and 
which appeared to me to be truer every time I compared 
it with the facts before me. It was this. 
types ot Christianity round our university I found, with 
a few voyal exceptions, to he determined by proximity to 
the wedge. Those who were closest to it, and, conse- 
quently, where the most violent action was going on, 
were frightfully disfigured, having to obey several 
laws of motion at once ; and though [ could detect no 
fractures, yet there were so many wrenches made that 


The various 


faces which once beamed with hope and life present a 
terrible appearance now of emaciation and abuse, The 
individuals disfigured as I have represented here were 
characterized by the most distorted views on all subjects. 
The most splendid conceptions they have sp perverted 
and misplaced that one might often wonder why their 
characters present so many noble traits were he not at 


the same time aware that no matter how much a truth 
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has been torn and twisted it is truth still. This is the 
first type which ] had no great difficulty in tracing. The 
second, though cousiderably concealed, may be traced 
with equal facility. } observed that there were a large 
muuber of persons who, though in a less dangerous posi- 
tion than those with the distorted faces, were yet sub- 
vere pressure as the wedge tightened 
that their faces, instead of being bruised in any manner 
whatever, were pressed ont to twive their normal length. 
the origin of what is usnally termed 


“long-faced christianity.” The individuals of this type, 
iew of life it is possible 


I found, take the most solemn v 
to conceive. Being very early impressed with the idea 
that the solution of the whole problem lies in the entire 
separation of the spiritual and temporal spheres, they 
have long ago renounced the pleasures that sometimes 
cheer us in this vale of tears, and with their eyes so firmly 
‘set upon the future that they are almost blinded to the 
present, they wander about 

“Like strange souls upon the Sty, 

Staying for waftage.” 

T observed further that this class had a baneful influence 
round the university, particularly on persons whose faces 
had not been stretehed to such extraordinary length as 
their own, and that often when they thought they were 
doing the most good they were really doing a great deal 
of harm. Many of our freshmen who on entering college 
aim at identifying themselves with the highest objects 
and at equipping themselves for a calling they canuot 
afford to disgrace, are at first struck by the number of 
these persous with the long faces ; and misled by the 
idea that these are the true representatives of the chris- 
tian spirit, the magical effect of imitation soon begins to 
Work, and it is not long before they have faces almost as 
long as their illustrious prototypes. 

Raroagh their limitation of the Christian life to the 
avowal of faith at a prayer meeting, to identification ayith 
Some mission band, or to a denial ot all manner of think- 
Nhe which a strict interpretation of our catechism would 
forbid, they have, I think, lost the real essence of that 
Spirit which flows through a// our deeds and makes them 
Pure, and have acyuired a wrong conception of God who 
manifests himself in an infinite variety of ways. 

If a wave of 19th century thought has washed utp 
dainst them they have beaten it back, and in open hos- 
tility to a monster they call reason they ave pursuing In 
their peculiar way the path of life. The suggestive and 
Mmoying questions that often arise in the soul they 
QWswer by a wave of the hauwd, and they treat them on all 
®ceasions as “wiles of the devil.” Struggling on In a 
life whieh is only half as full as it should be, they are 
heither identifying themselves with the good part of this 
Century’s sobpucin nor are they fortifying themselves 
“gainst the evils which wre connected with it. 

T have dwelt rather long mm delineating the second 
type, T will now go on to an outline of the third type, 
Which T found comparatively difficult to decipher, as the 


Jected to such a se 


This is, no doubt, 


gian banks 





persons representing it were Scattcred here and there, and 
their crowning characteristic 1 i aia 
2 ne characteristic could no i i 
: ring cha t be distinguished 
Y a superficial observation. 
eet ve 
These individuals were further removed from the 
wedge than those in either of the other two classes and 
. . Fr © 
though they were neither maimed, like those in the first 
class, nor squeezed, like those in the second, yetin the 
continual jostling that was kept up they were not free 
from the disabilities of either, and like men who have 
lost their bearings and have been surprised at uneertain 
tines by the rude shocks chance sometimes doles ont to 


| Us, they move about with a look of abjectness on thejy 


faces, foretelling the most direful disasters and keeping 
up a continual process of groaning. ‘Those who belons i 
this class it need not be told, though they have a splendid 
appreciation of the noblest truths, ave yet enfeebled 
greatly by the pessimistic tone characterizing all their 
efforts, and their tendency to magnify the ordinary avci- 
dents of life. 

But I have said much more than 1 intended, and must 
not spoil my chances of saying what 1 would like to aay 
again. Let no one imagine, Mr. Hditor, that I am at 
war with the persons whose mode of life I haye under- 
tuken to deseribe here. There is a possibility of heating 
a furnace which might singe myself, and hesides a iti: 
cism of the processes connected with a system does not 
necessarily point to an annihilation of the system itself 
for does not the old proverb ran ; , 
“Many can brook the weather that love not the wind,” 


I have chosen the nom-de-plume of one who has long 
since became famous, and who, when he was a student 
like the rest of us, and brightenel the JourNxan of old 
days by his quaint humor and excellent observations, did 
not deem it an unworthy thing to subseribe himself 

PROWLER, 
CELEBRITIES OF ’89, 
No. 2, 

T is generally conceded that there is no more powerful 
descriptive agent than contrast. If we wish to von- 
vey to others an adequate idea of an object which, hy 
reason of its appearance or magnitude, bates the ordin- 
ary methods of description, We appeal, as the last and 
infallible resource, to a comparison of the object in ques- 
tion with other objects with which we are more or less 
familiar and thus arrive at some definite idea. With 
this principle we heartily agree, and, in pursuance thereof, 
present te our readers in this issue a youth between 
whom and the subject of our previous sketch there exists 
a contrast no less distinctly marked than that of light 
and darkuess. No. 2, instead of soaring into the atmos- 
phere, a trackless wilderness of legs, arms and shoulder. 
blades, is comparatively short. He is short and yet not, 
as we would naturally expect, fat. A luxuriant mous- 
tache, however, amply compensates for his lack of inches, 
No. 2 is essentially one of the “boys.” He scorns the 
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Y. M,C. A. (save when a supply of cake at the Fresh- hably the truth, for althongh we shall not squeal on the 


men reception is forthcoming), and considers that the 
man who would sooner hold a hymn book than four aces 
is past human aid. He boards at a fashionable down. 
town resort, and with a few congenial spirits Manages to 
put away the time that to some vanishes so quickly, 
Like No. 1 he is not an athlete, and we do not remember 
ever having seen him even essaying the dvop-kick or 


; Tres i oar 
Indian clubs. But let no hilarious Freshman presume to 


taunt him with his want of prowess ; Vengeance swift ! 


and terrible will he straightway meted out to the ill- 
starred novice, and ’twere better that a mill stone had 
heen banged around his neck and he were cast juto the 
sca. For is not our hero a high official of the mighty 
Concursus, whose thundering mandates bring oat cold 
of guilty students and 
cause even the haughty celluloid collar to wilt and wither 
away! Yet behind a stern and aristocratic demeanour 
No. 2 hides a joyous heart. He loves the merry rattle of 
the chips (this is not meant to infer that he brings in the 
kindling), and next to writing up Grote and the Sophists 
would of all things prefer to have his ace trampad second 
round, Unlike his predecessor in these columus, he has 
a large, well-ventilated corner of his heart reserved for 
the ladies. He delights in their svciety, and never 
wearies of recounting his various ‘feats of arms,” or, to 
spare his blushes, shall we alter that ambiguous expres- 
sion and say “ conquests,” in that direction ? 
exceptionally brilliant, he has abilities of no mean order ; 
and when, by some oversight, his name does not appear 
in the list of successful ones at the exains, he uses these 
abilities in a masterly manner-—to furnish an exense for 
his unaccountable failure, Tho’ uot disposed to public 
speaking, the bent of his genius would appear to tend in 
that direction, for in private conversation he attacks 
existing lustitutions with a venom and volubility that, to 
our week intellect, seem quite irresistible. A natural 
hbashfulness, however, which exists in microscopic form 
in the character of our young friend, might prevent his 
expounding his views in such a convincing manner to 
assembly of strangers. Then, too, someone else might 
say something, as very often happens, and then our 


perspiration on the foreheads 


an 


orator would be totally nonplussed, for from personal | 


experience we know that he is very much annoyed and 
put ont ifa companion ventures to doubt the validity of 
his remarks. We cannot help stating, however, that 
after No. 2 has interviewed a man who really knows 
something about a certain subject, he will invariably be 
found with one or two arguments of considerable weight. 
Finally, like No. 1, he is not a bad sort of fellow. For 
there must be something attractive about him or he 
would not find a place here. He is nothing if not good- 
natured, and, to his equals, he is blithe and entertaining. 
They say he plays a good game of billiards, but we can 
contradict this flatly on the authority of a member of 
the Y. M.C. A., who xays he cannot play a little bit, 
and was stuck for the drinks every time. This is pro- 


While not | 





YM. ©. A. gentleman who supplied the information, we 
might say that he is high up in his faenlty and voted for 
We will now bid No. 2 fare- 
well with many good wishes for his future prosperity, 
and sing of him with Mickey Free :-— 


Ryan at the last election. 


‘* He ne’er had a janius for work, 

It was niver the yift of the Bradies, 

But he’d make a most iligant Turk, 
For he’s fond of tobacco and ladies.” 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


@Oue of the students has a little tin horn for sale. 
On the same 

offered for sale 

at one sharp. 


premises, and on the same day, will be 
a ‘neck and crop.” Sale to commence 


The personal column has been unavoidedly crowded 
out of this issue. 

Now that we have the torches, why not have a pro- 
cession, say once a fortnight, with regularly appointed 
marshals who would be able to instruct the students in 
marching? The procession last Friday night was a suc- 
cess partly from the fact that the torches were a novelty, 
but there is great room for improvement. 

We peeped into the Ladies’ Sanctum last Friday after- 
noon, and made a most wonderful discovery. A meeting 
was in progress, and one of their number, the president 
no doubt, seemed to be in the act of adininistering an 
oath of secrecy. With hands clasped and on bended 
knee, the fair ones promised most faithfully not to divulge 
the name of their society, especially to any of those fel- 
lows on the Journan staff... We hear the name is a 
lovely one. 








SVEXCHARGES.@ 





“THE Cohunhia Spectator is, by long odds, the brightest 

] and. spiciest journal that comes to our sanctum. 
Both externally and internally it is a model of artistic 
taste; and the literary matter, also, is of the first order, 
Its college news is interesting, and its illustrations are 
racy and generally reflect great credit on its staff of student 
artists. The Christmas number of the Spee. was the 
best thing of the kind that we have seen. 





The Varsity is well edited and always interesting. Like 
the Trinity Review, it subordinates college news to purely 
literary matter, though not quite to such an extent. The 
Varsity comes in sober, business-like garb, ‘vithout the 
elaborately decorated cover that so many college papers 
affect, but the high character of the articles it contains 
makes it one of our most welcome exchanges, and to- 
gether with its neatness and the regularity with which 
it appears, speaks volumes for its management, 
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The contents of the Triuity Cuiversity Review possess 
considerable literary merit, but all college news seems to 


be carefully exeluded from its columns. 





We notice with pleasure the Cezsor, published hy the 
students of St. Mary’s Collegiate Institute. We think 
li Schools might ‘do likewise.” Helping 


many of our Hig : 
paper would certainly be a valuable 


to carry on such a 
part of any student’s edueation. The press is continually 
and more powerful as an agent for influ- 
and publi opinion, and the man 
et no opportunity of 


becoming more 
encing public sentiment 
who would move men should negle 
learning to put his thoughts on paper in an attractive and 
forcible way. For literary ability the Censor will com- 
pare favorably with many College papers. We quote one 
sentence which is wo-th pondering by all connected with 
our educational system: Artificial arrangements may 
as the scaffolding of an educational ayetom. 
yer who adjusted his building 
affold to suit the 


he described 
He would be a poor brickla 
to suit the scaffold, rather than the se 











building.” a 
+ DE« NOBIS«NOBILIBUS.€ 
‘© T- NGLISH as she is spoke,” is beautifully and 


i 9 % 7 "Ss 
strikingly illustrated in the meds.’ concursus. 


Quoth the judge: ‘If yous fellers in the back end of the 
room there dou’t shut up yez'll hev to evacuate yerselves 


out of the room.” They shut up. 


There ave a few fellows at Queen’s who seem to object 
to hayesiny. They say: “The seniors concursus, but 
they can’t court us.” 


“No, [don’t skate,” said a divinity hall man the other 
day. ‘The first time I tried it the ice and I had an un- 
fortunate difference as to who was to be on top, and as 
we came to blows over it I gave it the cold shoulder, so 
that now when I feel like skating I get my peat mate to 
take me out in the yard, lay me in a snow drift and stamp 


‘i rg every pur- 
on me It doesn’t eost so much and answers every } 


pose,” 


We would like to ask the modern language classes if 


during this cold weather they do not feel room-attic. 


. ; > other day to his chum 
“Chawley,” said a ’90 man the other f1 i class 7” ; 
: : he y of my class - 

* did you know I was called the augur o J aed.” 
“Oh, no,” was the reply, “ but Tam not surprised, 
“Why ?” 

66 Because, my dear boy, you are suc 
don’t you know.” 


ha successful bore, 


Our dyspeptic editor attended the principal's PeEPR ON) 
and has been sick in bed ever since. He wishes to warn 
those students who monopolized the best seats to look 
out for squalls. He expec 
is more cranky than ever. 





ts to be on haud for No. 6, and | Journan No. 4 with ‘ ennobling thoughts.” 


To tell the honest truth we were considerably startled, 
not to say alarmed, a few evenings ago, when we read a 
notice in the paper that one of our bachelor professors 
was to give a lecture, entitled “ Life in Pairs,” to the 
Y.M.C.A. Great was our relicf when we found out that 
a typographical error had been mae, and that Pairs 
should have read Paris. 


Tennyson says; ‘‘In the spring a young man’s 
faucy lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 
Tn the spring a young man’s faney doesn’t do anything of 
the kind. It turns to sines and co-sines, to ethies and 
political science, to uf with the subjunctive and oratio 
oblique, and to ‘* How the mischief can I slide through 
that exam. %” Lightly turns to thoughts of love! ! 
Please pass me a fan. 


It does, eh ? 


A female disciple of Worcester 

Wished to find out the meaning of rorcester, 
So she looked up the word, 

Which she found meant a‘ bird,” 

And somchow it really amoreesder, 


It makes a man just a little bit mad to ask him « Why 
is a magpie like a writing desk 7’—and then after lettine 
him slave over it for five minutes, get to a safe ilistnee 
and tell him “It isn’t.” It’s like rubbing a eat the 
wrong way, ov like telling a freshman he is not essential 
to the welfare of the universe. Try jt, 





LOST, on or about the evening of January the eleventh 
somewhere near the north end of Convocation Hall 7 
temper, over a little tin horn, Finder will be suitably 
rewarded by applying at the sanctum. 


se 


Mr. R-dd-n wishes us to state emphatically that he 
did not make the resolution attributed to him in a recent 
issue of the JourRNAL. He asserts that his affection for 
the twins is unbounded, and that even if he did purchase 
the said bowie knife he would not know the difference 
between its muzzle and its butt end. = 


—_——. 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING. 


Can I sell you anything in the way of a doll, baby 
carriage or a jumping-jack ? ° 
J. W. M—ru—p, 





There are only three good men in ony class—mvyself 


and two others. W, Cern_or 


Say, I wonder who celebrity No. 1 is. 
GrorGE D-pr, 


It’s all right for Alf. to go Saturday night, but my 
night’s Friday. H. A. L-v-in, 





We wonder which of us inspired the sonnetcer of 


Tue Laptiss. 


——-AND ——— 


> 
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and Samples. We pay all express, freight, ete, Address 
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HE Manitoba College Journal, always an interesting 
and instructive little paper, contains an article in 


the January number on Manitoba Mission Fields, 
re thinking of becoming 


While we would 


which 


our Divinity students who a 
missionaries would do well to read. 
not say anything to depreciate Foreign mission work, the 
first duty of our students is to tl There 
are over twenty stations in Mani 
to be filled--and the laborers are few. 


would all, under the care of such students as we have, 
arge and flourishing congregations 
‘There 


heir own country. 
toba alone which require 
These stations 


become in a few years | 
tar superior to half of those which exist here. 
is more life and vigor in the West than in the Kast, and 
the opportunity of vastly greater growth. 

But, besides Manitoba, there is the whole of our North- 
West in need of missionaries and settled ministers. The 
Work here is certainly as interesting as any in the foreign 
field, and the probabilities of successful effort infinitely 
Sreater. It is only a very rare student—one among a 
thousand—who is fit for foreign mission service. No 


CANADA, I 





*EB. rsth, 1889. No. 








one, for example, should dream of enlisting in this work 
who has not, to start with, exceptional lingniatic aie : 
We have already had an example of complete ie | ; oe 
failure on the part of one of our foreign ae ie 
because of this very defect. And there are iy 
others, who, while they have failed nor quite Fir 
nonncelly as to need official recalling by the Ch oe 
are still to a very large extent examples of eaniaeen 

SCIP ACTER, 


if not wasted, effort. 





Of course, w > all familiar with the 
se, e are 
COMMON cries 


, on this subject~-if a man has only the suEsins i 
Y siasin, the 


rest will soon follow. We have no desire to dey iat 
. preciate 


the effects of an enthusiastic temperament, It is 
that very little of yreat or abiding aot i i ae 
in the Chureh, or in the world, either wile Hee done 
siasm = It is true, quite trac, that all ie anaes ee 
great spirits in thought ov action have had ce e the 
But it is eyually true that they had putas 
Some of the most veritable cranks we eee ea ee 
enthusiasts. And while some of our fordlinv ads row were 
didates, who have about as) much ability in ea on 
languages as a frog has in the art of ie . . i. of 
hearts the sweet delusion that enthusiaam will : cn 
raultituite of sins, they area trifle mixed. « as 1 “1 
enthusiasin, and he was the greatest forcien missj 
of the wes. We have enthusiasm and we will be Bae 
We. confess that the idea is a pretty one It ue 

doubtless afford much consolation to a man ‘vila hi i pe 
plucked more times than he could count. But ati ven 
is not always truth ; and the worst Manian Fi Reet 
idea is that it will not staud practice, oa Te 





Candidates, again, for the foreign field, shoul 
the constitution of a horse. No man with ; e ae 
has any right to volunteer for foreign pee a 
simple suicide. He may thiuk that ‘i Te a tee. < - = 
to sacrifice.his life for Christ in the ce. ie 
light to thos who are in soul-darkness, He is ri i. aia 
things being equal ; it is the best thing he ne or 
other things ave not equal. “There ig a6 aren : no 
upon him to make this sacrifice. So long as ie oo 
plenty of other men with constitutions alaptst . — 
work of the foreign field, he has no right at all to és | 
away his life. He can do more work and for a le ed 
time jn our own land; work to which his seats Bie 
him; work just as necessary to the Christian a -o 
work in which he has reason to expect more fruit a 
P é 








the same amount of labor would bring him abroad. It is 


ano less noble task to lay the foundation of enduring | 


greatness in our own young West than in far-off China. 





The Preshylerian Record emphasizes the statements of 


the Meutoba College Journal, Dr. Robertson says :— 
“Two or three ministers of Ontario have offered to help 
us for a few months ;.we could plare brenty permanently 
atouce, Unless we secure suitable men for our work we 
must be prepared to lose our present vantage ground.” 
Here is the ficld for our young men. There is any 
amount of life in the West because it consists largely, 
almost entively, indeed, of young men. They inake 
money faster aud they are more generous with it when 
they have it. lor a single example take Morden. Tt 
started to raise $750 to remove its mortgage, and got 
$1,400. If they were to take pattern by the Nast, the 
process would probably have been reversed.“ Nngineer 
Ogilvie has jast returned from Yukon, wud says that the 
gold region is forty-five miles inside the British line, and 
the men for 200 miles can wash out S10 per day any- 
where. He reports the oil lands as being in area tens, if 
not hundreds, of thousands of square niles.” Those who 
are pining away for a change of scene, &@ new country 
and a mission field with a chance of adventure, should 
turn their eyes 69 the Yukon, We hope that our Queen's 
men will think very much less about China and very much 
more about our own North-West. 
which lies the nearest to us, and the man who does this 
best, serves God best. 





co 

Calvinism in Hungary is developing in a new direction, 
A resolution has been passed by the Convention of Re- 
formed Churches that all members of the lower clergy 
who have married shall henceforth he ineligible to ap- 
pointinent to any living. 
simple for Calvinistie clergymen. 


This means celibacy pure and 


The times change and 


with them the reasous which upheld this manner of life of | 


old. The arguments in its favor in these days are not 
that it tends to higher spiritual development or to greater 
freedom from worldly annoyanves, but of a much more 
practical chavacter--that the Church will in this way 


free itself from supporting the widows and orphans of | 


deceased winisters. 
ably adapted to the end in view; but we fancy that the 
majority of Calviusts throughout the earth would prefer 
the disease to the remedy. We presume that the uext 
move on the part of the Hungarian Church will be to 
strike out of the Scriptures Paul’s Epistle to Timothy 
where he says :-—“‘ Now .the Spirit speaketh expressly 
that in the latter times some shall depart frour the faith, 
giving heed to doctrines of devils—forbidding to marry 
and commanding to abstain from meats,” 


The resolution is certainly admir- 





-We have received from the publisher, J. Theo. Robin- 
oot of Montreal, “The Battle of the Swash and the 
Capture of Canada,” by Samuel Barton. This is the 


Our first duty is that 








Canadian authorized edition of the work which created 
such a sensation in New York a short time sinec. The 
aim of the book is tu show the folly of American Con- 
gressmen, who have wasted, as Mr. Barton says, millions 
of American money in maguiticent public buildings all 
over the Union, while turning a deaf ear to the cry of the 
Mr. Barton 
starts with the Jeffersonian idea of the absolute necessity 


coast States for harbor and coast defences. 


to the United States of a merchant marine, and believes 
that with sucha service plus a fair navy and proper coast 
defences, she could laugh at the world, 





With the general principle of Mr. Barton, looking at 
the matter from the American standpoint, we heartily 
agree: although we believe that he is laboring under a 
very considerable delusion if he imagines that a war be- 
tween Canada and Great Britain on the one side and the 
United States on the other would result in the fashion 
pointed out in this work. 
Canada is a very simple thing-—exceedingly simple—on 
paper. But with all respect to the American soldiers, 
for whom we have the sincerest admiration, they would 
find, when the time came, that the capture of Montreal, 
Quebec, &e., the destruction of the Welland canal, and 
all the other little items of conquest narrated in the 
Battle of the Swash, were much more easily described 
than carried out. Mr. Barton seems to have an infinite 
contempt for the Canadian regulars and militia. There 
may be some ground for this contempt, or there may not, 
But the American who thinks that all that is needful to 
a conquest of this country is a display of American sol- 
diery on our frontier has about as much idea of the tem- 
per and calibre of Canadians as an elephant has of dyna- 
nite, or wv Yahoo of the Greek chorus, 


The invasion and capture of 


Me. Barton’s conception of the demolition of the Vie- 
toria and the Comperdown is, like the rest of his work, 
strikingly original ; but it has, as a naval authority, the 
same unfortunate defect which prevents Robert Klsmere 


room for only one side of the question. Without, how- 
ever, going into any detailed analysis of the work, we 
may say that it is cleverly and strikingly written, and 
those of our students who would like to have an excellent 
idea of American and Canadian political questions cannot 
do nich better than to invest a little quarter in “The 
Battle of the Swash.” 


As we yo to press we learn with the deepest regret of 
the death of Mr. John Carruthers. To our graduates 
and to the friends of Quecu’s everywhere, he needs uo 
words of praise from us. If a more publie-spirited, gen- 
evous, kindly-souled gentleman has existed in this city 
than Mr. Carruthers we have yet to meet him, We shall 
refer to his death at greater length in our next issue. 
Meanwhile we beg leave to assure the bereaved family 
that every son of Queen’s unites with them in sorrow at 


our common loss, 
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AASSOCIATE*EDITORIALS. © 


A. M.S. ; 


HAT has become of the ancient dignity of the 
Alma Mater? Whither has its glory fled? One 
who has not attended a mecting can hardly bring hiniself 
to believe the report of it. 
tes may be found in the “ De Nobis” column 
from asoher junior the 


Qne week a meeting, whose 


correct minu 
a mecting such that it wrung 
at it was the first meeting he had ever at- 
—but let this pass, ‘A 
ete. But nonsense ex- 


remark th 
tended, and would he the last 
little nonsense, now and then,” 


tending monotonously over all t 
Why will men come to the soviety night 


idicnlous by taking the 


he mectings is relished 


by no one. 
after night and make themselves r 
floor every few minutes and obstructing all business and 
everything else without s 
At the first meeting at which our present 
president occupied the chair he carried strictness to the 
farthest limit (at least when men who had the interests 
of the soviety at heart desired to speak). Now he ap- 
pears to have gone to the extreme of indulgence. At the 
meeting on February And events occurred which showed 
the wisdom of the course taken by two or three members 
at the meetings last February and March. If anyone 
will search the minutes of those months he will find ob- 
jections recorded night after night because of the refusal 
of the secretary to record the settlement of the most 
iinportant questions that interested the society through 


per mouth # 


the whole session. 
principal had a note, signed by the officers of the society, 
50 with interest next March. 


which promised to pay $2 
It simply 


Nobody had ever dreamed of such a thing. 


shows the profound secrecy 


their action veiled. But this was uot the worst. The 
the ladies should be al- 


rey have paid toward 
That the ladies can- 
giently obvious, yet 
naintain that there 
To us the gyin- 
much 


question was broached whether 
lowed to spend the money, which tl 
athletics, upou their reading-room. 
Not use the gymnasium appears soft 
men apparently sober were found to » 
Was nothing to prevent their doing 80. 
nasium-—the cellar of the dissecting room--appears 
More nearly unfit for male students to enter than fit for 
3ut the society, with utter carelessness of the 
cominittee for the express 
xpenditure of this money, 
number is & mem- 


female, 
fact that it had appointed a 

purpose of overseeing the ¢ 
Appointed another-—not one of whose 
ber of the original one—to confer with the Principal about 
this fee. Ag for ourselves, we have very decided views 
about this matter, and they are (1) that the ladies’ money 
ought not to he expended on the gymnasium 5 (2) that 
they ouyht to have it, or & greater portion of it, for 


their reading room ; (3) that they ought— and we believe 
they will agree with us—to pay something toward 
decently and in 


football. But let all things be done 
order. 


The treasurer reported that the | 


with which the officers keep ; 





aying one single word of sense ; 











SpLITERATURE.& 





ON A RAFT. 


(Continued from page 6L) 


F any race of people on the face of this green earth de 
serves to be healthy, wealthy aud wise, it is sessile 
the voyagenrs of the St. Lawrence, granting ea 
old saw is reliable. Their hours for repose ie cea : e 
on the basis of the sun-dial. As soon as ae Boe 
sinks into the horizon, they sink into dele Iauka: ie 
when the glorious orb shows his face again in the or Ries 
wncy show their faces (much dirtier, bye the bye) ee 
shanty door, Not having read up the theory : i the 
prepared to state their resources in cloudy oe eee a 
imagine that force of habit would carry ae ae ad 
moderately long spell. Although it was meal et any 
o'clock they had nearly all disappeared and z ie ae 
growing very dark and the mosquitoes his Gala Fa 
aes This was our first day and we both 
agreel that, on the whole, it wasa very jolly life. Ki ) 
“Spot,” the fox terrier, seemed to be myosin’ hi oF ven 
had secured a splendid, soft corner on Ss ae re 
he was comfortably curled up in blissful ienor sit : rere 
We sat and talked for ees . of the 

; » thane and 


we disappeared also. 


coming storm, 
then took a look out and found the moou had risen ; i 
the mosquitoes vanished. Ahead of us were, on ao 
side, the lights of Brockville and Morristown, It . 
late to go ashore but we stayed and kept the an Pe 
pany for a little while and then turned in. Durin ate 
night it came on to blow hard and we had to He ] ie 
Prescott till the wind moderated. Slee » ee 
impossible owing to the peculiar tendenvy hae ee, : 
men have of exercising their lungs when at all ee 
The tug had ranged up alongside and a vigorous ; 
munication was kept up in the dark hetwoen the foe ae 
tive crews in the very shrillest tones and their eae 
hensible dialect. ‘he only creature that slept that ik 
I believe, was “Spot,” and he snored away Setar : 
as if the roar of the elements and the shouts of Vrer : 
sailors were his ordinary lullaby. But we didn't ib 
time to hang heavy on our hands ; we lit the lamp a = 
the door, hunted up a euchre deck and were aa wit 
into double figures as to games played, when the st a 
torian voice of old Aimé could be heard above the fe 
“lochez le bowline, faites les voiles ! vite, vite 1” 
knew what this meant—the wind had cither Caaedt a 
another quarter or showed signs of going down, and io 
would not be long now ere we should be onee iors A - 
way. By dint of a tremendous amount of alllag ain 
sacré-ing the bowline was hauled on board and sited up 
forward, the men on shore leaped for the raft as it fas 
ahead, and all hands rushed to the shanties to try and get 
forty winks or so before dawn. The next day, Sunde 
was to be an eventful one for me at least. We od : 
run two rapids, weather permitting. Sure enough we 
were aroused at a most unearthly hour by our faithful 
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sytuve, Moses, and told with a great deal of vesticulation 
that the “Galops” were “bien proche,” that everything 
was lovely aul the goose hanged high. ‘This was charm. 
We donned our oldest clothes, shut Wp Spot” in 


secmect 


ine, 
the eubin, as in moments of intense excitement he 
to have an iundue partiality for the heels of the men, and 
awaited developments, We could distinctly hear the 
sullen roar of the rapids, and furthermore perceived thet 
the stenner had left us some time ago and was tearing 
down the current with her big walking-bean searcely 
moving. What was still more unpleasant, we realized 
that we were all apparently ent alrift from one another, 
and that our dram as the “dram d’élite,” was leading the 
tt seemed 





procession down the stream: iu gallant style. 
uncanny to be left so completely at the mercy of 
current, but as we were heading perfectly straight and 
the rapids were not dangerous, we sat down and devoted 
“Rules” I referred to in 


the 


afew minutes to studying those 
the early part of this letter, [ forgot to meution that we 
had taken M board at the picturesque little Villaye of 
Iroquois, an oll Indian pilot, who was smoking his pipe 
and ucbuiving our skit The thought immediately struck 
me wheat fun it would be to shoot the rapids in the boat, 
but on suggesting the idea to She shook his head and 
sail he believed he'd stay where he was. The old pilot 
seemed to divine our thoughts, for he walked over to us, 
pointe! to the skill ad to the river and uttered the miaugie 
worl “ome.” ©That’s the ticket !” I yelled, “come on 
S—!" But he smiled benignly and declined to move. 
So we launched our frail bark, jumped in, and in another 
moment were in the thick of it. LT must say, that al- 
thougn it was jolly and exciting, several times £ fell to 
admiring my comrade’s judgment in staying on board. 
The waves were very friendly and frequently sent dele- 
gates into our Japs, and the boisterous good humour of 
the whirlpools and eddies as they whisked the boat hither 
and thither would no doubt have reassured anyone but a 
frantic rate 
at which we were being borne aloug, and the soothing fact 
that if once the skiff's head was allowed to swing 
we should probably both go straight to Davy Jones, 
one will accuse me of arrant cowardice, if I confess that, 
on regaining the substantial footing of the great dram, I 
drew w deep breath and uttered a fervent ‘for these and 
all Thy mercies.” AH the drams had come down in safety 
andonexpressing my surprise that no accident had occurred 
Twas coutemptuously informed that what we had just 
passed was the “Baby” rapid of the river. This was 
cheering(?) news, and [ secretly conjured up to myself the 
appea ance of the hoary headed grandsire. We were all 
this time flying past the shore at the rate of ten or 
twelve miles per hour, and as the next item on the pro- 
gramine was some four or tive miles further down, we had 
an opportunity of examining the odld-looking — little 
houses that dotted the banks. They were nearly all 
about the same size and most of them beautifully white- 
washed, This latter Process, I am told, is - performed 


novice at the work; still when onc considers the 


sideways 


no 


; our meditations, 








about twice aweck by the careful housewife, {rardens, well 
stocked with flowers, could be seen in front, aud shoals 
of chiblven were running in and out of the houses or Zaz- 
ing at us from che roal side. 


and densely wooded, evidently not much visited by the 


The opposite shore is steep 


habitants. Indeed, I can hardly conceive how a eanoe 


could cross in such a current. Buta tap on the shoulder 
and another “bien proche” from Moses aroused vs from 
The “Rapides du Plat” were on the 
other side of a rocky point that we were approaching. 
The men seemed to regard these rapids with a little more 
respect, for they had rigged up in the bow and stern, if 
such features could be discovered on an almost square 
surface, enormous oars, each one of which required the 
servises of a stalwart voyageur, As we rounded the 
point, we pereeived that their respect was well founded, 
Instead of a swirling current that presented littleelse but 
heaving swells aud whirlpools there was now to he seen a 


long reach of foam-crested waves that were rushing about 


in every direction, punching one auother in the vibs and 
behaving rary like they do in Rugby football. 
(Vo be continued.) 
ROUND ABOUT JAMAICA, 
ee neighborhood of Port Royal teems with land- 
marks of historical interest, the relies of events some 


of which had a bearing upon the histories of England, 
Spain and France ; others, none the less interesting, as 
marking events when the Carribean Sea and Spanish 
Maiu swarmed with pirates ; the early days of coloniza- 
tion and struggling civilization. 

Yonder, across the harbour stands Fort Agustus, a low 
built, age-worn fortification, which marks the place where 
the troops of Haglund first landed, bent upon the conquest 
of one of the fruits of Columbus’ perseverance and daring, 
Its site is an unhealthy place, with its treacherous lagoons 
and its lurking miasma ; it proved the grave of many a 
gallant soldier, The route to the Spanish metropolis, St. 
Jago, now Spanish ‘Town, lay through these dismal 
swamps, and-ineredible uumbers of men sank into its 
slough, in the attempt to gain a gem for the crown of their 
country. It seems wonderful that after capturing the 
island, the English should have built this fort and in the 
hotbed of fever placed a garrison, only abandoning it as 
a barracks, after years had added terribly to the list of 
victims, : 

Here, in Port Royal itself, nothing remains of the once 
famous resort for Baccaneers aud Freebooters. There 
the wealth of the Spanish Main accunulated and was 
lavishly spent; where prize ships of all nations, notably 
the galleons of Spain, were brought with their chests of 
gold the prey of the Monarchs of the Main, who in their 
cups squandered their ill-gotten gains in the public-houses 
and at the dice table. ‘The wealth of Panama, sacked by 
that King of Buccaneers, Morgan, found its way here with 
inany others, the fruits of bloodshed and piracy. ‘The old 
town of Port Royal lies beneath the sea engulfed by that 








horrible earthquake of two hundred and odd years ago, 
which swept its crime-stained walls into the abyss. 
Horror and dismay spread among the inhabitants when 
the first few shocks were felt ; a more appalling shock gie- 
ceeded and amid shricks and execrutions, old Port Royal 
went down. Sturdy Buccaneers whe faced death every 
day in this calling of repine and pillage made ats 
more horrible still by their alternate curses and cries for 
mercy. “The huge tidal wave causel by a gulf, 
swamped the ships in the harbour and ae : HD 2 
galleon, with its claborate carvings and oe ase i 
ings disappeared, ven now, One calin, i Pas a 
portions of stone buildings be discerned enue nite ene i 
and in one place, resting across one of these te 
non, rusted and coral grown ; also the be 4 oe os 
sunken cathedral was recovered a short time ago wml is 
now to be seen in the public museum In Kingston. ™ 
Near here also is the residence of Lord ONS - 
famous Admiral, who built on the crest of a hill = en 
home, a tower, where he had a louk-out os jee 
French flect, under De Grasse, es nenely in oe 
to capture the island from the English. I se nis sa 
gallant Rodney saw the white sails of the ee zs 
above the horizon and sallied forth to meet and defea 
them, proving himself a second Nelson. : ee 
Of Nelson too, there are many old relics. ere ee 
his headquarters from whence he went fovtly to capture 
that hitherto impreguable stronghold, Hav ana. 
brave Benton also had his station here, and it was nee 
that the gallant old man was brought, after the ee 
ment in which both his legs were shot away, to die anc to 
leave his remains in the country ‘he had defended. iy 
tomb may be seen in the parish church at Kingston, he 
ing buried in front of the altar. 
ics not heard of or read that delightful ae 
‘*Pom Cringle’s Log?’ The sight of the een a 
Cuban pirates is just over there on that lage : a 
event as chronicled by Mr. Seott is a mune a ee 
though woven by him into a touching Seats oe 
from “Tom Cringle ;” over there, Bi areen ee ah ha 
graves of the two sea-captains who killed each aa on 
duel, the tombs crumbling and picturesque, anothe 
ter of history romance-woven. cat 
Near es also is the grave of the wan ye erie 
lowed by the great earthquake and ee a 
who lived to a good old age, respected anc = ee bh 
who regarded hin as a being chosen for ee leew . 
and snatched from the grave that He mig be pes steet 
However, he did nothing beyond settling in a ae 
Royal and engaging in mercantile ee = 
death. The tomb is in good preservation, ‘egl 


curious. 





The Sec’y-Treas. ree Sat “dhe 
ago u one dollar bill with no name at - ‘ aa i 
like to know who the sender is, as we hav é 


Seribers in that city. 


ceived from Halifax about a week 


The | 
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COLLEGE REDS.« 


THE GAEL. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED BY PROF, CARMICHAEG REPoRE THE 
OSSIANIC SOCIETY, 





HO are we? Whence have we come % What is 

our origin, our true name, our fatherland? ‘to 
what race do we belong, to What age ? 
place among the nations of the earth ? 


What is our true 


These are a few of the questions which come home te 
the heart of every true Gael, when, as he looks down on 
the beautiful valley of the Earn or the Tay, he attempts 
to lift the veil from the misty past. ‘Phe Saxon is left 
out of the reckoning in this discussion, He is too recent 
wvcreution, From the sublime heights of the Grampians 
and the Ochills, and the hills of Morven, we can look 
down with calm complacency upon the dwellers on the 
banks of the Frith and the Clyde, the Tweed and the 
Ayr. 
dwelt secure on the Caledonian hills a thousand years 
hefore the first Saxon foot trod the Knglish sands, Our 
fathers did not come over with the Norman conqueror, 
beeause they had come more than two thousand years 
before. 

It has been taken for granted that the first time history 
lifts the veil from the face of the Northern hills we ae 
tio races, the Picts and the Scots, contending for the 
mastery. freland was, in old time, called Scotland, and 
swarms of the Trish-Scots crossed oye: wd colonized 
Scotland, and gave the country their own name. But 
we make no claim to be Scotch, 


We have no share in the Saxon invasion, for we 


The Gael is not a Seot, 
We simply acknowledge him to be a forty-secoud cousin, 
just as we do the Pict. ‘The Scologist reads the history 
of the world backwards. {Te turns over page after page 
of the stony record, He brings us to. the beginning, the 
very dawn of life, and with bowed head and reverent 
eye we look on the first living, breathing thing. And 
from that far distant past we can grope our way down 
through the countless ages, and see one forination Vaid 
upon another, and one plant and animal sueceeding 
another till we reach the [9th century. In the same 
way the ethnologist can threal his way back ward through 
the strata of languages and their changes, till we stand 
at a nation’s fountain-head. Even deal languages are to 
him what fossils and petrefavtions are to the geologist, 
Through their indications he is able to spell out the 
ethnical records of the past, and thus catch a flash of 
light from the gray cloud that rests over the dawn of the 
ages. And so these linguistic monuments seem to point 
to the country east of the Caspian and north of Hindu. 
Kush as the home of the Aryan nations, There, in an 
age long anterior to Kuropean history, while Europe was 
yet a jungle, or peopled by wandering tribes, alin to the 
Fins or the North American Indians, dwelt the Northern 
nation by which Europe was afterwards peopled. Prom 
this centre successive migrations took place towards the 
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North awl West. The Celts were the very first swarm 
to leave the native hive, and at one time they Occupied 
the greater part of Europe. Othey migrations followed 
afterwards, the ancestors of the Italiaus, Germans, and 
Pertons. 

When we find the same name used for the sane object 
hy the wide-spread members of the family, we may 
reasuiebly infer that that object was known to them 
before they left the paternal home. Threading our way 
backward we find that all the common taiily names, 
mother, son, daughter, brother, sister, 
We also find that 


such ss father, 
were Known to the primitive Aryans. 
they had a state organization, with kings, rulers and 
governors ; and that the ox, the cow, the sheep and the 
goat constituted their chief source of wealth and sub. 
sistence, and that they built for themselves houses, vil- 
lages and towns. Among the various members of the 
Aryan family, words associated with the peaceful oeen- 
pations of life are the common heirlooms of the language. 
This would seem to show that all the Aryan nations had 
Jed w long life of peace before they separated, 
each colony started in search of a uew home, their lan- 
guage acquired an individuality of its own. 
down the stream of the ages, new generations would win 
new terms to represent the warlike and adventurous life 
of their onward migrations. Hence it comes that all the 
Aryan tongues have their peaceful terms in common 
while they differ widely in their warlike expressions, 
Domestic animals are known by nearly the same names 
in England and in India, while wild beasts have different 
names in Greek and Latin. The old Aryan stock seem 
to have had some knowledge of the most important of the 
prinitive aris, They practised agriculture, raised grain, 
and ground it into meal or flour, cooked their food, antl 
They had looms and wove cloth, and 
They made constant 
use of vold and silver and brass, and even iron. ‘They 
knew the cardinal numbers as far as one hundred. A 


And as 


baked bread, 
shaped and sewed it into garments. 


thousand did not come into use till after the dispensation. 
Abstract language did not yet exist. 
word was a metaphor. ‘To express the setting of the sun, 
they said “ that he grew old and died.” 

And so the old Celts were the first to leave the old 
nursiag nest to the uorth of the Caspian Sea. ‘They saw 
and followed the beckoning hand that was guiding them 
to the home of the sunset. They heard the voice of the 
coming ages bidding them ‘(io West,” and they bade 
adieu to their kindred and friends, the home of their 
childhoo:l and the graves of their fathers, and crossed 
the trackless wastes, always following the pathway of 
the setting sun, It took them centuries to do it. 
what did a few centuries more or less signify to a people 
who did not travel by a lightning express or speak across 
Vast ovens or wide continents by telegraph or telephone, 
or feed on electricity, or live all their life at fever heat ? 


Kach separate 


They rested for many generations on the plains of 


Galatia. They were loth to leave its sunny fields and 


And coming ! 


But | 


| 








But again the old wandering spirit re- 
They struck their tents, cook up 
their household goods, and tuyned their faves towards 
the West. They filled all the Scandinavian country, 


clondless skies. 
vived within thein. 


settled down on the banks of the Rhine and the Rhone, 
the Ebro anil the Seine. 
sunny fields of France and Spain, and cultivated the vine 
They crossed the 
channel, and overran the whole of the British islands 
long before the first Roman had set foot on the English 


They pitched their tents in the 





wad the fig, the oranve and the date. 


shoves, perhaps before Romulus had laid the foundations 
of the walls of ancient Rome. ‘They continued to migrate 
From the summits of the Grampians they 


saw the beautiful valleys of the North. 


northwards, 
How glorious 
those hills! How enchanting those plains and glens and 
dells when bathed in the light of setting suns! How 
beautiful those silver lochs aud lakes ! 
beautiful, this planct does not contain. 


Fairer, more 
The Gael, with 

“This is my 
This was the land of which their fathers had 
dveamed, in their far-off homes on the borders of the 
Caspian Sea. There, at last, they settled down to rest, 
their wanderings over and the toils of travel ended. 
There, in those lovely glens and dells, the Gael has dwelt 
for the last three thousand years. ‘There they ave dwell- 
ing still. And there the archangel will find them dwelling 
when he comes down to sound the trumpet of our world’s 
dissolution. 


a true eye, saw here his future home, 
rest,” ete. 


Other tribes came in long centuries afterwards. ‘The 
Picts spread themselves wong the Kastern shores, The 
Scots, from Ireland, overran Argyle and other portions of 
the West. The Danes invaded some counties in the far 
North, But the Gael remained unmoved within his 
mountain fastnesses. The Picts were foreigners, and so 
were the Scots. The Gael kept his ground. He regarded 
himself as belonging to a superior race, and made no 
alliance with the alien. 

With very many writers on the early history of Scot- 
land it is a common thing to confound the Scot and the 
Gael as if they were the same people. But a moment's 
consideration will show us that this is impossible. The 
Gael, the very same people who possess the country 
north of the Grampians to-day, were its possessors far 
beyond any date assigned even by fabulous records, For, 
Ist, the Gacl and the Scot differ from each other in their 
language, manners, customs, supe 


‘ rstitions, prejudices and 
traditions ; 2, among the Ne 


ots their country is univer: 
sally known by the name of Scotland. They have no 
other name for their own race than the Scot. Scott has 
even bevome a very frequent proper name, and is often 
incorporated with their names of places; 3, among the 
Gael, on the other hand, the term Scot is utterly un- 
known. The Gael never call themselves Scot or Scotch. 
They never call their country Scotland. Among true 
Highlanders Seot is never used asa proper name, You 
cannot find the name Seot applied to any town or valley 
or river in the Highlands. Their language knows 10 





Buchan wonders thac one half of the nation 


such word. 
(4) The Highland- 


should have forgotten ifs own name. 
eall themselves the Gael, and their country 


| 

! 

ers always 
The rest of the country they call Adhin | 
| 

i 

! 


Sa Ghactachd.” 
(Albion), and its people Albanach. (5) But the word 


Albin or Albion is wholly unknown among the common 


Seats, except so far as they may have learnt it from 


hooks, or heard it from the Gael. 
These remarks point but to one conelusion---that. the 


fee : iCigeayel 
Gael are a distinct race from the Neots, that the Gael | 
are the people who possessed Caledonia in the time of | 
, a . Fey (Jreeks ! 
the Romans and Albin in the time of the Greeks. 
The Gael loved his country. Who can blame hin? | 
Those glorious hills and glens—those silvery lakes and 
he Mi op | 
streams —the hazel copse, the May blossom —the heather | 
bloom—the sweet songs of the mavis and the Lala 
were woven round his heart-strings and became part 9 
his very life. To leave them was to him the very bitter- 
ness of death. In the land of his exile his thoughts still j 
turned fondly, lovingly, to his native shore. 


‘Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immor 
Which brought us hither. 

Can in a moment travel thither | 
And see the children sporting on the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 

Tn the long after future, when, driven by hard times or 
lordly oppression to leave their fatherland--in the great 
Australian forests, or on the banks of some lone Canadian 
Stream or lake, a thousand blessed memories of their old 
homes on the Highland hills haunted their souls. 

“ From the dim shieling on the misty island 
Mountains divide us and a world of seas, 

But our hearts are true, our hearts are Highland, 
For in onr dreams we beholil the Hebrides.” 

The Gael had a religion peculiarly pure. They were 
the first to leave the old home near the Hindu-Kush. 
Moving constantly in advance of the successive tides of 
Munigrants that rolled into Europe from Asia, they re- 
tained for Inany ages. their primitive ereed, untinctured 
; In the Draidical religion as 
tYaledonia, we have 
on able 


tal sea 


hy “ny foreign admixture. 

te was known among the old Gacls of ¢ 

Perhaps the purest form in which tradition has bec 

to preserve the patriarchal faith. We find many refer- 

“ees to Druidical customs in the classical writers, and 

hee of old Welsh and eee aa 
aweht the existence of one Gool, W ) 


Dhia, Dia, Dhe. Sometimes they called this one Gool 
Se-al, a contraction for Bea-uil, the life of all. Is this 
For Baal as 


Word any kin to the old) Pheenician Baal ? 
Well as the (ache Be-al was regarded as the formative, 
‘Wickening principle in nature. Both identified their 
SUpreme deity with the sun. The Gaelie name for sun 
as Grian, the cssence of fire, and was applied to the 
orb of day as the symbol of supreme deity. They had 
ca temples, used no images, had no outward symbols of 
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worshi T f Im a grov mg 
rship. They met m a grove, or gathered around a 


; Stered oak, They had sacred enclosures, circle of 
S, eo 


round stones twenty or thirty yards in diameter Tn the 
centre stool the eromlech or altar, an obelisk of iiiiiende, 
pees a large oblong flat stone supported by pillars, But 
with what religions rites ov ceremonies they worshipped 
(ool itis hard to say. They attached a good deal of 
importance to the eeremony of going three times round 
the savred inelosure from east to west, following the 
course of the sun, This expressed their entire confor- 
mity to the will of the supreme Being. To this day the 
Gael, when they carry their dead to the grave, follow the 
same course, And, at their feasts, they invariably pass 


| the bottle around the table in the same order. 


Be . if hana 
They offered sacritices. OF this there can be no donbt 
Sometimes they offered human saeritices—the prisoners 
they had taken in war, or their own sons and danchters 
g : 


They thought that the Gool they worshippel deserved 
| the very best they had, and that the less they pleased 


themselves the more they would please their gol. But 
the worshippers of the sun in every age and in every 
land have stained their altars with human blood, They 
had two principal festivals —the one Bettane day, when 
a huge bontire was kindled to weleome back the sun after 
the gloom and desolation of winter ; the other, Old 
Hallowe’en-Samhin, the fire of peace. At this festival 
the Druids gathered around the bonfire, and discharged 


| . : 
all the judicial functions of their office, They settled all 


disputes, arid amicably arranged all controversies. The 
tires In the neighborhood were all extinguished, and the 


| cottagers carried home a blazing torch, enkindled at the 


sacred pile. They believel in the transmigration of 
souls, and in a future state of rewards and punisimenrs 
They believed that if a Gael died without paying ie 


+ lawful debts, these debts would have to be paid on the 


naseen shore, and till they were paid the restless spirit 
must wander to and fro over all the latitudes and lonyi- 
tudes of infinite space, without any ease or quiet ani 
without a home, 

Their notion of a future state embraced the vonception 
ofa heaven and a hell. Pheir heaven was Mathinnis 
the Island of the Brave. This is the name by which the 
true Gael knows the better country, even the heavenly, 
to this day. Their hell was [furin, the Island of the 
Coll Wave, a very unorthodox idea of the prison of the 
lost. But their most vivid notions of suffering were all 
connected with intense vold. “Flathinnis” was a para- 
dise of all kinds of delights. “The valleys were open and 
free to the ocean. Trees loaded with a luxuriant foliage, 
which searve moved to the light breeze, were scattered 
on the green slopes and rising grounds. The tieree winds 
walked not on the mountain. No storm swept through 
the sky. All was calm and bright. The pure san of 
Autumn shone from his pure sky on the fields. He has 
tened not te the west for his repose, nor was he scen to 
rise from the east. He sits on his mid-day throne and 
looks on the noble Isle. On the rising hill are the halls 


~1 
cw 
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of the departed—the high-roofed dwellings of the heroes 
of old, 

The Gacl had a language and a literature of their own, 
The old Celtic alphabet had only 17 letters, just one 
letter (I} more than the 16 brought by Cadmus into 
Greece. We know that eight more letters were added to 
the Greek alphabet about the time of the Trojan war, a 
manifest proof of the antiquity of the Gaclic. For (1) Tt 
is certain that if the Gael had received their letters at 
any period subsequent to the Trojan war, they would 
have had the cight additional letters. (2) H, though it 
has lately crept into the language, Was originally an 
aspirate, as among the Greeks, and marked by a dot 
above the line. It is never found at the beginning of a 
pure Gaclic word. It is merely used as an euphonie, or 
Joined to some other letter to supply the place of some 
letter wanting in the old Celtic. (3) The arrangement of 
the letters is another proof of the antiquity of the Celtic 
alphabet, B, L, N, (Beth, Luis, Nion). After St. Patrick 
introduced the Roman language and letters the Roman 
arrangement prevailed, (4) The very names of the let- 
ters carry us hack into a far distant past. The alphabet 
is considered as a forest, and the letters as trees ~Ailn, 
an ehn tree; Beath, a birch tree; Coll, a hazel ; Duir, 
an oak, 

Looking over a long list of Celtic, Sanserit, and Roman 
words, you see in a moment how nearly akin the Celtic 
and Sanserit languages are. A Gael should not have half 
the difficulty in tnastering Sanscrit that an English boy 
would have. It would be like going back to the home 
of his fathers after long years of absence, where almost 
every sight and every sound awakened memories of a 
long-forgotten past. Take the name for God —Dia, 
Deva, Deus: Dorus, Dwara, Sacaird, Sacradas, 
Sacerdos, 


Fores 5 


Had the Gaels a literature? Sir James Ward, in the 
“ Antiquities of Ireland,” says that the Saxons, having 
no alphabet of their awn, borrowed the oll British letters 
from the Irish when, after their conversion, they flocked 
to the country for their education. 
the same opinion. 


Camden inclines to 
The editors of an edition of Ossian’s 
pocms, printed in 1839, stated in the preface that they 
had in their possession a copy of an old Gaelic Bible 
printed in the Saxon character. Had the old Cael—-a 
thousand, two thousand years ago—-a literature of their 
own’ Had they male any advance in civilization? To 
all such questions it may he answered (1) That the vitri- 
fied forts show some knowledge of building and fortitica- 
tion, Stones were brought from a great distance to build 
these forts when fusible stones were not ab hand, 
vitrified forts bear names which 
Ossianie heroes and heroines, 
be understood, wh 
son, in his prehi 


These 
connect them with 
If only their speech could 
: a tale they would unfold. (2) Wil- 
: Storie annals, cleart shows that the 
oe had made great Progress in snetalineey in pre- 
Christian times, showing great taste and skill in the 
manufacture of bronze and gold ornaments, a fact which 





is clearly proved by many specimens preserved in our 
(3) We have the testimony of such heathen 





* museums. 
| writers as Strabo, Caesar, and Lucan, that the Druids 
| professed a special, profound discipline : that they were 
| wiser than their ucighbors, had better schools, and pos- 
| sessed a high degree of moral and intellectual eulture. 
i by Tacitus of the battle 
impress you with the idea 
afoe as high in culture 
| and refinement as themselves. Or (5) Look at the stern 
| resistance which the brave Gael offered to the ironclad 
1 

| 

i 


| (4) Read the deseription given 
| of Mons Grampius, and it will 
| that the Romans had met with 


legions of Rome. Step by step the Roman armies pushed 
| their way northward, laying one fair province of Britain 
after another prostrate beneath their feet, till the eagles 
Which had been carried victorious to the banks of the 
Tigris were also carried victorious to the banks of the 
| Tay. But the brave sons of the Gael, sweeping down 
from the Grampians and the Ochills like an impetuous 
torrent, drove them back. 

When Dr. Johnson visited the Hebrides, in the latter 
half of the last century, he declared that there was not a 
single manuscript in all the Highlands 100 years old. 
The doctor was a far better judge of English roast beef 
and plum pudding than of Gaelic literature ; for he did 
not know one letter of the Gaelic alphabet, nor could he 
read one line of Gaelic poetry. Yet with one sweep of 
his pen he could crush out of existence the whole of 
Macpherson’s Ossian. It was a fraud. It was Macpher- 
son’s own, It never existed in Gaelic, Macpherson had 
woven the whole mysterious fabrie out of the phantasy of 
his own brain ! Now, in answer to all this blustering, 
we have to say that one of the oldest of Gaelic books is 
| what is known as the Dean of Lismore’s Book. It was 
written between 1512 and 1526, hy Sir James Macgregor, 
Dean of Lismore and Vicar of Fortingal. The MS. is 
now in the Advocate’s library, Kdinbarg. The Dean’s 
‘Lhe great 
bulk of it consists of Gaelic poetry by no fewer than 47 


hook is a commonplace book of 311 pages. 
different authors. OF the poems nine are ascribed to 
Ossian, and several others to his contemporaries and im- 
mediate successors. This forever settles the question a3 
to whether Maepherson was or was not the author of 
Ossian’s poems, It also shows that 400 years ago-—und 
that was some time betore Dr. Johnson was born, or 
Maepherson either ~Ossian was believed to be the King 
of song, and Fingal the hero of heroes. 

Then we have the Book of Deer. In the parish of Old 
Deer, Aberdeenshire, a Cistercrane monastery was found- 
ed in 1219 by William Cumyn, Karl of Buchan, Some 
MSS, belonging to the Monks of Deer were taken to the 
University library, Cambridge, after the Reformation. 
Some of these MSS. are in the Gaelic of the 9th century: 
A Gaelic Rubric and some memorials in the handwriting 
of the 12th century, in Gaelic, refer to Collumeille and 
his work among the Gaels. These, so far as we know, 
are the only remnants of the Gaclic of the 12th century. 
| The Gaelic has been very free from changes for the last 
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two thousand years. The Highlands are secluded and 
isoluted. ‘Lheir ancient tongue has had every chance to 
become fixed and permanent. And a language that was 
perfect from the first, why should it change? Why 
should it wander round among all the other tongues of 
earth seckiny help from them? And so the Gaelic is far 
freer from foreign words and phrases than the cognate 
tongues in Wales and Ireland. In the National MSS. ot 
Scotland, edited by Cosma Innis, No. 59, isa charter of 


certain lands in Islay, granted by Macdonald, lord of the 


isles, to Brian Vicar Mackay, the ouly charter in the 
Gaelic language which is known to exist. It bears date 


May, 1408, and is written in Gaelic which any intelligent 
In fact it contains 


Highlander can easily understand. 
A charter 


but one word which has become obsolete. 
Written in the English of 1408 would now be a sealed 
book to ordinary English-readers. 

In the battle-song of the Maedonalds on the day of 
Harlaw, 1411, you have the Gaelic just us it is spoken 
to-day. In the older life of St. Kentigern, written prior 
to 1164, it is said that Servanas, when he heard of the 
birth of St. Mungo, exclaimed, ‘A Dhia cuirsin fior,” 
the very words a Highlander would use to-day. ‘These 
ae the straws which show in what direction the current 
is moving, and they show us very clearly that, for several 
hundred years back, the Gaelic language knows no change. 

Dr. Johnson declared that there was not in the whole 
world a single Gaclic MS. a hundred years old. And in 
the face of this we have in the Advocates’ Library alone 
over'60 Guclic MSS. varying from three to five hundred 
Years old. ‘The fact is, no country seems to have been 
richer in soug than the home of the Gael. Songs seem 





to cush forth there spontancously as showers from the 
h there spontan y 


clouds of stummer, or flowing streams from the living 
Spring. Where will you find sweeter sougs than those of 
Jan Lom, the Lochaber bard, who lived and sang more 


than six score of years before Dr. Johnsou visited the 


Hebrides ? Ov, An Clarsair dall, of the Island of Lewis, 
Who lived about the time of Cromwell and Charles II.? 
Or, MacIntyre, the author of ‘ Bein Dourain” 2? Early 
In this century a Highland bard happened to be the 
Svest of a small country laird near the Silvery Harn. 
Was harvest time, and the laird, accompanied by the 
bard, went out to the field where the reapers were cut- 
ting down the golden grain. At mid-day they all sat 
rth a a 

i asked the bard to sy grace. 
laid aside his bonnet and commenced to croon “ Bein 
Pourain.” The laird, who did not know a word of 
Gaelic, listened, muttering “What a fine grace But 
= the bard went on through stanza after stwnza, the 
ati changed his comments to “What a lang grace ” 
“Mey a party of gentlemen in our day sitting patiently 
Sound the loaded table while the deacon repeated ** In 

€Moriam,” 

Gan Macdonald published, in 175), a small volume of 

¢ songs. In the preface to his book he calls atten- 


It | 





tion to the fact that enough Gaclic Songs could be found 
in the Highlands to fill a score of volumes if anyone 
should take the trouble to collect them, i 
In 1755 Terome Stone, Rector of Dunkeld Academy 
Writing to the Seof's Magazine, says:—There is in this 
district a Very great store of Gaelic poetry, which, for 
sublimity of sentiment, nervousness of expression, and 
high-spivited metaphor, are hardly to be equalled among 
the most cultivated nations. Of modern Caclie poctry, 
that which has been composed during the last 250 years, 
froma Mary Macleod and Ian Lom downwards, and pith: 
lished in various editions, there is a quantity of which 
few English writers have any conception, T could name 
5s authors, says the Rev. Archdeacon Clerk, in hig pre- 
ace to the Ossianie poems, Whose Gaelic sony. : 
more than 60,000 ae And how much een 
Songs that never were written down perished with Siiane 
who sung them, or with the old bard who sung them ata 
hundred cottage firesides, till death hushed tiie voice in 
the eternal silence. But it is not yet too late, and steps 
are taken year by year to gather up the fragments, so 


‘ j 4 a @ Ne _ 
| that nothing may be lost. For, of all the langnages, the 


Gaclie is the best adapted for poetry. Tt is the lanouave 
. ; fea te guage 
of the feelings, of the affections, of the heart, of the 
inner, truer life of the soul. 
To y is committed the tas PR entre 
To y ou now is ck Wiehe of preserving it, and 
handing it down to coming generations unimpaired It 
: : E . 
is a sacred trust. Guard it sacredly, See that the lan- 
*y 9) », f 
guage whieh has come down to you from a hoary anti- 
quity—around which ten thousand hallowed associations 
and blessed memories cluster—flows down to future eo 
a nis >i 7 oO 
in its untarnished purity and glorious wealth of athe: 


—_— 
- 


Y.M.C. A. 


A’ announced on the programmes the professors led 
the meeting on Friday evening, January 18th. Be- 
sides an unusually large number of arts men there were 
also present, by invitation, many medical students aid the 
ladies from both colleges. Dr. Williamson took the chair 
and expressed his pleasure in the work done by the Asso- 
ciation and urged its members to continue their efforts fii 
the good of their fellow students, Principal Grant, in 
his address, referred to the best methods of introducing 
Christianity into heathen lands, exemplifying his remarks 
hy his experiences in South Africa and Japan. ve 

On the 25th January, continuing his address reyarding 
missions and missionaries, the Principal spoke of the 
necessity the church should observe of sending the right 
man to the right place atthe right time. Not every 
country is ready to receive the Gospel message, and until 
it is the labour of introduction is to a great extent wasted 
The work of preparation is going on day by day aa 
fields are opening. It is the duty of the inisstonary to 
search out these and in them begin his work, Christ did 
not come until “the fulness of time,” and neither can His 
Gospel come with power to a nation until a state of pre- 
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paredness had been reached which shall ensure its taking 
root. Not every man is suitable fot the work. The 
missionary requires a different training according as he 
intends to labor in one field or another. He should he a 
young man and tnmarried. After spending a year or 
two in the field he will be able to judge whether he ig 
working effectually or not. If not he should return home 
where his experience will make him an efficicnt teacher or 


preacher. If, on the other hand, he succeeds, he wil] | 


feel that his duty lies in the line along which he labors 
and may settle down to his life work. 


. . ' . . - 
In Convocation hall on the evening of Febr uary Ist the 


Rey. A. H. Scott, of St. Andrew’s church, Perth, de. | 


livered to a large audience a lecture entitled “European 
Ramblings.” Last summer Mr. Scott attended the Pan 
Presbyterian and Pan Anglican councils in London, Eng- 
Jand, and afterwards, as a Canadian delegate, the World’s 
Y. M,C. A. Convention, in Stockholm. This involved 
an extensive and interesting tour in the Old World, with 
an opportunity for much sight seeing and news-hearing, 
Is it to be wondered at that, as they listened to the por- 
trayal of scenes and the recital of incidents upon which 
he happened during his trip, his hearers were charmed, 
and that at the close of the lecture a hearty vote of thanks 
was tendered the lecturer? Dr. Watson, the chairman, 
and several others who were present, crossed the Atlantic 
on the same ship with Mr. Scott. 


PERSONALS. 


LARGE nunber of new students have arrived since | 
4% the holidays, Among our old friends we notice | 


John Madden, °$9, who is looking as jolly as ever, and 
Ralph M. Lett, who is again with us after an absence of 
a@ year anid a half. 

Ontario is losing another talented divine and Van- 
couver is gaining one by the acceptance of the call to 
that city by Rev. E. D. McLaren, B.D., of Brampton, 


nr 1 
The far West seems to present great attractions for the | vertain powers with a view to increasing the efliciency of 


sons of Queen's, 


We were pleased to hear from Mr. Geo, Malcolm, ‘89, 
an old member of the Jocryat staff, who is at present 
teaching in the High School of Mitchell, That George 
18 giving a good account of himself is evidenced by the 
fact that he received an unsolicited offer of a position in 
Collingwood school at a salary of $800 per annom. With 


the usual inodesty of a (Qlueen’s stwlent, however, he de- 
clined, 


Mr. D. Strachan, ’89, was presented recently by the 
vongregations of Deacon and Metz, where he has heen 
wae during the past two summers, with a gold chain 
with Pen and pencil attached, and a handsome set of 
furs. The addresses were very flattering, showing the 
deep sympathy existing between Mr. Strachan and the 


people. Mr, Orr Bennett, B.A,, supplied the above field 
during the Christmas holidays, 





Edmund C. Shorey, M.A., has made a start as an 
analytical chemist and miueralogist. He has a labora- 
tory in the olfice of Captain N. D. Moore, the iron ore 
expert of this city. We wish him every success in his 


; Venture, 


The daughters-in-law of Queen’s are becoming more 


| numerous every month. At Port Hope on January the 


thirtieth, Dr. W. A. Lavell, ’80, of Sinith’s Falls, was 
married to Miss Magyie Shepherd, of the same place. 
We heartily congratulate the doctor on securing such a 
shepherd to look after him, and cordially wish them both 
a happy future. 


On the same day at L’Amable, Rev. Arpad Given, B.A., 


| of Williamstown, was married to Miss Mary Tait of that 


village. ‘This isa direct fulfilment of a propheey con- 
tuined in the twelfth number of the last volume of the 
Jovrnan. The old classmates of Mr. Civen will be glad 
to hear of this sensible move. Rev. John Hay, B.D., of 
Camphellford, performed the ceremony. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 
HE LATEST. The door of our Sanctum hag been 
furnished with a spring lock. No trespassing 
allowed, 
Did you notice our superfine, double-distilled, non- 
explosive, anticorrosive stained glass windows at our 


' eastern entrance ? 


The new assistant in the Physics laboratory is called 
Phillip. The Prof. calleth ‘Philip, come forth !” and 
he cometh. 


The legislation for which Principal’Grant is asking on 


| behalf of Queen’s is as follows :—To enable the Univer- 


sity Council to elect annually a trustee to hold office for 
five years ; to provide for prescribing a religious test, 
which shall be administered to the trustees and profes- 
sors in arts ; to empower the University to hold and sell 


| , bo 
. real estate in any part of the Dominion, and to grant 


, the institution, 





A Glee Club has at last been formed, with the follow- 
ing officers :— 

Hon. President---H. L. Wilson, M.A, 

President-—H. A, Lavell, B.A. 

Sec'y-‘Treas.—W. H. Cornett, B.A, 

Conductor--D, Strachan. 

Accompuanist---H. Russell. 

Committee -—J. Binnie, J. Shurie and J. W. Muirhead. 

The club will lead the singing in Convocation Hall ser’ 
vices, and any other college gathering if necessary: 
Practices are being held weekly. special attention being 
given to new college glees, 

The services in Convocation hall have been revived, 
much to the satisfaction of a great Many students. Last 
Sunday the Rev. J. K, Hill, 


of Montreal, preached & 
very excellent sermon to a] 


arge congregation, 4 is to be 
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hoped that more students will attend than formerly, for | 
the benefit to be derived from these undenominational 
setviews is incalculable. * They tend to widen the sym- 
pathy and inerease the liberality between the various 
sects of the Christian Church, and this is something very 


needful at the present time. 
be done to improve the slovenly 
appearance of the reading room * The pictures are hung 


In all sorts of positions, and many of the more receut 
of the desks, liable at 


2 d 
Could not something 


ones are merely perched on one 
any time to be broken by the elbow of a passer-by, or by 


| 
@ chance eoncussion. Let the curators see that this room | 


present a more attractive and tidy appearance in future. 


THE LADIES’ CORNER. 
THE LEVANA SOUTETY, 





"THIS society has at lest been christened, and a few 

weeks ago the following officers were appointed : 
Hon. President, Miss Alice Chambers, B.A. ; President, 
Miss Laura Shibley; Vice-President, Miss Annie G. | 
Campbell ; Secretary, Miss EK. McManus; Treasurer, 
Miss Janet Horne ; Curators of Reading Room, Miss M. 


M. Che ; : 
M, Chambers, Miss Jennie Fowler. 
send in reports of their 





s : 
Lhe ladies have promised to 
1 Hones ‘ i i 
deetings to the JourNaL from time to tine, which we are 
sure will pr : ; 
ure will prove very interesting tu our readers. 





S)EXCHANGES.€ 


N the current number of the ‘Notre Dame Scholastic 
We tind a very flowery article on the ‘‘ Uses of Liter- 
attire,” Despite the elaborate manner in which the 
Sette has ‘piled on the agony,” his language is choice, 
any his sentences have a rhythm that is quite poetic. 
he author’s enumeration of the great names in literature 
shows that, as far as French writers are concerned, he 
Mdlheres to the antiquated views of the last century ; and 
his list would be greatly improved if he added to it the 
names of Moliére and Victor Hugo, even though, by 
toing 80, the ones he gives were excluded. The Scholastic 
also contains well-written articles on the “ English Lan- 
Stage” and “Yellowstone Park ”—the latter by a pro- 
a very refreshing rhapsody 


fessop , 
Sor—and winds up with 
liberally garnished with | 


on : 
the “ Beauties of Nature,” 
{Uotations, 


ry 

rv viaeee number of the Ale 
editoris supply of college news and 

s. It also has an article on 
i Ancient Rome,” which, we imagine, contains the 
: S of the long and earnest investigations of some 
eeu in the neighborhood of Rome, N.Y. The 
sible ee skit by PHomine qui Ril points to o reprehen- 

adency among some science nen to imitate our 


ast ; P 
year gradua ting class —aud have no dinner. 


(ill Cazette contains a 
several sensible 
the “ Household 








Although aman with a ritle figures 
Co 27, rae > 8 On the cover of the 
upd Htat, we would infer from the lecal colt oa 
: iy : i. : § -OLUMLL- f 
which a considerable po) tion of its contents are G 

" 3 “S are compose 

—that lady students were mn the majori y there a 
a ty t a 1e 


; Coup Pi 
up UBtat also records the marriages of 
: ages of several of the 


“sweet girl graduates ” of Knox College, TL. 


Acta Victoriana for January contains an editorial de 
precating in strong terms the “cowardly doings of the 
physical-force hazers,” and landing the Victorian “ Bol : 
as the ne plus adtrea of initiations of Freshmen. [f th 
editors had subjected the punctuation of the anh wv fi ia 
article on ‘ Positive Christianity ” to a little rail ee 
ing, and re-arranged its sentences slightly th ia 
would be easier to read. 7 Pee 






DE«NOBIS*NOBILIBUS « 


NE evening not long ago a number of students were 

out spending the eveniug, and, of course, were call- 
ed upon to give a college song. Accordingly they lined 
up and were giving ‘* Michacl Roy ” with the piano oe 
sages left out aud the forte parts magnilied to Ava oe, 
their natural size, when one lady listener eee. 
another, exclaimed, ‘ What a terrible ites a oss Ye . 
was the auswer, ‘but I suppose the poor fellows rie 
get out very often.” as 


“ Say, Sm-ll-e, give us a lift on this window.” « N 
Twont. The last window T had anything ‘a do 
cost me about $1.” 5 with 


Arts man—What did you do with the last victim of 
your concursus virtutis 7 an 
Medical judge (with awful solenmity)—We—we expa 
tiated him. a 


OUK FRESHIES. 
What funny lads the freshies are, 
And the lassics, too, [ ween, ie 
Their names are queerer still by far, 
As by this it may be seen. 
We will not Argue they are brave, 
For ’mongst them is a Yoeman, 
Who with a Hunter at a shave 
Would lay out any foeman. 
Of cavalry they’re sore in need, 
Of Horseys they’ve only one, 
Who at a Gallop could them lead, 
Say, ’gainst a hostile Gunn. 
The ladies all are learned and sage— 
We Reid that they are fickle, 
But then for every Beverage, 
Your Wright they have a Nicol. 
At is hard to be stepped on when one is down, isn’t it 
A short time ago a very gallant senior was executing 
oS 
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I 
sone graceful gyrations on the rink, in company with a | 


young lady, when, somehow or other, an upset occurred, 
the lady taking the precedence, The senior died hard, 
but at last the law of gravitation came out ahead, and he 
dignifiedly sat on the lady’s skates. Quickly righting 
himself he turned to help the lady up, lamenting at the 
time the ‘unfortunate accident.” ‘ Well,” said the 
lady, ‘I was ready to get up a quarter of an hour before 
you were done tumbling.” After all, if one has to fall, it 
is better to do it at once instead of going through an 
acrobatic performance trying in vain to maintain 
equilibrium. 


an 


AN ALMA MATER DEBATE. 
"THE curtain rising discovers a youthful embryo phy- 
Sician in the chair, the leader of the negative 
“summing up,” and an excited mob in the background, 
Leader of Neg.—-And, my friends, in this institution, 
64 per cent. of these unfortunate children are drunkards, 
Such— 
Ist Member—I rise to a point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
The constitution says that the leaders ave only allowed 
to sum up, not to give new points. 


Chairman—Eh ? 
airman Exit L. of N, 


Enter L. of A. 
Leader of Aftfirm.—That last statement of the prev— 
2ud Member-—Mr, Chairman, did you rule that the 
leader of the negative was out of order ? 
Chairman —Well—ah—um ! 
2nd Member—Because if you didn’t, and I don’t believe 
you did, why did he have to take his seat? What is 
your ruling ? 
Chairman—W hat’s that ? 
2nd Member—Does “ summing up” mean bringing in 
new points or referring only to points already brought 
out? Is he out of order’ 
Chairman—Well, I~I— Oh, he’s all right. 
lxit L. of A. 
Re-enter L. of N, 


L. of N.—I was just going to say that 64 per cent, of | 


the children in Toronto have drunken fathers. That’s 
all. Exit. 
Re-enter L. of A, 

L. of A.—According to the last speaker, 64 per cent, 
of the people of Toronto are given to drink, and I must 
say that— 

L. of N. (from the mob)—TI did’t say that, 
in that institution 64 
Sathers. 

L, of A.—What’s that he said, Mr. Chairman ? 


sae (convincingly)—tHe said 64 children in the 
c . ton at Toronto were fathers of drunkards, 
(Cheers from the mob, wild denunciations from L. of 


N., and excited Sestures f 
3 rom the Chairman, i i 
af whith the uted, ie e Uhairman, in the midst 


IT said that 
per cent, of the children had drunken 


se 


| ception, 


| Sophomore to his cane, 


; this means, 





SCENE I. 

Chairman (‘summing up” after debate)—- Well, gentle- 
men, I’m not used to being a judge. but Vl try to say 
what I think :— 

“The leader of the affirmative got up an’ talked a long 
while an’ didn’t say anything. (Cheers.) Then the other 
fellow got up and knocked all his arguments into a cocked 
hat. (Move cheers.) Then another affirmative man got 
up, but I forgot what he said; but (wild cheering and 
groans) the next fellow pulverized him, too, (Tremendous 
applause.) After that one of the men on the other side 
made a few remarks, and after that was replied to the 
leaders wound the thing up and got mad. So since two 


men on the affirmative were no good, and two men on 
\ 
| the negative were very good, and one man on each side 


about equal, I decide in favor of the aftirm—(wild cheers) 
—no I mean the negative. If you don’t like it you can 
lump it.” Curtain. 


GROWLS. 
FROM OUR DYSPEPTIC EDITOR. 


’ makes me tired to see the cool cheek displayed by 

Some men in this University. And they seem so 
blissfully unconscious of the fact. That’s what knocks me 
cold. 1 was one of the human herrings in the gallery of 
Convocation Hall on the occasion of Principal Grant’s re- 
I got there in a most undignified fashion, with 
my hat ernsheddown over my eyes, my coat half off and my 
collar twisted just three quarters of the way round my 
neck. Propelled from hehind and below I was flung— 
actually luy—astraddle the back of a seat in the third 
row, and had I not clung to it with the tenacity of a 
I might have been laid wader it. 
Thad to sit on that uncomfortably nar- 
with four fellows behind using me as a prop, 
three others sitting on my feet, and a wheezy horn in 
full blast in my vight ear, But I miszht have stood all 
that and still have smiled. I might even have been toler- 
ably happy. But to see freshinen and sophomores in Arts 
and Medicine, sitting in the front seats with various 
sized canes denoting the different grades of their imbe- 
cility, and with a supreme indifference to the feelings of 
those who had made the college building their home for 
from four years to seven previous to this time,—to see 
them monopolize their senior’s prerogative and making 
the gallery a regular pandemonium—Bah ! it makes me 
sick now to think of it. L would like to know what all 
Is no precedence to be given to the older 
and more experienced students? Hadn't the freshmen 
better inaugurate a parliament to let the Senate know 
how to run the University? Would it not be a step for- 
ward to let the sophomores take control of the Court to 
keep the seniors and graduates in subjection? And would 
it not be well for the juniors to be appointed the 
guardians and censors of the divinity students? My 
heart is sore and the future of Queen’s scems dark indeed. 
O tempora, o mores! The glory has departed from Israel. 


Then all evening 
row perch, 


CELEBRITIES OF DIVINITY HALL. 

No. 3. 
ANDITE nune Helicona, Dee, cantusque, movete”! 
Come down, ye muses, with beth feet, for Gut 
Guide our pencil avight while we 


“6 P 
theme is a lofty one ! 
Sing of one whose exalted station demands no common 
strains! And if, in our guileless simplicity, we may 
chance to err, preserve us, we entreat thee, from the 
Vials of his righteous indignation ! 


At Queen’s a queer little man you nity see— 
A little man all in grey, 

Merry and bright as a button is he, 

While from care and from whiskers he's equally free. 
‘Ma foi, I laugh at the world ?— 
What a gay /itt/e man in grey ! 


When dealing with stars of lesser magnitude we found 
Comparatively little diffictlty in launching forth into a 
discussion of their respective characteristics. But now, 
we hesitate to exhibit any undue levity, and fear that, in 
the execution of our task, we may be aceused of a flip- 
Paney from which our intentions ave far removed. The 
Subject under examination, we may begin by saying, is 
tolerably well known in the University. © While, in the 
Past few years, his finely-moulded features have not been 
seen in our halls and corridors as often as they might be, 
his name is familiar to every honest opponent of tyranny 
and oppression. ‘To the chaste and timorous Freshman, 
Who feels himself ground to ewth under the iron heel of 
a despotic senior class, our friend proves a champion of 
0 feeble calibre. Despising, as he does, the laws of col- 
lege life, which, like those of the Medes and Persians, 
uter not, he boldly combats wrong-doing, whether there 

against him one or one thousand, (ifted with a re- 
Sistless flow of cloyuence, a monumental cheek, a flexible 
B flat Voice and the courage of his convictions, there be 
rw who would seck in cold blood to measure swords 
With him. His “tout ensemble,” as it were, is not im- 
Nee Indeed, we cannot help remarking that it isa 
: hg pity the architect who constructed him did not 
Poe 4 couple more stories before he took down the scaf- 
ee : Kven w mansard roof would have ca ae 
tee det le abridged the” symmetrical structure “ee 
fica Y contemplate. Still we can reflect with Bacon 
rae, men are like tall houses —the attic is usually 
Pty! No, 3 alfords usa living testimony to the fact 


that pj 
Mt piety and pastimes go hand in hand. An ardent 


Suppor : 
Pporter of America’s national game, our little hero may 
aw neat but not 


rue av fine summer's day, eluthed in 
na of éeru flannel, his curly locks protected 
Drero a Ssieehinig rays of the sun by a saeeaas som- 
&t the 1, a blue felt, and, seated on the acorer’s bench 
iain i grounds, recording notes of the game in a fat 
of sa uluin book and occasionally giving vent to abuts 
ine ae other side “fanned out,” or Ostey ‘slid 
Ag ee nd not only asa spectator does oe hero alutie: 

stop he has few, if any, eyuuls—in Divinity 
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hall—and we have seen him folding flies to his bosom i 

& manner that would drive a spider to auieide Ti a 
political arena No. 3 is a prominent figure, I ike i 
man with the wooden leg, he is often on the esti os 
and it is when we see him in this capacity —the Saiag 
fist of his right hand exteuded emphitically his Jef 
plunged wp to the shoulder in his breeches Bolle fh : 
in his form and blood in his eye —then it is that We a 
him to the best advantage —then it is that we are ot 
sumed with an immense astonishment that the United 
States Government does not secure a Ivonze cast of his 
person and stick him up in New York harbour i 
kerosene lamp in his hand in place of that knock-kneed 
libel on the human form that, at present, distigures i 
approaches to the Yankee metropolis. A few Saints f 
No. 3 have ventured to couple the epithet “ obste ° 

tionist ” with his name, but this isa charge we fe a 
our duty to refute. As we have remarked hefore se 
trifling fact that he is alone in his opinion iiteeta N 3 
not one jot. And we claim for him a great deal of nen 

that he never suffers himself to be influenced ie 
blatant jeers of those who, exulting in pieieAiy " . 
seek to reflect on his ‘ small” minority. U ea ne 
foibles of youthful humanity No. 3 looks with - lent a 
eye. He rightly considers that the road to-~-ah- ee 
warmer climate, is not necessivily paved with ise " 
“Marines” and euchre decks, Being somewhat Te 
smoker himself, he believes that the man who fear : iy 
purchases @ plug of Myrtle Navy, in full view a 
world, is as eligible for a sunny hereafter as the sad - d 
individual who holds up his hands in holy eee cooks 
mention of tobacco and then fills his pockets with ci 
stubs when no one is looking. No, 3 regards the Ma 
Christian man as a consistent being. The passport b 
grace is not wrapped up in a lengthy countenance and 
a six-months-in-a-hospital look. When No, 3 goes fail 
from Queen’s he will not pose asa “ Saint WY thnthe - 
He will pose as an original, and, mark our words ng 
will be a ‘‘ hustler.” 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING! 


I AIN'T auswering questions to-day, professor, 
I. K-ng, 





What's the matter with me as a chairman ? 
J.C. A, M-uu-r, 





I pay a good deal of attention to Ltta-quette. 
— D. St—n, 
Oh, who will deliver me from the snare of the—T'l] 
wait till the clouds roll by. 
O. L. K-np-w, 
Ain’t it handy to have your girl next door. 


A. G. H-y, 















Is the oldest and most. popular scientific arc 
mechanical paper published and has the lane 
circulation of uny paper of its class in w Nenee: . 
Fully illustrated. Best. class of Wood Engrav~ 
ings. Published weekly. Send for aes) 
copy. Price $a year. Four months trial, " y 
MUNN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 861 Broadway, N.Y. 


ARGHITECTS & BUILDERG 
Edition of Scientific American. 


A great success. Each isaue contains colores 
lithographic plates of country and ¢ ity resid en. 
ces or public buildings. Numerous enuravings 
and full plans and specifications. fo) et 
such as contemplate building. re FL.5N a yes 
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may be secur. 

vi ed by appty- 
i ing to MUNN 
& CoO., wha 

have had over 


i le over 
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4 100,000 applications for Americar Bnd Kur 
eign patents, Send for Pandbook. 
pondence strictly confidential. 
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ark is registered in the Pat. 
ear ee ea MUR & Co., and procure 
immediate protection. Send for Handbook, 
COPYRIGUTS for books, charts, maps, 
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MUNN & CO.,, Patent Solicitors. 
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O THE DEAF,—A_ person cured of deafness and 
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remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any Person 
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3 Sewing-Machine 
‘fo at once establish { 
trade im all parts, by t 1 
4 


placing our inachines. 
ang goods where the people can eco. 
them, we willsend free to one 
person in each locality,the ve ry 
best sewing-machine made in 
he world, with all the attachments. 
We willalso send freea complete 
line of our costly and valualje art 
Rgistioples. In return we ask that sou 
Pshow what we send, to those who 
Rm Muy call at your hone, and after 2% 
months all shall become your own 
property. ‘This grand machine is 
made after the Singer p: 
which have run ou fore 
re OULit sold for MOUSE, 


atiachments, and n 
KO. Best, stron 
fal machine in the 


i free. No capital required. Plain, 
fa Those who Write to us at once can Kee 
tline of worke” Moe ne-machine in the worlt, and the 
Pad ETS ete co ich art ever shown together in America, 

7 “O., Rox 740, Augusta, Muine, 
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Cheapest & Best Business College in the World. 


Highest Honor ang Gold Medal over all other Colleges at 
World’s Exposition for Systemof Rook-Keeping and 
General Business Education, Nearly 1000 Stadentsin 
attendance in 1887, from 80 States aud foreign Countries, SOOO 
Graduates in Rusiness. 10 Teachersemployed, Business 
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Tuition, Stationery, and Board in a nice fam ly about $90. 
(27 Short-Hand, Type- Writing and Telegraphy 
are Specialties; have special teachers and Troome, and can be 
taken alone or with the Business Course, Special Department 
for Ladies. Lady Principalemployed, No waecation. Euter 
how. Graduates Guaranteed Sauce For circulars, address, 

Wilbuyv R. Smith, Pres't. Lexington, Kye 
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n 
HE Presbyterian Review of the 14th inst. publishes a 
admi id and. life of the Rey. John MeNeill, called by his 
MoNeac ‘*The Scottish Spurgeon.” Born in 1854, Mr. 
of i is now about 35 years of age—in the very dawn 
ee sand yet his fame is filling the earth. He has 
one ae for scarcely three years, and is to-day 
Britaj mis three or four greatest preachers in Great 
neha There is some food for thought here for the 
tiality ay ae eternally crying up to us the non-essen- 
anes pulpit power. It may be answered that we 
oratoy au be MeNeills or Spurgeons—nasetl tr, non fit 
taken, There may be some truth in this if properly 
Sie But the difticulty is that men, instead of testing 
Partioni to see how much bearing it has on their own 
intuition, nae are too apt to assume Shia nae nae by 
“ surely = undeveloped Capciles : ot veing. 
‘ ate day to remind our students of the 
ree: stutterer whose name has been to all peoples 

or twenty centuries a synonym for eloquence. 


ANADA, MAR, 4th, 1889. 






It was genius, we say, that inspired him and roused 
his dormant faculties to life. Probably it was. But 
while we believe that no great man ever existed who 
lacked some inner presagement of the future that lay 
hefore him, we also believe that it was only in the at- 
tempt to realize his dreams that the full vision of its 
possibilities burst upon him. And certainly, while our 
students are so ready to fold their hands idly and make 
no effort to develop their powers in this line, they will 
not find tongues of fire falling upon them from heaven to 
gift them with the eloquence of the giants of the past, 
Bat we rejoice at Mr. MeNeill’s success, not only because 
it confirms our own views of the position which the pulpit 
should and must occupy in the Church, but also because 
it affords yet another example in our own day of the 
power of resolution. It is Montesquien, we think, who 
says— 

“est des diffcultes que nuissent les miractes,” 

And certainly, after looking up Mr. MeNeill’s record, we 
can scarcely refrain from agreeing with him, ete 
twelve years ago he was a conductor on a Scotch wiilhona 
—to-day he stands as the accredited messenger of Goil a 
the most cultured congregation of the most exclusive 
people on earth. If this isn’t a nineteenth century 
miracle, will some one please. 

- 

To come now to a practical application of al] thig 
How may our students who have in view the ministry 
best develop the speaking power which, when supported 
by a well-trained mind, becomes such a force in the 
Church and in the world? Of course every college meet- 
ing in which they take part is a help to then. But 
above everything else, the Alma Mater Society alanis 
the best opportunities for systematic development in this 
line. Recognizing the supreme importance of this ane 
in the development of our students, we haye for gee . 
years fought for a constitution which would enable we 
carry on its debates and business along the lines eis 
obtain in all properly constituted deliberative dashes 
To quote a French favorite — et 
“All things come to him who knows how to wait for 

them,” 
and we bave lived to introduce at last the constitution 
for which we labored so long. The new order of Gites 
will put every man who enters the Alma Mater upon 2 
equal footing. All of its deliberations hereafter must he 
carried on upon the basis of Cushing’s Manual of Parlia- 
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mentary Practice and Procedure, and of Dr. Bourinot's 
more extensive volume upon the same theme. The first 
mentioned work may be obtained for 35 cents, and every 
student in the university should immediately become the 
possessor of one. ‘The details of the work may be mas. 
tered in half a day, and hereafter any gentleman who 
takes part in the business of our society must do go on 
as strict lines of propriety as if he sat in the Tnperial 
House, 


Tf all of our students for the Church will, for the re- 
muinder of this session, take part in the meetings of the 
Alma Mater, they will be surprised at the ease and force 
with which they will be able to express themselves in 
publie at the session’s close, It may be objected that 
many of us have no time for the Saturday night meeting, 
But this statement is based upon a wholly false concep- 
tion of university life and work. We yield to no one in 
admiration of mental culture and thorough scholarship ; 
but with all deference to the opinions of other men, we 
claim that there can be no such thing as thorough culture 
in the case of a man who, however great his learning, 
cannot express himself in public as well as a common 
street Arab. ; 





Such men may think that they are a credit to their 
university. Perhaps they are—in their way: but it is a 
very imperfect way. It certainly is not the way for any 
graduate of a Canadian university. We want, it is true, 
great thinkers in the Church, and indeed in every de. 
partinent of our national life; but we want much more 
great speakers. To take some of the men, - for 
example, who have contributed most largely to the de- 
velopment of the mental and moral life of the world 
during the last half century, There have been, donbt- 
ess, men without number who thought Henry Ward 
Beecher's thoughts as well as he. But Mr. Beecher had, 
which they lacked, the power of expressing these thoughts 
ina peculiarly powerful and pleasing way. Hence the 
name of Mr. Beecher is that of a prophet in Israel, and 
they are unheard of. There is nothing very remarkable 
or startling or original in the theology of Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon. But Mr. Spurgeon has a strikingly original 
way of expressing his theology, and Mr. Spurgeon is a 
Pillar of light and a tower of strength in the whole 
Christian Chureh ; while hundreds of other nen, with his 
theology, are unknown, Mr, CHadstone’s ideas on home 
and imperial policy are by no means original. Dozens of 
other men have Just as good thoughts on these subjects 
as he’s but these men--who knows them? And so it is 
all along the line. What we want is not men with good 
thoughts—but men who, having good thoughts, can give 
them to the people of the world in such a way that they 
will make them theirs. And the place in which to learn 
to express your thoughts in such a way is the Alma Mater 
Society. It is Demosthenes, we think, who says: ‘No 
man becomes an orator save at the expense of his hearers,” 








If this be true, it is better to become one at the expense 
of our fellow-students than at that of the world. In the 
first place, they will not realize the fact so clearly ; and, 
in the second, they will listen with a good deal more 
patience than would the world. 


a ¥ 


We have received from Mr. Douglas B. W. Sladen 
“The Spanish Armada—a ballad of 1588,” and ‘Edward, 
the Black Prince.” ‘The former is in pamphlet form of 
some twenty pages, and is a cleverly written piece of 
verse very much after the style of Tennyson’s Revenge 
and Browniug’s Herve Riel. We quote the first ten 
stanzas of the ballad in our literary column. The review 
of the ‘Black Prince” we shall defer to our next issue. 
Mr. Sladen is one of the young bards of Australia, and if 
he will pin less hope to Tennyson and more to himself, 
he will yet give us something worthy of the great colony 
which he represents, 


We have just received the Canada Presbyterian, for 
the first time since the session began. We had begun to 
think it had forgotten us. It comes out in a new 
and enlarged form, and is one of the ablest church- papers 
in the country. Indeed, there is no better. Its editorials 
have a hearty common-sense ting about them which is 
refreshing in our times, and from the first page to the 
last it is a model journal. In an article upon the 


. Jesuit bill it strikes at the root of the trouble when it 


says that if the constitution which came into existence at 
Confederation is to be retained at the cost of such bills 
as this, ‘‘ the sooner it goes to pieces the better.” Our 
realers will forgive us, we hope, if we pause to add— 
**Amen !” 
* se 

We have received from the Rev. T. F, Yothering- 
ham, M. A., of St. John, New Brunswick, ‘A 
Lectionary for the Home and Sanctuary.” For the bene- 
fit of our readers we subinit the Ist lesson, that for Jan. 
Ist: Morning, Deut. x1 ; Evening, Rom, xu ; Psalms 
XXVI, XXVIL- By the method which the author has adopt- 
ed the individual or family reads through the Psalms 
every three months, the New Testament in a year and 
the Old Testament in two years. We cannot forbear add- 
ing that it is the best thing in the line of a Jectionary 
that we have ever seen. It ensures the systematic study 
of the Bible by the individual or the home circle, and 
such a way as to give the best possible results. It oul 
not fail to be of immense benefit to all who will follow its 
methods. ‘The lectionaries are in neat paper form and 80 
small that they can easily be placed between the loaves of 
the smallest bible. The author has some still remaining 
and will dispose of them to our church and bible students 
at the cost price to himself. All who wish may order 
them of the JourNAL at the rate of five cents apiece or 
fifty cents a dozen. We hope that every bible student in 
the University will procure one. 
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+ASSOCIATE* EDITORIALS. & 


HE treatinent which the recent temperance petition 
received at the hands of the City Councii is a con- 
vincing evidence that the secret of electing true repre- 
sentatives of the people has not yet been discovered. 
This is a difficulty which seems to follow in the wake of 
People have not yet become careful 


public clestions. 
s—in distingnish- 


enough in selecting their representative 
ing between the real man and the idleceptive man, between 
he who has an interest in the good of the community and 
he who assumes such an interest asa cloak for his own 
self-secking. Before an election it is the simplest thing 
in the world to find men who will pledge themselves if 
elected, to stand by the wishes of the people, but it is a 
very different thing to find men who will remain true to 
their pledges after they have been elected ; yet we do 
not say that'even this is an impossibility. Very few of 
the members of the City Council who voted against the 
temperance petition would have had moral _courage 
enough to have done so a week before the election. At 
that time they had some object in appearing to be in 
harmony with the desires of the people, but now: they 
are independent, and can afford to sacrifice the wish of 
over twelve hundred of the best and most respectable 
citizens to their own individual ends. If the temperance 
people had asked for something extreme and unreason- 
able—something, the granting of which might possibly 
be detrimental to the higher interests of the city —there 
would have been some excuse for the action of the Coun- 
cil ;.but, in the absence of such a possibility, their con- 
duct is inexeusable. There is not a man of sound judg- 
ment in the city who would dare to say that the closing 
up of the lowest saloons would conflict with the higher 


interests of the city. 


JUSTICE vs. TORONTO. 

TY)RINCIPAL GRANT'S address before the Univer- 

sity Council has created quite a sensation among 
those who are really interested in the advancement of 
higher education. Even ardent supporters of Toronto 
University have read it with astonishment, They can 
hardly allow themselves to believe that the charges con- 
tained in it ave true——that the Minister of Edacation and 
the authorities of Toronto University could actually stoop 
to such grovelling trickery and contemptible discourtesy. 
Yet, what is to be done but believe? They have patiently 
awaited a reply from those accused ; yes, they have even 
implored a reply—a clearing away of the charges, but in 
vain. The Minister of Education and the head-chariot- 
cers of the Provincial University are serenely mum. 
There is not so much as a groan to be heard from them, 
though the blows are falling thickly and heavily upon 
them. If the letters published in the Toronto Mail, from 
all parts of Ontario, do not bring from these men an at- 
tempted explanation, or a straightforward, manly ac- 
knowledgement, we must conclude, as we have freqnently 





done hefore, that the Senate of the Provincial University 
isa most remarkable organism—an organism whose skin 
is too thick and callous to admit of much inward vitality. 
The undisturbed silence which it maintains at present, 
compared with its egotistical clamouring at other tines, 
reminds us somewhat of old veynard. When everything 
is still, he bravely and fearlessly comes forth into the 
clearing and howls as if he were the only creatare worthy 
of existence, but when he hears a defiant dog in the dis- 
tance, he quietly withdraws to his den to await a better 
opportunity for satisfying his cravings. Tt is, no dost, 
humiliating for a dignified, self-suflicient, body of men to 
have to come forward and ackuowledge charges which a 
half-nanly schoolboy would blash to own. But we do 
not ask them to do sv, if they can conscientiously deny 
them, and give the public satisfactory reasons for doing 
We only ask them to say guilty or not guilty, and 
surely this is not an unreasonable request. The Senate 
of Torouto University may, however, continue to main- 
tain what seems to it a heroic silence--it may think that, 
owing to its magnanimity and surpassing greatness, it 
does not require to pay any attention to these charges — 


50. 


it may refuse to satisfy the curiosity of Queen’s by an- 
swering. But we would like to remind the gentlemen of 
whom this honorable body is composed, that Qneen’s is 
not alone in demanding an answer, The thinking public 
demands an answer--the interest of higher edacation 
demands an auswer—fair-play and justice demand an 
answer, an/l will obtain it even in their silence. Abuse 
may be answered by silence, but reasonable arguments 
require a different treatment. Before concluding, we 
would like to ask the honourable Minister of HKdlncation 
what he has to say for himself. If he believes in co- 
operation, as he apparently did while helping to hatch 
the Federation scheme, why does he not believe in it 
now ? Why does he not do all in his power to establish 
a uniform matriculation, instead of discouraging those 
who are attempting to do so? If everything was to be 
obtained by complete co-operation, surely something, at 
least, would be gained by partial co-operation. By ad- 
vocating the former and discouraging the latter, does not 
the Minister of Hducation appear to be inconsistent and 
untrue to principle—to be acting the hypocrite by advo- 
eating one thing and doing another ? Surely he has not 
thrown away his old manly principles and become a cat’s 
paw for the Senate of the Provincial University—a hook 
in the end of a stick by which these men ean drag in 
what they are ashamed to go after themselves, If he 
desires to retain the respect and confidence of the public, 
he must remember that he is Minister of Education, not 
for the city of Toronto, but for the Province of Ontario, 
and that, therefore, the people of Eastern Ontario have a 
right to expect and demand justice from him, If the 


geography which he studied in his youth had only a map 
of the city of Toronto in it, then it would be well for him 
to ask Mr. Mowat to supply him with a geography which 
contains a map of the whole province, so that he may 
learn to understand the extent of his responsibility. 
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SLITER ATURE. 





THE SPANISH ARMADA. 
I. 
oS OW glory be to the Lord in Heaven 
4 For his mercies on the sea ! 
And glory be to the men of Devon — 
And all Koglishmen” say we— 
And all Scotsmen and all Irish ;-- 
For they tought for England too, 
And every Spaniard slew 
Who fell upon their coasts and isles from Orkney down 
Let the cannon beat the air, [to Clare. 
And the joyous trumpets blare, 
And the bells ring, ring to every town 
Our glorious victory to crown. 
iL. 
For He blew, and they were scattered 
Off the sunny shores of Spain ; 
And in our griesly channel, 
Lo! He woke the West again. 
But our sailors love a breeze, 
And the narrow stormy seas, 
And they hailed the black South- Wester 
As an angel of the Lord, 
Who the vials of His vengeance 
On the vaunting foe out-poured. 
Il, 
What a battle of battle was this, with the wealth of the 
world, 
Anil the flower of its armies and ships on one little isle 
hurled, =~ 
What marvel if it had been swept, from the hills to the 
shore, 
As though it went under the ice of the deluge once more ? 
But the wind rose up out of the West, the wind of the 
West, 
Who rouses the steed of the storm-wave with wild, white 
crest, 
Which the Englishman curbs and tides, 
Unbleached by its furious strides, 
When he homes to the isle of his birth, 
From the uttermost ends of the earth, 
And loves of all steeds the best 
The wind of the West 
The steed of the storm-wave roused from its suniiner rest. 
IV. 
The Englishmen, lying at bay under Cawsand Head, 
Leapt forth to bestride the storm at the foeman’s side, 
And while the Spaniard reeled as bis fierce steed sped, 
The hounds of the sea tore his flanks till the waves 
were dyed. 
v. 
Ye know the battle’s tale—the 
Invaders. 


To-day th 


3 Spaniards crowding sail, 
Rec invaded by these ban-dogs of the gale ; 
1€ battle raging—with the English scarce assailed, 





| And dogging on the morrow—when the English powder 


failed ; 
But the Spanish crews were falling like dead leaves be- 
tween their decks, 
And the half their hulls were battered till they leaked 
and logged like wrecks, 
For the English shot came crashing through and through 
Their backs-—as broad as turtles as they heeled and heeled 
to lee ; 
And their cannon on the larboard swallowed choking 
draughts of sea, 
And their cannon on the starboard tore the air with 
fruitless prayer, 
As the shot above our topsails flew and flew : 
While the channel, neath their scuppers, changed its 
hue. 
VI. 
All day like lions roared the guns and like wild bulls the 
breeze, 
But with light hearts the Nnglishmen bestrode the plung- 
ing seas, 
And slashed and battered at the Dons until the dying 
light, 
Strange fears in the strange waters raised and spurred 
the Dons to flight, 
And our stout five who held their fleet before our powder 
failed, 
AS one by one our guns were starved, could only—be 
outsailed, 
VIL. 
But a noble Capitana, as their galleons clashed together, 
Grinding sides and crossing topmasts in the ernel channel 
weather, 
Lost her topmast and her bowsprit and lay crippled like 
a knight 
From his arrow-stricken charger hurled to earth in some 
old fight. 
Spar-enta ngled in his surcoat, crushed beneath his 
armour’s weight, 
Were it death or were it bondage, he could only bow to 


fate. 

So the stately Capitana bowed—it chanced with small 
disgrace, 

For she fell to great Sir Francis last returning from the 
chase. 


VII, 


Safe within the roads of Calais, from the sea-dogs safe at 


last, 

With shorn plumes and battered chargers had the haunted 
hunters passed. 

Looking down his lordly galleons towering in long array: 

Was it wonder that the Spaniard to his puffed-up heart 
should say : 

“Lo, the English—wolves and jackals—shall not dare to 
fight us here, 

They shall look upon our glory and be smitten with a fear. 
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As a bird that flees destruction when a hand is on her nest, 

Sees from far but dares not guard the ravished offspring 
of her breast ; 

They shall flee to the horizon, while we lay upon their 
coasts 

Parma’s Prince and Alva's pikemen to confound their 
feeble hosts, 

And with Mass at Canterbury and all London purged 


with fire, 
For our losses and their insults wring a debt of vengeance 
dire.” 
IX. 
Like a castle in the forest rose their fleet that summer 
night, . 


With its stately masts and poops o’ertowering many a 
tower in height. 
And young nobles pacing proudly, fired for coming vic- 


tories, 
Dreaming one of blue-eyed captives, one of vengeance to 
be his ;— 


When through the gloom began to loom 
Dim shapes, that darker grew, 
And then there came long tongues of flame, 
And every Spaniard knew 
That the fireships were upon them,--and they fled 
Each one as he was able, slipping anchor, cutting cable 
Without thought of where he sped to, so he sped. 
x. 
And the English drove among them, smiting here and 
smiting there, 
While the Spaniards smote the air 
In their struggles to be free and out to sea ; 
And the flower of Spain were falling 
Like the flowers in the hail : 
And the lofty ships were crashing 
Like old Eln-trees in a gale ; 
And the land was on their lee. 
x1. 
And our Seymours and our Howards 
Added glory to their names, 
To their grand old English names, 
With the immemorial claims 
Of a hundred olden fields 
On their Shields. 


THE DOWNWARD PATH. 
WW" ran a little game, Sir, in the Fall of ’88— 
Days when I trod the downward path at a 2.20 
gait, 
There was Sherb and Bunzie Dickl and a law-school 
chump or two, 
And three razzle-dazzle-dazzlers from the Class of '92, 
We ran that little game, Sir, in the cloak-room’s hallowed 
shades, 
Ina dark sequestered corner, far from lynx-eyed Stephen’s 
raids, 


And Bunzie was pap-tender and he doled the ivories 
round, 

As they tinkled on the benches with a soft melodious 
sound. 

On the second day the law-school chumps decided they 
were through ; 

On the next the razzle-dazzlers from the Class of 92 

Found that their goose was cooked, threw the sponge up 
there and then, 

And with tear-stained faces walked it to their uncle’s 
down-town den. 

Then, indeed, began the battle that inspired this classic 
verse, 

Which yours truly has dashed down, in lines less elegant 
than terse. 

For throngh three-score hands, and jackers neither 
quickly-scooped nor cheap, 

We slung the cold bones round, Sir, in a way to make 
one weep ; 

And we mopped our dripping foreheads, and we prayed 
to Sutphen’s shades, 

And we shoveled out our shekels to 
straight spades, 

Yet the fifth morn saw each hero rich with winnings he 
had picked 

From the dear departed gamblers, ere the classic pail 
they kicked. 

So we tried another jackpot and each brave put up his 
cash, x 

While Sherb worked the latest shutle, dealt the cards 
out like a flash. 

But a pair of Johns was lacking; then a brace of royal 
girls, , 

Then the kings and then the aces, then again the knavish 
churls. 

Still, each deal, our hard-saved rovks were adding to that 
goodly pile, 

Till Sherb opened with a blue chip, and a sweet expectant 
smile, 

But he didn’t draw his fortune and he couldn’t stand the 
pace, 

Though his tailor’s bill depended on the issue of that 
race ; 

And I'll ne’er forget the tired look on his meek, angelic 
face, 

When he blanked his cards to blank, Sir, and accepted 
the last place. 

But the betting still continued at a rate quite far from 
slow ; 

I watched Bunzie’s careworn visage, and thought four 
kings had some show— 

Thought the dear boy might be bluffing, till my wealth 
lay on the board, 

And the whispered words,. T call you,” came then of 
their own accord. 

Then my weary back grew weaker and my fiery eye grew 
dim, 


the tune of five 














For his straight flush to the uine spot seemed to make 
my chances slim. 

To the Buckingham went Bunzie, just to take a single 
ball ; 

I was more in need of three balls, though my drinking 
powers are small. 

Yas, I’ve seen my moral nature and I've raised it, too, of 
late, 

Since I waltzed along the downward path, that fall of ’8g, 

' And those dancing days are over, and all poker games J 

flee, 

Since Bunzie and my wealth together polked away from 
me.---Columbia Spectator. 


THE DEVIL. 
EN don’t believe ina Devil now, as their fathers 
M used to do; 
They’ve forced the door of the broadest creed to let His 
Majesty through, 
There isn’t a print of his cloven foot or a fiery dart from 
his bow 
To be found in earth or air to-day, for the world has 
voted so. 


But who is it mixing the fatal draught that palsies heart 
and brain, 

And loads the bier of each passing year with ten hundred 
thousand slain ? 

Who blights the bloom of the land to-day with the fiery 
breath of Hell, 

Hf the Devil isn’t and never was? 
and tell ? 


Who dogs the steps of the toiling saint and digs the pits 
for his feet ? 

Who sows the tares in the field of time wherever God 
sows the wheat ? 

The Devil is voted not to be, and, of course, the thing 
is true; 

But who is doing the kind of work the Devil alone 
should do ? 


Won’t somebody rise 


We are told he does not go about as a roaring lion now ; 

But whom shall we hold responsible for the everlasting 
row 

To be heard at home, in church and state, to the earth’s 
remotest bound, 

Tf the Devil, by a unanimous vote, is nowhere to be 
found ? 


Won't somebody step to the front forthwith, and make 
their bow and show 

How the frauds and the crimes of a single day spring up? 
We want to know. 


The Devil was fairly voted out and, of course, the Devil’s 
gone; 
But simple People w 


: ould like to know who carries his 
business on? 


---Hough. 
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ON A RAFT. 
(Continued from page 74.) 

N the midst of the turmoil a huge Government dredge 

was calmly anchored, bidding defiance to waves and 
current to dislodge her. We wondered first how on earth 
human design could keep her in position, and secondly 
how on earth we were going to avoid a collision, for she 
lay directly in our path. A shout from the pilot, ‘‘ En 
arriére ” !—an answering pull at the unwieldy oars that 
were worked beautifully in unison by the crew——and we 
shot by her so close that one could have touched her sides 
with a boat-hook. We were soon at the foot of the 
chute, and turned to see how the other drams were far- 
ing. One by one they hove in sight and came majesti- 
cally down, sweeping past the dredge with a disdainful 
sort of air, and, after the tug like an old chicken had 
gathered us all under her wing, we made fast the tow 
rope and were taken to a sheltered little cove by the 
name of Douglas’ Bay, where the rest of the Sabbath was 
to be spent. The men, like good Christians, object to 
working on the seventh day, and the owners, whether 
they like it or not, have to yield to this praiseworthy 
principle. Douglas’ Bay did not impress us very violent- 
ly with its scenery, and, when we heard that we were to 
remain in statu quo for the next twelve hours, we felt 
exquisitely glum, However, we unloosed our bloodhound 
and went on shore to stretch our legs. From the top of 
a hill, abous a couple of miles from the raft, there was a 
magnificent view to be had of the surrounding country. 
Between two woody islets far off to the right we could 
catch a glimpse of the tamous “Long Sault” rapids. 
These rapids are nine miles long, that is, the steamboat 
channel. Near Dickinson’s Landing the river divides 
into two Separate arms, called respectively the ‘* North 
Sault” and the ‘South Sault.” The first of these is @ 
very formidable rapid, and has seldom been attempted in 
safety. A raft could never live in its embrace, and 
powerful steamers would suffer considerably from the 
mountainous waves and treacherous whirlpools. One of 
the most marvellous escapes on record, in connection 
with the rapids, was told us by one of the pilots. A 
woodscow that had been tied up toa wharf just above 
the Fork, broke loose from her moorings and, before 
rescue could arrive, was seen to enter the channel at the 
North Sault. There was no one on board but an old 
woman, and she, poor thing, was known to be down in 
the cabin, probably unaware of her fearful danger 
Crowds of people assembled on the banks and breath- 
lessly watched the mad career of the ill-fated scow. 
Wave after wave broke over her and smashed in the bul- 
warks, yet after each blow she was seen to struggle on. 
Sometimes she would wholly disappear from view, only 
to re-appear, shaking herself like a Newfoundland dog. 
What she encountered may be gathered from the fact 
that some of the waves reached to the crosstrees on her 
mast. During the whole of this terrible trip the old 
woman never once appeared. Finally, to the amazement 
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and delight of all, the scow was seen to emerge from her 
wild bath and float quietly into calmer water, where a 
host of friends eagerly secured her and lifted out the 
heroine of the adventure, more dead than alive. After 
listening to the narrative we both devoutly trusted that 
no adverse fate might lead us on the morrow into the 
wrong channel. When we returned to the raft we found 
all hands in bathing—all, except Moses and Jim Tice. 
The latter had tacked his lip comfortably away under 
his arm, and, with his everlasting pipe, was watching, in 
scornful silence, the antics of his companions. Catch 
him risking his health by any gueb hare-brained folly as 
washing himself! We were greatly disgusted with the 
cowardice of these Frenchmen in the water. No power 
could persuade them to venture in above their waists, 
and there they were ducking and splashing like a lot of 
little girls in.the surf at Old Orchard. It is a remark- 
able fact that, notwithstanding the character of their 
vocation and the constant dangers to which they are ex- 
posed, not a man on the raft could swim ten feet! This 
isa lamentable state of affairs, conducing largely, no 
doubt, to the natural repugnance to encountering water 
in any form that we had noticed among them. We 
turned away and sought consolation at the table Vhote, 
where a sumptuous repast awaited us. Moses, certainly, 
is a capital “chef,” and some of his dishes are fearfully 
and wonderfully made. Before experimenting on a new 
one I was always careful to take a look round and see if 
Spot were still alive. ‘‘ Fox terrier & la maitre de 
caboose” woud have tickled Moses immensely. We 
swam over to the tug that afternoon, but were unable to 
sport our manly forms on board, as there was a “lady” 
cook, and it was feared she might object. It occurred 
to us afterwards, while pondering over the unaccountable 
modesty of this woman, that it did xot seem superlatively 
good form to pay afternoon calls with nothing on but a 
straw hat and tennis shoes! So back we had ‘to swim. 
In the evening, however, we got ourselves up to the 
nines, and, with Spot and the banjo, rowed over to make 
the amende honorable. Here we found an equally appre- 
Ciative audience, some of whom could really sing well. 
After exchanging a few college glees for their beautiful 
Songs, one of the crew produced an accordeon, and then 
the fun began. We tuned up together and fairly shook 
the old steamer from stem to stern. Just before going 
to sleep that night, S— remarked in & penitent tone of 
voice, **T say, this hasn’t scemed much like Sunday to 
me! How are you on the subject I replied that I 
Was precisely of his way of thinking, aud hoped that 
Providence would not send us, for our sins, into the 
North Sault. ‘For Heaven’s sake, don't suggest such a 
thing,” gasped S—; ‘‘do you want to keep a man awake 
all night?” And, as if overcome with horror at the bare 
idea, he immediately fell fast asleep. Next morning, 
bright and early, we were up and dressed. A number of 
men had come on board to help work the oars, and a 
white-:whiskered old man was perched on a box, giving 
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| from three to four feet of water. 





| stragglers. 


his orders in French and English with a little Caughna- 
waga thrown in to give a snap to the mixture. The 
steamer now left us and wenton ahead, At a signal 
from the pilot we cut loose from the other drams and, 
with a few strokes of the oars, were out int» the current. 
It was some fifteen or twenty minutes before we reached 
the Fork, and when we did reach it we saw what we 
might expect if we swung into the wrong water. A vista 
of gigantic billows, some of which were as tall as the fir 
trees on the banks beside them, broke upon our view. 
The effect when several of these monsters clashed was 
superb, The foam was dashed to a terrific height, and 
the whole thing resembled the pictures one has seen of 
the explosion of a submarine torpedo, We fortunately 
escaped the danger, and were swept into a narrow pass- 
age very like an aggravated mill race. It could not have 
been more than fifty feet wide in some places, and the 
shore, instead of rising abruptly out of the water, shelved 
gently down. It was now that the skill of the pilot and 
promptitude of the men were put to the test. The 
slightest swerve would send us hopelessly aground, and 
the drams behind us would dash us and be dashed to 
fragments. When it is remembered that the bed of the 
channel was one series of sharp turns and bends, that, 


on each side of us, there was a backwater tearing past in 


a diametrically opposite direction to that of the main 
stream, the extreme difliculty of conducting the unwieldy 
logs through in safety may be readily conceived. 

It took us a little over half-an-hour to drift the nine 
miles, which was pretty fair going. We found the tug 
Waiting for us at the foot of the rapids, ready to pick up 
Captain Gignac, of the tug, and Aimé were 
eagerly watching the points round which the others must 
soon appear. They were anxious about the oak drams. 
The latter are built of square oak logs, and are extremely 
heavy and hard to manage. They are submerged some 
six inches, owing to the density of the wood, and draw 
The men who man 
them usually strip to a pair of breeches, as they are often 
up to their necks in water. The first thing they do on 
starting is to rig up a contrivance like parallel bars, and 
when they see a big wave coming or a bad dip, they drop 
the oars and rush helter-shelter to the friendly bars and 
hang on for dear life until the danger is past. The place 
we were now in was a large bay about three miles wide 
and apparently land-locked. T could not have pointed 
out an opening to save myself, and, when the drams had 
all come down and were dotting the bay in every quarter, 
the scene was worthy of an artist’s brush. It was a 
tedious job collecting the drams, and consumed the 
greater part of the morning, but everything comes to him 
who waits, and finally we felt once more the familiar 
wrench that happens when the tow-rope tightens, and 
once more we were on our Way. 

There was a long stretch now before us to Coteau, the 
next rapid, and we proceeded to make the most of it. 
We put up a lunch in a busket—launched the boat, 
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whistled Spot in—told Moses we would see him in 
Quebec (D.V.), and hoped he would not diiuk up add the 
champagne—hoisted the sail and away we went with a 
splendid breeze, heading directly for that well-known 
place —The Lord-only-knows where.” There were sev- 
eral camps along the shore, to each of which we paid our 
respects, It was a curions euough place to choose for a 
camp—no boating, with the current, and not much fish. 
_ing from all accounts. But they live well, the campers 
in these parts, and are hospitable to Sharing the last 
oyster. The channel widened as we sailed on and soon 
expanded into a large lake, which we made up our minds 
to cross. We hadn't the faintest idea where the outlet 
was, but chose a blue streak of land away over on the 
other side that seenied “likely.” ‘he wind had begun 
to blow quite fresh, and we made everything sung for 
the voyage—stowed the grub in the fish box, got out our 
Mackintoshes, and put Spot in the bow to look out for 
snags. By this time we had left the raft two or three 
miles in our rear, and could just see the smoke of the 
tug among the distant trees, We bowled along merrily, 
going a little out of our course to meet a Sroner coming 
our way. This proved to be the ‘Johnson, of Garden 
Island, whose captain and crew we knew quite well, 
Their look of amazement as we passed was pretty rich. 
‘What in thunder are you fellows doin’ here ?” ‘* Where 
are you bound for?” ‘Are you going all the way , 
“Well, if this don’t beat the Jews !!” A perfect volley 
of questions was fired at us after they caught their 
breath, but, by the time they had finished asking, we 
were too far away to answer, That point was further 
off than we suspected, and, by the time we reached it, 
the tow was nowhere to be seen. Here was a kettle of 
fish ! Like shipwrecked mariners, we began to calculate 
how long our provisions ‘vould last, and had just decided 
that, with strict economy, Spot and the sandwiches would 
keep body and soul together for about thirty-six hours, 
when we rounded the point and spied, at the end of a 
long narrow bay, a little village nestling in the hills, 
“Hurrah,” T yelled, ‘‘let’s yo and see where we are.” 
‘*Hold on,” said S—, ‘ there’s a man ploughing, let’s go 
and ask him.” Right you are, but who’s going to do 
the asking, and what’s the French for Hallo?” ‘You 
can ask him,” replied S—-, calmly ; “do you want my 
hand-book ?” With an intinite amount of labor we con- 
structed a sentence that, we flattered ourselves, would 
paralyze any son of Ganl with its rhetorical beauty, and, 
having learned it off hy heart, we approached the in- 
offensive husbandman, ‘* Now for it,” whispered S—, 
when we were vear enough, I rose, and with a polite 
how, lifted my hat and opened fire: ‘ Hola, mon ami! 
1) fait beau temps n’est-co pas Pil vous plait pourriez- 
vous nous dire ceque lon appele ce village 14 au gauche ?” 
it etliea Pataca his reply, for we were afraid he 

ast we shouldn’t understand him, and 
we could not, for the life of us, have told him to go 
slowly. The man stopped ploughing, looked at us sus- 
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piciously and, with a brogue as broad as the Atlantic 
ocean, said: ‘Ay ye’ll spake a dacent tongue may be Pll 
answer ye.” I collapsed like a wrnng-out towel into the 
bottom of the boat, and on regaining consciousness found 
myself propped up against a seat with a sandwich in each 
hand. [didn’t catch the first remark of my friend, but 
it was something about a “ruling passion” strong some- 
where. S— informed me that, with his modest little 
Anglo-Saxon, he had ascertained that the village was St. 
Tgnace—close to Coteau, and that we were now on our 
way to meet the mail boat from Kingston. I jumped up 
and looked across the lake, and sure enough there was 
the ‘* Corinthian,” with the raft just behind her, about 
a mile ahead of us. We spent that night at Coteau, It 
was too late to run the rapids, and we necded some sup- 
plies. So after tea S— and I, with Louis, the foreman’s 
son, rowed over to St. Ignace. Although we wanted 
expressly to have a look at a typical Lower Canadian 
village, somehow St. Ignace did not quite fill the. bill. 
It was a frightfully dirty hamlet, quite innocent of decent 
sidewalks, and apparently invested by an army of unruly 
children, who were jabbering, fighting and rolling in the 
gutters at every corner, ‘* P’tits crapauds,” cried Louis 
as he rapped a lot of them over the heads with his 
knuckles, an act which elicited from the injured ones a 
torrent of the choicest patois, expressive of their intense 
indignation. We beat a hasty retreat and pulled our 
well-laden craft back to the landing. That night, for the 
first time since we left Garden Island, we were bothered 
by mosquitoes. I firmly believe they were allies of those 
St. Ignace younysters come to torment us. But the 
night was so perfectly still and the anchorage so close to 
the low marshy shore that I suppose they were to be ex- 
pected, After the light was put out, however, and we 
were all quiet, they became less troublesome, and very 
soon we were in the arms of ‘Porpus,” 


(Lo be continued.) 
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COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 
rT’WO articles have recently appeared in this column, 
dealing respectively with the Y. M. C. A. and the 
A. M.S. Whether all will agree with the allegations 
and insinuations in these articles or not, we fancy 10 
thoughtful student will hold that these societies are all 
that they should be, or even all that they might easily 
be made, Now, it is no doubt much easier to stand aside 
and criticise them, than to throw ourselves heartily ant) 
the work and do our level best to make the societies 
better; but we think there can be but one opinion as to 
which course is the more honorable. 
It is assumed here that no one will question the im- 
portance of the work which these societies professedly 
aim at accomplishing. 





Occupying different spheres, and seeking to cultivate 


different aspects of the man, they fill a place in college ; 


life which nothing else can. In each, opportunities are 
afforded for developing certain phases of our nature which 
no earnest student can afford to neglect. There may be 
and doubtless there ave exceptional cases where a student 
cannot give much attention to either of these socicties, 
but, speaking generally, it may be safely asserted that 


the student who graduates without having taken an ac- | 


tive part in the work of both, makes a grave nistake. 
“But,” it may be objected, ‘of these societies are what 
they have been represented in the previous articles, what 
is the use of attending the meetings ?” ; 

We answer the objection by recalling the remark of 
the old deacon : ‘If God wants a chureh in Hardserabble 
He has got to build it of the timber that grows there.” 
These societies are perforce compesed of those students 
who are willing to give the time required to attend the 
meetings, and the labur necessary to prepare for taking 
part in them. They are the best timber available. 

If more students would attend, perhaps better timber 
could be secured. This at Jeast is clear: if all students 
would attend who ought to do so, the societies would be 
composed of the best material the college produces. 

What, then, is the duty of every loyal student of 
Queen’s? Simply to consider the mectings of these 
societies at leass as important as a lecture, and that con- 
sequently, not less than 80 per cent. of the meetings 
should be attended. Further, that as much time should 
he given to prepare for taking part in the meeting as is 
given to prepare for au average lecture. If this be done 
there will be very much less cause for complaint, cither 
as regards the societies, or as regards their meetings ; 
and, what is of much more importance, there will be very 
much less of a fault-finding spirit. Verb. sep. 


IN AND ABOUT THE ROYAL. | 


THE dates of the Medical examinations, together with 

I the names of examiners appointed, have heen posted 
up.‘ Writtens” will be held March 19th to 23rd in- 
elusive, and the orals to begin March 25th. 

As the close of another session in the Royal draws 
near, final students begin to wonder whether they must 
again wait till the last week in April for their degrees. 
Hitherto members of the graduating class have been 
obliged either to bear the expense aud inconvenience of 
Waiting about town for a month, or to strike out after 
exams. for their selected lozation, whither, in process of 
time, a crumpled roll of parchment may find its way. 

We believe it is customayy in other medical schools in 
Canada and elsewhere to confer degrees within at least a 
week after examinations. In the Royal this would mean 
about April Ist or 2nd. If the Senate has not already 
taken steps to bring this about, there is abundance of 
time yet this session to arrange for a separate medical 
Convocation. 


[ 
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Although we believe that, taken as a whole, we have 
one of the very best condneted medical schcols in the 
Dominion, yet there area few minor points in which we 
hope to see some improvement another session, As an 
instance of this kind, may be mentioned the amount of 
time wasted daily between classes, varying from 10 to 20 
minutes after almost every lecture. At close of class, 
some few of the most industrious students may be seen 
in w quiet corner--if they can find one—studying notes, 
or “grinding” each other over past work. Others again 
take the opportunity for visiting the dissecting room and 
freshening their memories there. 

But the majority are not in the humor for this sort of 
work. If they were in their rooms with their text-books 
they would be hard ac it, but just at this time they fee) 
they should be listening to lectures, and effective work 
in other lines cannot well be done. Undoubtedly much 
valuable time is lost in this way—-time which could be 
well employed by our professors in further explanations 
of difficult parts of their subjects, or in reviewing some 
of the previous work of the session. 

As remedies for this state of things we would sugyest 
that those who applaud so vigorously in the back seats 
be vigorously discouraged, rather than encouraged, as is 
now tov often the custom, Then a good clock which 
could be depended upon, and the systematic ringing of 
gong or bell exactly at the hour and five minutes past, 
would go a long way towards avcomplishing the desired 
end, However it may be brought about, we are sure 
such a reform woud be gladly welcomed by all, 


PERSONALS. 
HA LEASK, B.A., ’88, is in the law office of 
Henderson, ‘Thompson and Bell, Toronto. Fred 
Young, B.A., ’86, is there also, and J. Hales, ’88, is with 
Cassells and Cassells. 
James Kirk, B.A., was seen around the halls last week, 
Jimmy thinks he will try dentistry. 
Rey. Allan McRossie has been removed from Corona, 
N.Y., toa wider field of usefulness, 


Dr. Dan Cameron visited us last week. He was on his 
way to Philadelphia. Call again, Dan. 

Mr. Watson, ’92, was in the city and attended our 
Y. M. ©. A. meeting 8 Feb. He is teaching school near 
Pittsburg. 

Herb. Mowat, LU.B., has accepted a responsible posi- 
tion in a law office in Toronto. J. Skinner, R.A., takes 
his place in Kingston. 

Miss Craine, M.D., of Sinith’s Falls, has passed the 
exans, of the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


Will Morris is junior member in the flourishing young 
firm of Baldwin and Morris, Manning Arcade, Toronto. 
Will is renewing his youth like the eagle, for we saw 
him last week ; but he still sings My heart’s my ain !” 
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Jumes R. Hutcheon, '90, gave usa call the other day, 
James is getting tu look very ministerial, and has grown 
quite w lot since he left us. 

We sympathize sincerely with University College in 
the death of Professor Young. Canada can ill afford to 
lose so eminent a scholar and so earnest a seeker after 
trati. 

A. G. Hay, ’89, was the representative to McGill this 

‘year at their annual dinner, “He represented Queen’s 
well, and in a neat little speech conveyed the greetings 
of his Alma Mater. Arthur thoaght a lot of Montreal, 
and is never tired rehearsing the wonderful sights he saw 
on Mount Royal. 

The Brampton Presbyterian Church have unanimously 
called Rev, Alfred Gandier, M.A., to the pastorate of 
their congregation. Mr. Gandier is a young minister of 
great promise, having passed a highly creditable course 
at Queen’s University. He is at present in Edinburgh, 
Scotland. —Za. 

The above is quite true, Alf. is no stranger here. We 
know him aga scholar and as a preacher, and Queen's is 
proud of him. 


Y.M.C, A. 

NM R. COLE, the association’s travelling secretary, 
L visited our college on Feb. 15th. He is seeking 
nien to fill positions as general secretaries, in town and 
city Y. M. C. Av’s throughout the Dominion. This posi- 
tion affords ample opportunities for doing much good 
work among young nien, and the Association guarantees 
a good salary, 

The class in Church history meets uo more this session. 


Ata meeting of the Missionary Band on Saturday, 
Feb, 16th, two interesting papers were read. The South 
Sea Islands and their relations to missions and mission- 
aries, formed a subject, with which Miss M. McCallum, 
of the W. M. C., dealt quite ably. Mr. John McC. 
Kelloch’s paper gave a pleasing account of the life and 
work of his uncle, Dr. Inglis, missionary in Aneitium. 


There has been a tendency of late years to allow the 
Friday evening nicetings to dwindle down considerably 
during the spring mouths. The reason, probably, is 
press of work. Is it a good one? Surely this falling 
away nay be avoided, Three quarters of an hour spent 
In mutual heart-stirring is gain, not loss. No student 
can afford to miss the enjoyment and the help to be de- 
. Myed from our weekly meeting, especially now, when 


perhaps more than at any other time spiritual impetus is 
needed, a 


Let us have large meetings right along till the close of 
ree a let us come to them with as much enthu- 
aan pees as we did four months ago. Regarding 

Se of time it is true that “There is that scattereth 


and yet Mcreaseth, and there is that withholdeth more 
than is meet and it tendeth to poverty.” 





THE JUBILEE FUND. 

I. published last session the Kingston and Toronto 

subscriptions to the Jubilee Fund. In thia num- 
ber we give the Ottawa and Montreal lists, and hope to 
have others for our next. All should be supplied to us, 
for as the names are to be permanently associated with 
Queen’s, they should appear first in the JocrnaL. Our 
realers—admittedly the best friends of Queen’s in the 
country—should know, in order that they may honour, 
the Stalwarts who rallied round the flag and bled for us, 
ata time when talk was especially cheap. The total 
from Kingston was $77,770, aud from Toronto $41,565. 
Ottawa and Montreal come next. 

OTTAWA LIST. 


Sandford Fleming, C.M.G., LL.D....... $10,000 
McLeod Stewart, B.A. oo... 00... .000 08 2,500 
James Isbester...... 000... cece eee eee 2,500 
John Schultz, M.D................ 0006 1,000 
» Allan Gilmour ..........020 cceee eee aee 1,500 
W. Dale Harvis......000 0.0 cece cece ence 500 
E. EH. Bronson, M.P.P...........0 00005 500 
Robert Bell, LL.D..... 2... .ee eee eee 500 
Sir James Grant, M.D...... 0.2... ee 500 
Paterson & Law..... ideeAtnes, eateries 500 
James Gordon ...........0005 i Emielelbitlens 500 
Geo. L. B. Fraser, BA... ... 0200.00 ees 200 
John I. MacCraken, BAL... ce... cece es 200 
Geo. F. Henderson, B.A............... 250 
F. H. Chrysler, BA... 0.0 cee ec cece eee 200 
James Gibson, .... sea teaversctel wea levarslanionte 100 
Charles Bryson. ..... peda ceoees veeeee 100 
John Page..... 2.2.0... Aeterna cciane tate 100 
D. B. MacTavish, M.A .... ..... ae 100 
A. MacLean...... 0.0.0 cca e cee eae 100 
W. T. Herridge, B.D..... 00.0... 0 100 
J. Thorburn, LL.D... ee eee eee 100 
D, Mathewson 2.0.0.0... cece cess cues 100 
R. Donaldson ..........0.. cee cece ees 100 
J. A. Grant, BAL. cece cece eee 100 
Ue Durieiee io 5000 a eo eit we oad ve fees 100 
is. BOO sissies ic bien ba Sasdieraesicea ee 100 
C. G, Booth... eee eee 100 
Alexander Stewart. ..............000. 100 
Robert Marks, M.D................... 100 
Thomas Potter, M.D.................. 100 
A. J. Horsey, M.D....... 5 cee ee cee 100 
Hiram Robinson .......0.. 0.0.0.0 cece 100 
HieoM ial co iac's.c5 eee Saaz Weekes cad 100 
D. O’Connor...... 0... cee eee eee ceeee 100 
GC. - OC on or o.8 en ake dcivecn cy deena 100 
Je As. Getimill och oik decuicc wanda vewnes 109 
Mrs, Jane Horsey .... ...........0003 50 
MONTREAL AND LACHINE LISTS. 
Andrew Allan. .....0 00.0.0 cece ees $ 5,000 
Thomas A, Dawes.......00cc0ccecceece 2,500 
ReGz Reid s5 siacie Guts awe tae ee en wa 2,500 
DP BurMet tie oc5cccada acy codes odours 1,000 
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James P. Dawes. ..-.6. occ eee ee eee $ 1,000 
James Barclay, M.A..----- eee eee eee eee 500 
Robert Campbell, D.D.....-.. 06+ +++ - 6: 500 
D. MacMaster, Q.C..... 0... ce eee ee eee 500 
A. G. McBean, B.A... . eee eee eee eee 500 
Hugh MacKay ...-. . ese ee eee sees 500 
A. T. Drummond, LL.B........ 06 eee 500 
Mrs. James Johnston ..... 0.0.2. -+2e 8 500 
Mrs. J. Aitken. .... 0.0.00 eee ee erent 500 
A. BF, Gault... 0... eee cree 500 
Colin McArthur ...... 0.200022 e eee eee 500 
Alexander Ewan... 0.2.2.6. 0005 500 
James F, Cantlie......... cece ee cee 500 
Hugh McLennan......-.66- see resets 500 © 
John Morrison. ....... cece eee eee 500 
John CGC. Watson. ... 6.6 ee eee eee 500 
John Hope....... 06. ece cree ce eeeeees 500 
Andrew’ Jd. Dawes .......---+. eee creer 500 
Jane Dawes......0.-. eee cee ee rere tte 250 
M. Stewart Oxley, BeAv. nc. eee eee 100 
James Bennett, M.A... Wading cathe OO 100 
J.J. Dugdale, M.D.....- ee eee e renee 100 
Ex-Mayor Beaugrand....--- see eeee eres 100 
D. G. Thompson ...--6 0. seen reece eens 100 
A. F. Riddell... 66. e eee cere eee eee eee 100 
Mwen McLennan....-.--seeeeeee ee eens 100 
Mrs. McDougall...... 0... 0s seen eens 100 


OUR NEXT DOOR NEIGHBORS. 


Considering the unpleasant weather, a large audience 
assembled in Convocation Hall on Friday evening to 
listen to the Principal’s lecture on ‘Our Next Door 
Neighbors in Japan.” 

Mr. R. V. Rogers ovcupied the chair, and in a graceful 
speech introduced the lecturer, who, on rising, was re- 
ceived with warm applause. The Principal began his 
lecture by showing the geographical position of Japan, 
and then went on to speak of the pelitical revolutions of 
that country, from 1853-71 in particular. 

He gave us an interesting account of his recent visit, 
telling, among other things, of his meeting with the 
Prince Imperial. The prince is nine years of age, and is 
attending the Noble school at Tokio. He is the 124th 
Mikado in a direct line, the first Mikado dating back as 
far as B.C. 660. 

The lecture was very interesting throughout, and gave 
the audience a very intelligent idea of the history of a 
country of which generally so little is known. The Glee 
Club sang a couple of patriotic songs throughout the 
evening. 


O THE DEAF.—A person cured of deafness and 
noises in the head of 28 years’ standing by a simple 
Temerly, will send a description of it FREE to any Person 
ve applies to Nicuonson, 177 McDougal Street, New 
ork. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 
HE seniors held a caucus the other day to make 
arrangements about their dinner. 
P. A. MeLeod is able to attend classes again. 
J. EF. McFarlane, ’89, bas left on a short vacation. 
The boys are nearly through talking about Prowler. 
Why don’t we have some choruses between classes ? 
We are glad to unnounce that Harry Mitchell, ’89, is 
recovering. 
The boys must be studying very hard. Scarcely a 
sound is heard through the halis. 
We have at last gota Glee Club started. Let every 
member turn out to the regular practices, 
T. H. Farrell will receive subscriptions for Jovrnar 
at any time. 
A. K. MeNaughton, ’90, was compelled to leave us on 
account of ill-health. 
W. F. Gillies made a flying visit to Ganimoque Feb, 
16. This will never do, Will. 
The Telgmann orchestra favored the Alma Mater with 
a selection on Saturday, Feb. 9th. 


W. Hayes, 90, was unable to attend classes for a few 
days. He was suffering froin nervous affection. 


We welcome back Geo. ‘Tl. Copeland, ’89, who has been 
at home some time with inflammation of the lings. 


Some students are in the habit of scribbling on notices 
that are posted on our board. If these gentlemen are 
wise they will take our advice and drop it. 

Our secretary wishes us to state that overwork in mak- 
ing out receipts was not the cause of his sickness, but, on 
the contrary, he says quite a number have not yet paid 
the necessary. 

The collectors of 10 cent pieces have been pretty busy 
since Xmas, It would be advisable to take up one more 
collection to get a new horse for the snow plough and 
give the old one a ride. 

A couple of weeks ago a number of students were seen 
leaving the college carrying torches. They were out for 
a snow-shoe tramp. Anybody can catch a cold now. 
The conundrum is to let it go, 

It is about time the Suow-shoe Club should be getting 
into shape. Last year this organization was a very lively 
one, and a great deal of fun and exercise was indulged in 
by the members, We hope the lovers of this sport wil] 
get to work at once before the snow leaves us, 

We wish we could sufficiently impress upon the Senate 
the necessity of a new sanctuin for the Journau. The 
room at present devoted to that purpose is poorly lighted, 
cold and uncomfortable, and it is only oceasionally that 
the members of the staff can muster up sufficient enthu- 
siasm and courage to venture into it. There are vacant 
rooms in the college building which would suit admir- 
ably, and we hope the Senate will see fit to grant our 
request. 
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STHE « LADIES’ » CORNERS 
A WAIL FROM THE LADY MEDS. 
\W E are told to press onward and upward, 
This is just what we do every day, 
Rising nearer, still nearer, the town clock, 
Looking forth o’er the city gray. 


With our hearts beating high--we can’t help it, 
And gasping for breath as we go, 

We climb up that long winding stairway, 
Which has seventy-two steps as you know, 


Yet we try very hard to enjoy it; 

Our complainings are seldom and few ; 
The seniors train freshies to love it, 

And tell them how they used to do. 


The second and third years speak loudly 
In praise of improvements just made : 
The blocks, shelves, and three ventilators, 
For which they’d so earnestly prayed. 


Yet if the stove smokes very badly, 

When the wind doesn’t blow the right way, 
If the gas doesn’t burn very brightly, 

And its odor will not let us stay, 


We take up our note-books and ink-stands, 
And the Juniors say, ‘ Freshies, don’t mind, 

Tho’ we’re all going down to the P’lice Court, 
For Timmerman uses us kind.” 


Oh, ’tis then we have such ardent longings 
To be nearer the Principal’s care, 

To have of his generous protection 
A somewhat more bountiful share. 


And now, who will blame us for asking 
If the Toronto lady Med. 

Has as tiresome a walk to her college, 
And such a steep stairway to tread— 


If she’s sent to the P’lice Court for lectures 
When the gas in her college won’t burn, 
Tf she’s subject to such severe trials, 
When an M.D. she’s striving to earn, 


But our professors and methods 
Comparison never need fear, 

Had we but a convenient building 
We'd invite the Toronto Meds. here. 


We're desirous our college should prosper, 
That it should be second to none, 

And be known throughout the Dominion 
As the College “A” No. 1, 

So we ho 
B’ 

Tha 
1 


pe through the summer vacation— 
er the fall term of college draws nigh— 
t our worthy trustees will locate us 
na place not perched quite so high ! 








OUR SOCIETY’S DOINGS. 


: \ 71 are actively endeavouring to make our parlour 


as attractive and comfortable as possible. When 
it was first given to us last autumn the only furniture of 
any importance belonging to it, besides a few benches 
and a blackboard, was the beautiful view from the win- 
dows overlooking the lake, and though we greatly appre- 


| ciated these, we decided that something more was neces- 


sary to give the room a luxurious or at least a cosy 
appearance. With this end in view, during the Christ- 
mas holidays certain work was assigned to each one of 
us, and, as a result, the walls have lost their former 
barren appearance, being now ornamented with brackets, 
panels, and many other bits of fancy work. Lately, too, 
a thoughtful friend presented us with a book-case and 
two chairs, which articles were greatly needed. 

We are not rich, so must move slowly ; but the time is 
not very far away when our room will be the most com- 
fortable and attractive one in the college—not excepting 
the Jourxa Sanctum. F@lowing the example of our 
brother students we will in future decorate our walls 
with photographic groups of lady graduates in arts, and 
are at present collecting the photographs of those who 
have already secured their degree, carefully and _reli- 
giously excluding, however—we say this in confidence 
and for the benefit of the authorities—those of our yentle- 
men friends, 


Queen’s has 52 lady undergraduates at present attend- 
ing classes, 33 of these being in arts, and the rest in 
medicine. This number is larger than any other univer- 
sity in Ontario. 

Since writing the above we have been preseuted with 
a number of beautiful pictures, for which we return cor- 
dial thanks to the generous donor. 


*DE+NOBI$«NOBILIBUS.« 


\V E understand that there are one or two students 

who object to some of our “ too pointed and mer- 
ciless jokes.” We are glad to say that such complaints 
are very seldom heard, and that nearly all the “*victims” 
take their doses good naturedly and without a squeal. 
Perhaps in a few cases we have been, unintentionally, 
rather hard, but if we have offended we have done so, as 
one of our brothers in the Royal would say, ‘not unwit- 
tingly,” and we regret that they should have so mis- 
interpreted our intentions as to have accused us of being 
unfair. Ifany man does not get dealt with in these 
columns it is because he is either perfect or beyond 
human aid. 

We overheard a junior confidingly informing an in- 
quisitive freshman the other day that apologetics meant 
“learning how to beg another fellow’s pardon, don’t you 
know.” 
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It is rnmored that the freshmen have anjorchestra of 
: tre 
seven pieces—one drum, one fiddie, two bones and three 


players. Is this so? 





EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES OF A RECENT MEETING 
OF THE LOVE-ANNA SOCIETY, “oe 

Moved by —-— , 

Seconded by - j 

‘* That, owing to the kindness of the JOURNAL staff, 
and the deep, fraternal, interest which they have taken 
in the welfare of this society, we should and hereby re- 
solve to give them a grand five o’clock tea as soon as we 
get our room furnished and recover tlie gymnasium fee.” 
Carried unanimously with great enthusiasm. 

Moved by , 

Seconded by ‘ 

“That we as a society do make up several hundred 
red and green striped flannel jackets, which may be sent 
at the earliest opportunity to those dear Jittle children 
in Central Africa who are, we understand, perishing 
from cold.” Carried unanimously amid sympathetic 
The meeting then adjourned. 











tears, 





ECHOES FROM THE SOFA. 

She was an undergraduate, and he—well, he wasn’t. 
We received these brief reports from her youthful brother, 
to whom, however, for the information we had to give a | 
penknife, six marbles and a catapult, for, as he says, 
‘it?s no fun squattin’ bang up ‘tween the sofa and the 
wall listenin’ to spoons.” 

She—Dou ever read Kant, Algernon ? 

He--Well, ye-es, I have come across it in books, but-- 
er—do you know, Eloise, I think it is almost as bad as 
hypocrisy. 





She (dreamily)—I wonder what moves the universe, 
what subtle power holds the worlds together. .Oh, that 
I might find out the true essence of being, without which 
life could uot be. 

He (a boarder) —Perhaps its—its-— 

She —It’s what? 

He--I was just thinking it might be—er—hash. 

She—What do you consider the most sublime passage 
in Shakespeare, Algernon ? 

He—Well, I—I don’t know a great deal about him, 
but from what I have read I think the finest thing was 
When—what's his name—Hamlet-—said to—er—Portia, 
“Come into the garden, Maud.” 





She—I'm going to try for a Bachelor in Arts next 
Spring, 
'He—Eh? Sa—ay, by George, Eloise—! 

She—Why, what’s the matter? I just said I was 
going up for my degree. 

He—Oh ! I—er-—thought you were going to fire me 
for another fellow. 





AN AWFUL POSSIBILITY, 

She was a fair young sophomore-—that’s saying much, 
And learned in modern classic lore, both French and 

Dutch. i 
He was a young and bashful prof., a learned sage, 
But deep in love with this fair soph., not quite of age. 
Whene’er her lips in class would frame, in accents sweet, 
The words Ich liebe or je Caine, how his heart beat ! 


And so between them silently grew, fast and sure, 
Strong cords of love and sympathy, bound to endure. 


Thus time wore on, and maid and prof. in doubt did sigh, 

Until one day the sage assayed his Deufsch to try. 

Said he, “There is one noun, my dear, oft used with Frau 

Called Eheyatte. Let me hear you parse it now.” 

The maiden blushed, ‘‘ No, do my best, I can’t decline 

‘A husband’ when by you addressed, professor mine. 

Then, strange to say, the sage could not Die Frau decline 

And after all twas best, they thought, to give up tryin’, 

So maid and prof. decided then to conjugate— 

May they allow us to attend their wedding fete. 
Epilogue. 

You ask, with great agility, ‘Is this all true?” 

“Merely w possibility,” we answer you. 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING. 


E can learn some of them fellars grammar, 








J. Dr. 
I rise on a question of privilege. C, J. C-M-R-N, 
Is this in order, Mr. Chairman ? R. SH-w. 





Oh, never mind the change. F. C. L-v-rs. 





I havn’t seen a girl for a month. W. H. Cer ~-27, 





I’m not afraid of the Y.M.C.A. S. G. RoBErts, 





Did you see me carrying chairs one Sunday night? 
J. H. M—p-wn, 





I’m not going to any more shines, 
W. F. G-un—s. 





Why don’t the Senate provide us with gowns ? 
Coxvocation Cnorr. 





Rule Britannia, Britannia rules the waves, 
Britons never shall be slaves.—Odd Song. 
C-se—vu, 


The visitor to the hospital this week will be Rev. J. A. 
Reddon. Hosrrra, Burr. 


Iam sorry I went to the station now when so many 


went. J. M. F-rp-u, 


T wouldn’t give up my Friday evening class now for 
any price. G, Br-pi-y. 
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ne Varsity, in its last two numbers, has heen deal- 

ing editorially with the Principal’s remarks anent 
matriculation standards in Ontario, and we congratulate 
“ our esteemed contemp.” upon its courage. We wish 
that we could extend the same congratulations to the 
University College Senate We wonld like to remind 
the latter of alittle seene at the Skaian gate of Troy 
some thirty centuries since, wherein a certain gentleman 
named Hector replied to his wife’s advice to avoid the 


confli ing : 
ea “T should blush 


If, like a coward, I could shun the fight.” 
They will forgive us for not quoting in the original when 
We assure them that the fault lies with our printer, who 
has the bad taste to have no Greek type on hand. The 
beauty of the quotation is not, however, limited by 
language, 


ate te 


Now, as concerns the position taken by the Varsity, 
We may add that we agree with almost all that they have 


. 
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said. The two questions vaised by the Principal have 
been correctly stated by them: 

Ist. Is the matriculation standard in Ontario what it 
should be’ and 

2nd. If not, who is to blame *¢ 

To the first question they answer with the Principal— 
unquestionably no. 

To the second they quote him as saying, ‘‘The Univer- 
sity of Toronto is to blame.” This is the truth, O 
Varsity! but not the whole truth. Dr. Grant laid the 
blame of the present condition of things upon the Educa- 
tion Department and the University of Toronto. We 
are very glad to see the Varsity once again agree with 
the Principal. Toronto and Queen’s, then, are a wnit 
upon two points : 

Ist. The matriculation standard is not what it should 
he. 

2nd, The Education Department is to blame for the 
present condition of things. 

We hope, now, that Mr. Ross will see clearly just how 
he stands in the matter. Queen's holds him responsi- 
ble for neglect of duty in permitting the matriculation 
standard to remain so low; the University of ‘Toronto 
does the same, and under these circumstances we fail to 
sce how the present condition of things can longer con- 
tinue. It looks very much as if the hand of the Minister 
of Education was being forced in the affair ; but, since 
the two parties most interested are agrecd in denouncing 
his ‘ masterly inactivity,” we doubt not that he will see 
fit to alter his course at once. One thing is certain. The 
country knows now that the two greatest Universities in 
the province are dissatisfied with the Education Depart- 
ment, They demand improvement. The Minister refuses 
to let them improve. And the Minister is the head of 
the ‘“amost progressive Education Department on the 
continent.” Will the Hon. G. W. Ross rise and explain ? 


To suin up the whole matter, the ‘Varsity agrees with 
the Principal that the matriculation examination is not 
what it should be. It agrees with him, also, we assume, 
that Queen’s is not to blame for this. It. again agrees 
with him that the Department of Education is to blame. 
But it sees from his narrative of a ten years’ conflict that 
he thinks the Senate of Toronto is also to blaine, and it 
stoutly denies this soft impeachment. The difference 
between it and the Principal is thus narrowed to one 
point, and with regard to this we shall ask two questions, 
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for the answer to these questions will decide the matter ; 

Ist. When leading members of the Senate of Toronto 
were urged, as the address of the Principal assures ug 
they were, to unite with Queen’s In drawing up a ra- 
tional examination, were they to blame in declining the 
overtures made ? 

2nd. When subsequently, viz., in December, 1886, the 
Senate was officially approached by Queen's, why was no 
answer given’ Who is to blame? Will the Varsity 
answer distinetly ? 

= * = 

We sec in the current number of The Wide Awake 

another story by our fellow-student, Mr. T. G. Marquis, 


Simply and sweetly told, with a lesson upon the folly of | 
Judging by appearances, it will no doubt be read with ' 


delight by the little readers of the magazine in question, 
We extend to Mr. Marquis our congratulations on his 
literary progress. It is no little credit to him to have 
his name eurolled among Wide Awake’s contributors, 

* # 





* ‘ : : 2 Ly 
Theve is an article in the March number of the Mdu- 
cational Monthly on “ Queen’s University and what it 
has done for Canada in the Past,” by our clever friend, 


Fidelis, Tt is a condensed history of the University ab | 


oro, and it will teach our readers the character of the 
men who stood around the cradle of our Alma Mater at 
her birth. It will give those of them who have only 
known her in her days of prosperity some faint idea of 
What it cost to make her what she is. Never, we ven- 
ture to say, did a University pass through such a series 
and never did a University 


ot crises and survive them ; 


have a more noble-hearted, whole-souled, self-sacrificing | 
7 7 +4) I 
body of irieads, alumni and professors than Queen's, All | 


honor to them; aud may the day never dawn when we, 
who have inherited the fruits of theiv labors, shall forget 
how much we owe to those who bore so gallantly the 
burden and heat of the day. Such an article is an in- 
Spiration, and we know little of the temper and ealibre 


of the men of Queen's to-day if they do not show the | 


country, when occasion calls, that the same spirit ani- 
nates them which animated those who have gone before, 

But Miss Machar, in bringing before us the admirable 
spirit of those who established Queen’s upon a sound 
financial and educational basis, does not forget to remind 
US of a danger which arises from the very fact that we 
have such an efficient staff of professors, Having no 
desire, however, to impair in any way the strength of 
Wisdom of ‘her remarks by a condensed statement of 
them, we refer our readers to the Literary Department 
for her own words. There is only too much truth in 
His ae anh and we hope that our Senate, as well as 

: ake the trouble of considering it. 
e * 


n able and thoughtful article by Sir 
the same number of this magazine, 


There is also ar 
Daniel Wilson in 








The author complains that the matriculation papers in 
English set by the Department are simply puzzles. 
After making a careful study of them for years he sums 
up his opinion of the whole matter by saying that he is 
thankful that he matriculated long ago. When the 
President of Toronto University, a gentleman who has 
been an English author for half a century, states as his 
deliberate conviction that the papers set in English are 
ridiculous, and adds that he himself could only ‘dimly 
guess” at the meaning of the questions put, we ask in 
the nae of common sense what the Education Depart 
ment means by this sort of thing? If this isa sample 
of the system which Mr. Ross boasts to be the ‘ best” 
on this continent, ‘will some of our North-West mission- 
aries kindly furnish us with a sample of what is con- 
sidered the ‘‘worst.” We heartily agree with President 
Wilson that for matriculation English an essay on ,some 
general topic, to be judged on its (1) orthography, (2) 
grammar, (3) rhetoric, (4) style, (5) punctuation, is a test 
sufficiently severe and sufficiently comprehensive for all 
practical purposes. We may add that such an examiua- 
tion paper would have the vlvantage of displaying in 
about equal parts the efticiency of the pupil and the com- 
mon sense of the examiner. 


No. 146 of the pocket edition of Funk’s Standard 
Library is a work on the “ Drink Problem” by Axel 
Gustafson. We have not space in this place to deal with 
the work as we should wish, but we direct the attention 


of all temperance workers to it as a little book which 


deals thoroughly and systematically with that greatest 
of all curses—strong drink. Mr. Gustafson deals tren- 
chantly with the usual objections made to Total Prohi- 
bition, summing them up under the headings of (1) moral 
suasion, (2) opposition of the Bible, (3) a violation of 
personal liberty, (4) impracticable, (5) law cannot pre- 
cede public sentiment, (6) public sentiment is not ripe 
for it, (7) we must reach it step by step. 

After showing that moral suasion has been tried for 
ages, and with a result known to all of us, he adds that 
if itisa right and duty to abstain and to induce others 
so todo, it is equally a right and duty to vote against 
the traffic and to induce others to do so also. But for @ 
synopsis of his arguments we must refer our readers + 
the work itself. We can only say that the reasoning in 
general is clear and sound, and the arguments in favor of 
total prohibition are certainly of more weight und power 
than any which can be urged against them, A_ better 
hand-book for the mission field, general temperance work 
or private information it would be hard to find, 


ae a 
ste 


The King’s College Record has been treating its readers 
during the session to a series of essays upon Canadian 
poets. The articles are well, some of them ably, written, 
and would astonish some of the gentry who still go 
about with bees in their bonnets telling people that 


at. inies emilee catia: ei: dase 





Canada has no literature. We confess to surprise at the 
amount of really good verse quoted in these essays—some 
of it being unquestionably poetry. The subjects of the 
two papers in the February nunber are John Hunter 
Duvar and Thomas D’Arcy McGee. We congratulate 
King’s College Revord and its readers. ‘They have three 
reasons to be gratificd with these essays : (1) Because 
they will make their readers acquainted with our Cana- 
dian poets ; (2) because the acquaintance will strengthen 
their faith in the literary future of our country ; and (3) 
beeause they will see that the material before them 
deserves the hearty support of every intelligent Canadian. 
We can only regret that every University paper in the 
country is not following the example of ow clever little 
Nova Scotian contemporary. 


Complaint has been made to us repeatedly about some 
legal duns which have been sent to our subscribers 
We can only deprecate the 


throughout the country. 
readers 


tone of the letters in question, and assure our 
that the present staff of the JouRNAL had nothing to do 
with the matter. They were sent out by a Kingston 
solicitor acting under the orders of a high dignitary of 
the Alma Mater Society. We regret the necessity for 
such a step at all. Such necessity would have no exis- 
tence if some of our subscribers would: only be a trifle 
less thoughtless. But whether they have been negligent 
or no, we (lo not think that the action taken in the mat- 
ter is advisable cither to the JouxnaL or to the Univer- 
sity. We are doubly geieved that such notices have been 


‘sent to gentlemen who never subscribed to the JouRNAL ; 


and we beg to remind the Alma Mater that it would 
have shown a little more courtesy as well as a little more 
wisdom if it had taken the trouble to consult the Jour- 
NAL staff in a matter which concerned the JourNau first, 
the University second, and the Alma Mater last of all. 


SASSOCIATE* EDITORIALS. © 


V HLAT are the real causes of the evils complained of 

in connection with our systein of education ? We 
believe there are two, one natural, the other artificial. 
In the first place, we live ina fust age, an age of dash, 
an age in which men and women hurry through life, often 
missing its real sweetness and grandeur through exces- 
Sive striving after the ideal future. In such an age, the 
Maxim ‘‘ Make haste slowly ” seems out of place. Let 
us illustrate. A child enters school at five years, or per- 
haps a Kindergarten class at an earlier age. Here begins 
the process of intellectual forcing, the educational hot- 
bed process, Teachers may know better, parents and 
trustees may know better, yes; all the school officials 
from the lowest to the highest may and tn most cases do 
know better, yet, in obedience to the spirit of the age, 


(Continued from No. 5.) 
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the child is consigned to the tender mercies of the great 
educational machine, from which, if nature can endure 
the strain, it is hoped that child shall one day come forth 
an educated “man. Parents remonstrate, nature rebels, 
and the weak drop out of the race, leaving the stronger 
to continue the struggle. 

In education, especially in cities and towns, the divi- 
sion of labor is carried to its full extent. The process of 
education is systematically graded, anl each teacher 
works within prescribed limits. Each completed process 
furnishes but the raw material for a further process. ta 
the educational, as in the economic world, the “ Quick 
Process” seems to have won the day. It is useless to 
urge that the slower process is less destructive to the 
material and secures more beauty and permanence in the 
product ; you will be met by the stereotyped reply 
“Can't afford to wait.” 

Could we analyse the consciousness of the average, we 
would tind one thonght ever present, ‘‘ How can I best 
prepare my class for the coming examination 7” The 
more anxious, energetic and conscientious the teacher, 
the more likely is this to be the case. Deep down in his 
soul he may know this is not the true aim of a teacher, 
but man can searcely avoid being influenced by the spirit 
of the wge in which he lives, and so he forsakes the true 
for the near and the race suffers in consequence. 

{ducation is practically interpreted to mean promotion, 
an interpretation readily accepted by the average student 
both young and old. Go where you will, you see its re- 
sults, and the higher you go the more marked those 
results. Need we wonder that the educative process, the 
most delicate of all processes, should be marred in its 
beauty and symmetry by the ungenial influence of such a 
spirit. Does not the spirit of the truce teacher wither 
and die under its blighting influence? He would delight 
to see the calm, consecutive, healthful development of 
mental activity were he not persistently harassed by the 
ever-restless appeal ‘‘ prepare for the cxamination.” Is 
it not but the natural outcome of this spirit that we see 
public schools taking the place of the nursery, High 
schools the place of the public schools, and universities 
the place High schools ought to oceupy? We do not 
plead for the abolition of examinations, but we would 
relegate them to their proper place, « means not an end 
in the educative process, 

1 a 

It is now a serious thing to be a student intending to 
enter the Presbyterian Church, especially in the Presby - 
tery of Kingston, If you belong to this class of students 
you don’t know at what moment some man may arrest 
you, frown on you, fire a few lectures in ancient history 
and geography at you, set an examination and threaten 
to bring the displeasure of the gods upon you if you do 
not obey. No wonder church students should be long- 
faced living under such precarious circumstances as these, 
It may be truly said of them that ‘they know not what 
a day nor an hour may bring forth.’ An arbitrary 











course of lectures has Leen inflicted on them during the 
Winter, and now in the midst of their other work, with 
only a few days’ notice, they are summoned to appear for 
au examination which they did not expect. As to how 
Soon or how often this may happen again there is no 
telling, for everything seems to be in the bands of the 
enthusiastic lecturer, who does as he pleases irrespective 
of what any other person pleases. Unlike other lec. 
turers and examiners, he does not seem to derive his 
authority from college, presbytery or church. He gota 
life supply of this admirable commodity in his youth, 
and does not need to be replenished from external 
sources. The only thing he requires is a submissive class 
of students on whom he can exercise it without difficulty, 
So far the students have peacefully submitted to his un- 
just and tyrannical imposition, but we hope that in the 
future they will rise to the dignity of their position and 
object to arbitrary examinations which no other presby- 
tery examiner would require. At present the treatment 
which they receive reminds us very much of the treat- 
ment which the pig received from Pat. Pat found a pig 
lying in a fence corner one day and he began to belabour 
it, and on being asked why he was doing so, he replied, 
“Tm hatin’ the baste to show me anthoritary.” 


There seems to be an under current of dissatisfac- 
tion in the college as to the way the library is con- 
ducted. We have heard, of late, marmurs loud and deep 
against the ultra-methodical plan adopted in that depart- 
ment of the university, Although we concur with the 
authorities in the idea that all possible care should be 
taken of our books, and with them deplore the loss in 
past years of volutes whose value or whose usefulness 
has procured for them a temporary (let us hope) resting 
place in some foreign bookshelf. We would respectfully 
remind the wise guardians that be that, after all, the 
books are practically our property for the four years we 
pass at college. They are given to and bought for our 
use alone, and are supposed to be the necessary adjuncts 
to the course of lectures we receive from the professors. 
The present management is a perfect satire on such an 
idea. The system of checks is an excellent one in refer- 
ence to “home consumption.” There is no fear now, we 
Opine, of books being lost track of or mislaid. But when 
this vigorous system is applied to “consultation” in the 
rotunda of the library itself, the thing becomes a farce, 
Tt seems that we must give both a receipt and a check for 
the Privilege of consulting for a few moments Webster’s 
Dictionary or the Canadian Almanac! _ This is manifest- 
ly absurd. We breathlessly await the day when a nomi- 
nal suin will be charged for looking at the librarian! If 
anaes eee two checks, for which he pays a dol- 
niviibige ve cL. a cf nature of things have an equal 
of the liven dau ¢ is then debarred from the rest 

returns a book or purchases an- 


other check! We cannot help feeling that a receipt 
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ought to be sufficient for library consultation, It pice 
cludes any possibility of our dishonest natures coming 
into play. We are as effectually held by a receipt as if 
the amiable individual who dispenses the unoffending 
volumes were sitting on our heads while we read. It is a 
shame that a check should be demanded in addition. 
Then again, « week is not long enough for a book to be 
properly examined. ‘This is the chief complaint anon 
the students. When there is but one copy of a hook it is 
but right that no particular student should be allowed to 
monopolize it. But why not have two or three copies ? 
When the college can afford to put up expensive railings 
and hand painted guards to keep kleptomaniac students 
from climbing over the counter into the alcoves, surely it 
can afford to purchase one or two extra copies of the 
tore necessary works and relieve the present distress. 
Such books as Cruttwell’s Roman Literature, Gostwick & 
Harvison’s ‘German ditto, etc., are in constant demand 
and it is extremely difficult. to secure either at any parti- 
cular time. We hope that something will be done to 
remedy this. At the same time students must remember 
that the librarian is not ex-officio responsible for the de- 
fective regulations. He is merely an instrument in the 
hands of the university authorities. Consequently our 
indignant friends should cease venting their spleen on his 


innocent head and turn their mild little epithets into an- 
other channel. 





SLITERATURE.€ 
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fie Ky student who attempts to read critically Deney § 
Psychology must prepare himself for an arduous and 
often disheartening task. The endless inexplicabilities and 


entangled contradictions through which he is forced to 


“wind his devious way” are sure to try his powers of 
patient endurance. But sometimes the widening prospect 
affords him glimpses of smoother and finer ground beyond, 
over which he may “wind his way with pleasure and 
with ease.” ‘This may be said to be reached in that part 
where Mr. Deney deals with the interesting subject of 
imagination, Imagination in its highest phase, he points 
out, is uot the mere play of a vivid tancy in which the 
mind passes from one suggestion to another without cou: 
nection or purpose, but it is the creation of ideal forms in 
which every particular is made subservient to one single 
end. It always implies therefore the deepest and most 
far-reaching thought ; thought which is not bound down 
to the immediate facts and data of life, but if capable os 
going beyond these, and of grasping them in their uatver’ 
sal aspect. “It is thus,” says Mr. Deney, ‘that a. 
totle said that poetry is truer than history. The latte 
only tells us that certain things happened. Poetry pre" 
sents to us the permanent passions, aspirations and deeds 
of men which are behind all history, and which make it. 
Keats expresses the same thought when he says: 


meaaniaiaatitadiened 





‘What care though owl did fly 
About the great Athenian admiral’s mast ; 
What care, though striding Alexander pass*«l 
The Indus with his Macedonian numbers ? 
Juliet leaning 
Amid her window-flowers, sighing, Weaving 
'Tenderly her fancy from its maiden snow 
Doth more avail than these ; the silver flow 
Of Hero's tears, the swoon of Imogen, 
Fair Pastorella in the bandit’s den, 
Are things to brood on with more arden-y 
Than the death-day of empires.’ ” 





ON A RAFT. 
(Continued from page 92.) 


'T reveille, uext morning, we jumped out of bed and 
A peeped out to see if Old Probs. had’ favoured us. 
The captains will only shoot the bad rapids under certain 
cireumstances. ‘The wind must be from the right quar- 
ter and the weather clear. But the most fastidious could 
find no fault with the outlook that met our sight. There 
was not a ripple to be seen, and the haze that hung over 
the horizon on every side seemed to promise a glorious 
day. Filled with joy we rushed out of the cabin in puris 
naturalibus and flung ourselves recklessly into the invit- 
ing stream, An early morning bath like that is delicious. 
The water is so cool and bracing, and there is such a lot 
of it. A bucketful in a bath-tub does seem so paltry 
afterwards. We swam about for a few minutes, clam- 
bered up again, dressed, and then responded to Moses’ 
invitation by a vigorous attack on the noble array of 
comestibles he had prepared. A warning whistle from 
the “John A. Macdonald” (that was the name of our 
tug—can you wonder that we felt secure under its guid- 
ance’) a turn of the paddle wheels, and we were con- 

ducted to the head of the rapids and there left to our own 
Tt was not long before we felt the influence of 
the current, which increased in force every yard, and 
after we swept round the corner of a large island the 
whole panorama burst upon us. Instead of a narrow 
passage between high banks, as in the Sault, the river 
here was comparatively wide and studded with pretty 
little islands, in and out of which we raced aud dodged 
until fairly bewildered at the narrow escapes of collision. 
This skirmishing did not last long. ‘The islands sud- 
denly disappeared and we found ourselves in the open 
channel. Immediately in front of us were the rapids 
Proper, It was curious to watch the men at this junc- 
ture. They seemed fully aware of the risks they were 
running and were now to be seen, each man down on his 
knees, telling his string of beads and crossing himself as 
fast as ever he could. All this parade of religion, how- 
ever, does not amount to much, for, on another occasion, 
We noticed that when Aimé shouted out an order of some 
sort ata critical moment, from their very knees these 
fellows sprang up with a volley of French oaths, and 


devices. 
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after they had done what was uecessary dropped down 
again to finish their prayers ! 

S— and [took up our positions in the bow and were 
kept tolerably busy skipping out of the way of the big 
swells as they broke ou board. It was in the most excit- 
ing part of the trip, when the size and ferocity of the 
waves had impressed me with the most intense awe, that 
a sight loomed up before me that filled me with dismay. 
Nothing less than a precipice of green water, as steep as 
the prices of a New York tailor, and over which I felt 
we must be inevitably hurled. I gasped ‘good-bye, S--, 
we're goners,” and leaned back hard to try and stop the 
dram. “ Now we're off,” yelled S-—, as the bow bobbed 
down and the stern tilted up in the air. ‘“ Everything 
goes when the bell rings,” I muttered in desperation. 
“ Hang on tight,” 1 could hear my friend shriek, as we 
were poised on the top of the slide, and next minute 
away we went into the thick of it. There was a mighty 
crash of the big logs as they felt the strong grasp of the 
waves—a swish of the water as it poured over us. What 
to me seemed a century of frantic suspense and lo! we 
bobbed up serenely on the other side of the chute. It 
was good fun after we slid down that hill. One really 
does not mind a wetting in July, and we knew the dram 
was well put together and in good hands, but that ‘dip ” 
‘‘yayther” strong, For a long time 
afterwards ] felt that I had left an important part of my 
anatomy sticking to the top of the slide. We were now 
past the first chute, of which there are three—the ‘‘Little 
Coteau,” “Cedars” and ‘Cascades —the whole being 
usually called the Coteau Rapids. They are planted by 
the Creator in the midst of most enchanting scenery. 
The islands are covered down to the water’s edge with a 
dense growth of cedars and lofty pines, so that the swirl- 
ing torrent, clear and green, that dashes about their 
bases has almost the appearance of passing beneath them. 
Along the main shore we could sce that strange ‘ back- 
water” tearing up stream, undisturbed hy wave or whirl- 
pool—a dark, treacherous looking mass, A dram would 
be in a sorry plight if ever caught in its toils. Add to 
all this the beauty of the river itself, the exquisite colour 
of the water that seems peculiar to the St. Lawrence, the 
patches of white foam here and there, betraying the 


, 


| presence of some sunken rock, and the noble appearance 


of the mainland that rises abruptly out of the river and 
casts its dark shadow far out. I have never seen a more 
beautiful picture. As soon as our dram had reached 
quieter quarters, I proceeded to repair damages, and was 
engaged in wringing out my flannel trousers when I 
heard a ‘*wee sma’ voice” call out close behind me 
“beats tobogganing, doesn't it?’ It was S--, who was 
collecting his shattered person together with a rake. On 
walking back to our shanty we met the old foreman: 
“Bonne sautage Aimé, n’est-ce pas?” Oui oui, Messicurs, 
bonne sautage,—comment est-ce que vous avez trouvé 
Coteau? We told him we trouvey-ed it pretty fine, but 
slightly wet. He laughed and mumbled something about 
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Lachine that made me uneasy. The next two chutes 
were very similar to the last. I might here state that 
the act of shooting a rapid is termed in patois “ Jy 
santage,” 
ov phrase appears that to the cultivated ews (no reflec. 
tion ou any one’s features) of a reader may sound unpar- 
liamentary, he must attribute it, not to a mistake of my 
own making, but to the perverted dialect of the people 
among whom our lot was at the moment cast. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that we could understand 
their ordinary expressions, Many words are taken 
bodily from our own language and suffer to such an 
extent in the translation as to be almost unrecognizable, 
“Cook,” “all right,” “steamboat,” ‘“bowline,” “spring- 
line,” are words perfectly admissible in the patois of 
Lower Canada, and understood by all. We were very 
successful that morning and assembled near the village of 
Beauharnois, below the Coteau, without a mishap. 
There were a few logs missing, but these could he seen 
floating about in the river and were speedily pounced 
upon by Tadians and habitants, who brought them up 
and received the salvage money—50 cents a stick. Aimé 
and some of the men ran the rapids in the big yawl boat, 


so as to be on the scene in case a dram broke up. A long ; 


wait ensued before the “John A.” could bring us all 
together. She had to chase after each dram and haul it 
back, and with the current this was a tedious job. It 
must have been nearly 10 o’clock before a start was 
made, The sun was becoming unpleasantly strong, and 
there was no breeze to temper its rays. We had, cer- 
tainly, been blessed with magnificent weather—not a 
sign of rain so far. It was very provoking that we had 
to stay on board. One would really have preferred the 
familiar “moderate winds, fair to cloudy weather, with 
local showers or thunderstorms.” We couldn’t sail with- 
out wind, and rowing was absolutely out of the question. 
So we selected as cool a spot as we could find and endea- 
voured with the help of our literature, that I fear had 
been sadly neglected, to kill the four or five hours before 
we reached the vaunted “Lachine.” It was hard work I 
can tell you-—a chapter--a swim—another chapter— 
another swit-—a tune on the banjo--a jug of lemonade— 
® match at diving for eggs, &., &c.. that was our pro- 
gramme—not to say highly intellectual, but, under the 
circumstances, necessary. 
(To be continued.) 


ROUND ABOUT JAMAICA. 


VISITOR vannot go very far along the north coast 
without meeting places that are of historical in- 
terest, Here on this headland, near Annetto Bay, with 
et Picturesque background of the famous Blue Moun- 
tains, in the year 1492, stood a party of Caribs watching 
with awe the approach of three ““winged vessels,” They 
were the ships of the discoverer Columbus fresh from his 
discoveries of those Sems of the Antilles, Hispaniola and 


Tf in the course of this letter a French word | 





Cuba, Small ships they would be considered in these 
days of monster iron steamships, but to the wondering 
natives they seemed very large indeed, with their great 
ungainly sterns, their high bulwarks, their towering 
masts and vast bulging sails. The Caribs were peaceful 
people and knew not whether the advent of these strange 
canocs meant a warlike attack or was a demonstration of 
the gods. As the ships drew nearer and came to anchor 
the Caribs observed smaller canoes being lowered and 
pulling shorewards. They were astounded at the white 
faces and curious dress of the strangers. “They are from 
the sun,” they cried, and they fled up the slope into the 
woods, where they lingered, however, curiosity mingling 
with their fear. Then did they sec men springing 
ashore ; strange bearded men in rich apparel, the sun 
glinting from helmets, corselets and weapons, with wav- 
ing bannerg and nodding plumes. Then these strange 
men knelt on the sand and chanted the most wonderful 
music, music such as no member of the tribe had ever 
heard before. It was the Te Deum. hen they arose 
and one man, taller than the rest, came forward with a 
standard in his hands, which he planted, and taking off 
his cap he uttered in a loud voice some proclamation, 
upon which his companions waved their caps and 
weapons and cheered. ‘hen he who had apparently 
taken possession of the newly discovered country 
plucked a green bough from a shrub and advanved to- 
wards the woods where the Caribs were, making signs of 
peace and coaxing them to come out and make friends. 
Tinidly, yet curiously, the natives, one by one, approach 
and are saluted and welcomed by the great white chiefs, 
and are made happy by the receipt of glittering presents 
of glass and richly colored clothing, 

Such was the landing of Columbus, who gave the West 
Indies to the Spanish crown and opened the way for the 
extensive conquests of Pizarro and Cortez, Unfortu- 
nately, it also proved the death-knell of the poor Caribs, 
for Spanish atrocities soon robbed and butchered the 
poor creatures whose land they had usurped. Chains 
and slavery soon decimaced their tribe, and when the 
English made the conquest of Jamaica, in Cromwell’s 
time, very, very few of the race existed. 


* * * * % * * 


Columbus, the intrepid navigator, was ill-repaid for 
his great discoveries. He died in misery. But why 
should we say he was ill-repaid? Did not grateful Spain, 
after letting him die in penury and want, erect a noble 
monument and grave thereon: “To Custile and Leon 
Christopher Columbus gave a New World.” 


The-great delay in issuing this number of the Journal 
is not at all due to negligence on the part of the staff, 
but to an unusual rush of business in the publishing 
house. We hope for greater regularity in our succeeding 
numbers. 


wee saci ee 
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THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 
Arricns L— The Society. 
$1. The society shall be called “The Alma Mater 
Society of Queen’s University.” 
§ 2, The annual ordinary-membership fee shall he fifty 
cents. 
§ 3, The objects of the society shall be : 
(a) To serve as a bond of union between the students, 
alumni and graduates of the various faculties. 
(b) To serve as the medium of communication between 
the students and governing bodies of the university, 
(c) To cultivate a literary and scientific taste wmong 
the students, 
(7) To promote the general interests of the university, 


Articik IJ, —Aembers. 


§ 1. The members shall be known as ordinary and 


honorary. 

§ 2. All registered students, graduates and alumni of 
Queen’s University, the Royal and the Women’s Medical 
College of Kingston, shall he eligible for ordinary mem- 
bership. 

§ 8. The chancellor, trustees and senate of the univer- 
sity and affiliated faculties shall be, ¢-offeio, honorary 
members. 

$4. Any graduate of the university and afliliated col- 
leges is eligible for honorary membership, subject to the 
provisions of Article 1V., § 1. 


Articin TI. —Rights and Privileges of Members. 


The rights and privileges of members shall indure the 
right 

8 1. To make, second and support all motions and 
amendments ; to raise questions of privilege, points of 
order, questions of appeal, and all points of par- 
liamentary practice. 

§ 2. To vote on any and all questions affecting the 
society, its members or interests at any and all society 
mectings—ordinary or special. 

8.3. To kold any office within the gift of the society, 
subject to the provisions of Article VI., except that 
honorary members shall be eligible only for the offices of 
president, honorary president and critic. 

ArTICLE IV. — Fees, 


$1. Honorary members shall be liable to no fees what- 
Soever, but shall be entitled to all the rights and privi- 
leges of membership, except as provided for by Article 
TIL, $3. 

§ 2. All other members shall pay the annual fee to the 
treasurer of the society, or his legally appointed repre- 
sentative, at some time previous to the first meeting in 
which said members take an active part ; except that 

§ 3. In the case of the annual meeting, any member 
who pays his fee before nine o’clock P.M, shall be entitled 


to vote on the election of officer j isi 
8, subject to the prov 
of Article VOL, § 4. Re eg 





ARTICLE V.—Llection of Members. 


§ 1. A candidate for meinbership may be proposed at 
any meeting after a week’s notice in writing of such pro- 
posal has been made to the society. Provided that 

§ 2. In all cases the names of candidates for member- 
ship shall be posted on the bulletin board of the senate 
for at least five consecutive days previous to his proposal. 

§ 3. The election of all candidates shall be by open vote 
or ballot at the discretion of the society. 

§ 4. A candidate for ordinary membership may be 
elected at any mecting by a majority of the votes of 
members present, subject to the provisions ot sg 1, 2 and 
3 of this article. 

§ 5. A candidate for honorary membership may be 
elected at any meeting by a five-sixths vote of the mem- 
hers present, subject to the provisions of $$ 1, 2 and 3 of 
this article. 

‘ ARTICLE VI.— Officers. 


§ lL. The officers of this society shall be elected annual- 
ly and shall be as follows : 

(a) An honorary president, who must be a graduate of 
Queen’s University, or a professor or fellow of any college 
affiliated with or forming part of said university. 

(b) A president, whose qualifications must be the same 
as those of the honorary president. 

(c) Two vice presidents, who shall take precedence ac- 
cording to the number of votes cast in their election. 

(d) A critic. 

(e) A secretary and an assistant secretary. 

(f) A treasurer, 

(y) Four committee men. 

§ 2. The above mentioned officers shall form the exect- 
tive committee, five of whom shall constitute a quorum. 


Articte VII.--Duties of Officers. 
§ lL. It shall be the duty of the president to deliver at 


address within three months after his election, und to 
preside at the meetings of the society. 


§ 2. It shall be the duty of the vice presidents to pre 
side at any meeting in the absence of the president, tak- 
ing precedence as above provided. 

§ 3. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep a re- 
cord of the transactions of the society, and to enter the 
same ina book provided for that purpose ; to read the 
minutes of any previous meeting when called upon by the 
presiding officer so to do; to keep a full and complete re- 
gister of the names of members ; to give orders on the 
treasurer for all debts payable by the society when 8° 
directed by the society ; to conduct the correspondence of 
the society ; to give notice of all meetings of the society 
as hereinafter provided ; to keep copies of all letters re- 
ceived or written by him relating to the affairs of the 
society ; to present a written report at the annual meet- 
ing, and to act as poll clerk at the election of officers. 

§ 4. It shall be the duty of the assistant secretary to 
aid the secretary in the discharge of his duties. 
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g 5. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to take 
charge of the funds of the society, to receive contributions 
and fines, to pay all bills that have been countersigned 
by the secretary, and to submit a statement of accounts 
to the society at its annual meeting. 

§ 6. It shall be the duty of the critic to act as leader of 
any criticisms by the society on the various papers read 
by members before the society, and to sum wp and com- 
ment upon the various criticisms of members upon such 
papers and to criticise the language, demeanor, or in 
short anything he may see fit in the conduct of a member 
while taking part in the exercises of the society. 

§ 7. It shall be the duty of the executive comnittee to 
transact such business as the society may direct. 


Articie VIII.—Meetings. 


§ 1. The ordinary meetings of the society shall be held 
weekly during the session on Saturday evenings at 
7:30 P.M. : 

§ 2. Notice of all such meetings shall be posted up on 
the bulletin board by the secretary at least three days 
previously, together with the general and special business 
of the meeting. 

§ 3. The annual meeting of the society sha)l be held on 
the first Saturday of December, at 2 y.M., for the election 
of officers and transaction of business. 

§ 4. The polls for the election of officers shall he open 
until 9 p.at., at which tiwe the returning officer shall de- 
clare them closed. 

§ 5. The society at the annual meeting shall constitute 
itself for the transaction of business at 7:30 p.m., in which 
no member shall take part whose annual fee has not been 
paid previous to 7:30 p.m. 


Articun LX.—Order of Business at Ordinary Meetings. 


The following shall be the order of business at ordinary 
meetings : : 

(1) Reading minutes of previous regular meeting and 
special meeting or meetings, if any, confirming and sign. 
ing the same. 

(2) Proposition and introduction of new members. 

(3) Communications read and disposed of, 

(4) Business arising out of the minutes of previous 
meeting. 

(5) Propositions and motions. 

(6) Business from the executive committee brought 
forward. 

(7) Matters affecting the interests and prosperity of the 
society. : 

(8) Arranging programme for next ordinary meeting. 

(9) Debate or reading essays. 

(10) Reading of critic’s report. 


Arricne X.-—Order of Business at Annual Meetings. 


The following shall be the order of business at annual 
Meetings : 
(1) From 2 p.m, to 9 e.m, polling of votes. 





yRoM 7:30 Pom. 


(2) Reading of minutes of previous annual meeting and 
confirming and signing them. 

(3) Reading reports of secretary and treasurer. 

(4) Communications read and disposed of. 

(5) Reports of committees submitted for approval, 

(6) Business arising out of the previous meeting. 

(7) Propositions and motions. 

(8) Declaring of officers elected for the ensuing year. 

(9) Matters affecting the interests and prosperity of the 
society. 

Annee XI. Rules of Order. 

$1. The society shall be governed in all its meetings 
by the parliamentary practice set forth in Cushing’s 
Manual of Parliamentary Practice and in Dr. Bourinot’s 
Parliamentary Practice and Procedure. 

$2. In ease these authorities differ, Dr. Bourinot’s 
decision shall be final. 

Articug X1I.—#Hlecetion of Officers. 

§ 1. The voting at the annual election of officers shall 
he by ballot. 

§ 2, No member shall be allowed to give more than one 
vote for each of the required officers, and in every case 
those having the highest number of votes shall be declar- 
ed elected. 

8 3. The poll clerk shall publish hourly returns of the 
votes cast. 

§ 4. Four serutineers shall be appointed by the society 
at the regular meeting preceediiig the annual meeting, 
whose duty it shall be to supervise the actions of the poll 
clerk and treasurer. 

Axricte NTIL 

g 1. Alterations in and additions to the constitution 
may only be made at the annual general meeting, if sus- 
tained by the majority of members present, provided al- 
ways that notice in writing of such proposed alterations 
be given at any previous regular meeting. 

§ 2. At all meetings for the transaction of business ten 
members shall constitute a quorum, 


A. M.S. 

AY the meeting on Feb. 28rd, the Society received 

from the Athletic committee an excellent report, 
which, besides giving a full statement of the committec’s 
actions during the past year, contained a number of valu- 
able suggestions. We will only mention a few. The 
first was that the fee now collected by the senate for 
athletics be made compulsory for all students, as it now 
isfor Arts students, As matters stand at present the 
Medical students do uot pay this fee at all, although 
they use the gymnasium, campus, footballs, etc., just as 
much as the Arts men. Another suggestion was that 
this fee should be doubled or tripled. This also should 
commend itself to everybody, Were it carried out it 
would remove several of the many collections that are 
now made among the students, save the collectors from 
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an immense amount of trouble, abuse and loss of time, 
and free all the students from a great deal of very un. 
pleasant dunning, though it would also free them from an 
opportunity of expressing their disapproval of everybody 
and everything in any way connected with athletics, It 
was also suggested that the earth dug in the building of 
the science hall be utilized to fill the holes in the campus 
ind make it suitable for the annual sports and foot-ball 
_matches, Also that every effort be made to procure a 
good gymnasium somewhere in the neighborhood of the 
foot-ball field. The athletic committee appointed for 
next session consists of Messrs. Pirie, Muirhead, Farrell, 
Smellie, Bethune, Carmichael, Davis and Nickle. We 
hope they will perform their duties as satisfactorily ag 
did the committee which has just retired. 

On Saturday, March 2nd, the new constitution was 
finally adopted, and the society now has asystem of rules 
which do not contradict themselves, and under which a 
member may raise a point of order with some prospect of 
making himself understood. It was decided to hold a 
conversazione at the close of the session, and after much 
discussion and more voting the following were chosen a 
general committee : Messrs, Cameron, Wright, Potter, 
Rankin, Elliott, Strachan, Binnie, Farreli, Parkyn, 
Davis, Argue and McIntyre. 


MEDICAL Y.M.C.A- 

T the business meeting of March 7th, the following 
A were elected officers of the Medical Y.M.C.A. for 
the ensuing session : 

President -- Gus. Gandier. 

Vice-President—J. T. Kennedy. 

Rec. Secretary—-E. B. Echlin. 

Cor. Seeretary—W. A. Cook. 

Treasurer—J, N. Patterson. 

Librarian—S. Wilson. 

During the past session, our medical association has 
done good work. In spite of the inconvenience of the 
hour of meeting, the attendance has somewhat improved 
and interest in the meetings increased. Yet there is 
room for far greater progress, and this we trust will be 
secured under the guidance of the active men elected for 
next session, 





MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


AA ORD ING to the reports recently given before the 

association our missionaries did good work last sum- 
mer. Mesars, J. A. Sinclair and T. A. Scott labored in 
the North-West, and Messrs. Gandier and Sharpe in 
Mattawatchan and Wilbur respectively,’ Many were the 
difficulties with which they had to contend, yet they 
came back filled with greater love for the work and 


bringi ac ae ‘ 
inging to us fresh inspiration and encouragement in 
Missionary endeavour, 


. Our missionary in China, Rev, J. F. Smith, M.D., is 
ard at work learning the language. His recent trip in- 











land was a blessing to many, as he was enabled to give 
relief to many suffering of eye diseases. Wé are assured 
Dr. Smith will not be idle.- Every student should have a 
part in the support of our foreign missionary, and thus 
share in the honor and blessing. 

At the regular meeting of the association held on Satur- 
day, Feb. 23rd, it was resolved: “That this association 
tender Principal Grant an expression of gratitude and ap- 
preciation for his interesting and instructive lecture on 
‘Our next door neighbors in Japan,’ ete.” All who had 
the pleasure of hearing the lecturer will agree with us, 
that Principal Grant was not at all idle during his voyage 
for health. The members of the association feel greatly 
indebted to the Principal for the interesting addresses to 
which they have listened from time to time. 

The secretary of the association, Mr. E. G. Walker, 
will be glad to receive notice from any desirous of contri- 
buting papers and periodicals for distribution in the mis- 
sion fields uhder the association. 

Students who have subscribed to our foreign mission 
work will please pay their subscriptions to Rev. Dr. Bell 
at their earliest convenience, as the report will be pub- 
lished at the end of March. 


DONATION TO THE LIBRARY. 

At the last meeting of the senate a letter was read from 
J. S. O'Halloran, secretary of Royal Colonial Institute, 
England, stating that a distinguished Fellow of the in- 
stitute, General Sir J, Henry Lefroy, R.A., K.C.M.G., 
had intimated his desire of presenting through the 
medium of the council of the institute, a set of the Glas- 
gow classics which had been in the possession of his 
family for upwards of a century, to one of the Canadian 
universities. It was decided to present them to the 
library of Queen’s. The following works ate comprised 
in the set: Herodotus, 9 vols. ; Thucydides, 8 vols. ; 
Zenophon, 12 vols. ; Tacitns, 2 vols., and Sallust ] vol. 
To these Sir Henry has added Tully’s three books of 
offices in English, published in London, 1753, and Virgil 
published in Birmingham, 1766. The senate has accepted 
the presentation and thanked the generous donor, whose 
name is familiar to all acquainted with the history of the 
exploration of our Rocky Mountains. Such literary 


curiosities as the above enrich the libraries in the old 


world, but are seldom seen in the new. 


PERSONALS. 
R, ANNIE LAWYER, ’88, has been lecturing in 
Ottawa. 
Rev. Mr. Meikle, evangelist, has been holding very 
successful meetings at the capital. 
Mr. Rattray will look after the spiritual wants of the 
people of Melrose during the ensuing summer. 
R. E. Knowles, ’89, is attending classes at Manitoba 
college. 
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A CONVOCATION FOR GRANTING DEGREES 
IN MEDICINE. 
N the Journan of March 4th it is said that in the 
I Royal College final students ‘ wonder whether they 
must wait till the last week in April for their degree,” 
and hope that the Senate may arrange for a separate 
Medical Convocation. It is surely known by this time 
that the University Council is the body that arranges for 
the calling of convecations, and that there are seven or 
eight representatives of the medical profession, including 
representatives of the Royal and the Women's Medical 
College in that body. If it is desirable to have a special 
convocation early in April, why do not these gentlemen 
move, ov why do not the medical students ask them to 
move ? ‘T'wo or three years ago the Principal brought 
the proposal before the University Couneil, but no one 
was prepared to recommend a new departure. Last year 
the Council passed a resolution asking the Senate to con- 
sider the matter ; but the Senate, secing that there was 
not even a recommendation from the body whose business 
it was to act, and therefore not the slightest proof that 
the change would be a success, or even that it was 
wanted, very properly took no action. Let the members 
of the University Couneil attend its meetings or resign, 
and let them do something to satisfy their constituents. 
COLLEGE NOTES. 
™ OME student was around again with a little tin horn. 
One of our Profs, asked him to practice outside or in 
Convocation Hall. 





Lost, a long gown with a patch on the bottom ; finder 
will please return to Colin C. Arthurs, 


The next number of the JovrsaL will be respectfully 
dedicated to the senior year. Among other interesting 
articles will be a minute description of the individual 
members of this class, and as we have armed our Fight- 
ing Editor with a new suit of clothes and the promise of 
a rise in salary, no objections or protests will be 
tolerated. 





"THE Nassau Literary Magazine is an admirable illus- 

tration of what is possible in the line of college 
literature of a high type. The pages of the February 
number contain articles in all tones, and all of them 


excellent. 


In an editorial in the University Monthly, University of 
New Brunswick, a not ill-founded attack is made on ex- 
aminations. With our exams not two weeks away we 
sympathize with the writer. The author of the article on 
“Genius” employs a considerable amount of that qualifi- 
cation, of his own kind, in attempting to prove his sub- 
ject to be nothing but a combination of hard work and 
favorable opportunities. 








The “Extracts from an Essay on Thoreau,” in the 
Varsity (Nos. 11 and 12) are marked by a comprehension 
of that author which could only come from careful study 
of his work, and by a boldness of thought and felicity of 
expression that raise the article considerably above the 
level of the average essay to be found in college periodi- 
cals, 


The Ottawa College Out is one of the neatest of our 
exchanges, but the reflections, in its editorial columns, 
on the other colleges of Ontario, with sweeping accusa 
tions of greediness and vanity, have a spiteful ring about 
them. The article on ‘Gladstone and Ingersoll” is 
marked by some rather abusive language, which lends 
the number anything but a dignified tone, 

Several light and amusing poems, in the ninth number 
of the McGill Gazette, would seem to indicate an abund- 
ance of poets at McGill. 


The greater portion of the College Transcript is taken 
up with personal information concerning the students 
and alumni of the Ohio Wesleyan University. Its per- 
sonal columns are too thorough to permit of the 7raus- 
cript having much interest for any but students of the 


O. W. U. 


The Rutgers Targum is chiefly devoted to local news, 
almost the only purely literary article in the last number 
being an instalment of a continued ghost story. 

The Notre Dame Scholastic has also begun a series of 
tales of the same nature. Although they are entitled 
“A Blood-curdling Experiment,” so far we have failed 
to find anything particularly curdling in them. 





The ninth number of the Lehigh Burr—a well-edited 
and ever-welcome exchange—-also contains a mysterious 
tale, which, while more thrilling, is at the same time 
told ina more realistic manner than the generality of 
such stories. 


In the last—and best—number of the Columbia Spee. 
the staff which has so ably managed it for the past year, 
makes its bow. As we have remarked before, the Spec 
is the brightest and spiciest of our exchanges, and we 
can only hope that in the future it may be as interesting 
as in the past. 


The University Quarterly, University of New York, is 
rather late in making its appearance. It is a bright little 
magazine, containing many items of interest concerning 
its own and other colleges. 


The Owl, Ottawa College, ranks among the neatest of 
our exchanges. In the March number—which is exceed. 
ingly interesting—none of the articles are marred by the 
too forcible language which has lent to some of the pre- 
vious ones rather an undignified tone. 
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The Sunbeam, Ontario Ladies’ College, is probably the 
best of the ladies’ college journals that come to our 
sanctum. Its contents are interesting and well-written, 


and moreover thoroughly feminine. ‘The romance in one, | 


chapter, “Romeo and Juliet,” tells of two Juliets and 
many misdirected caresses, but a Romeo is lacking, 

The Lehigh Burr is entirely devoted to college news, 
chiefly athletic, which is given in a very Interesting and 
creditable manner, and is not composed of vapid “gays? 


—by which the pages of several of our exchanges are | 


Direc Sa Ae pgs 
marred—-but of notes of genuine interest. The Burr is a 

model in its way—and that way a good one—and reflects 
“the greatest honor on the good sense and ability of its 


editors. 





The College Times, U. ©, ©., is the brightest of the 
schoul journals that we receive, Its editorial columns are 
always well-written, but we would like to see a little 
more news about the boys in it, even at the expense of its 
literary matter. Its ‘“puzzle-corner” has excited a goud 
deal of comment among its exchanges, but we suppose it 
suits the tastes of the younger boys. ‘The only other ex- 
change that indulges in this feature is the Colleye Mer- 
cury, of Rucine College. 


The Manitoba Colleye Journal, which comes out in a 
neat new cover, in some points not dissimilar to our own, 
takes up the question of examinations, and devotes some 
space to the discussion of both sides of the question, The 
Manitoba students must be foot-ball enthusiasts indeed, 
for we find in the Journal reports of a number of matches 
played in the snow. In the report of a literary society 
debate, we find mentioned a speech, ‘a continuous stream 
of eloquence, sparkling and brilliant and fully sustained 
to the close,” by Mr. R. KE, Knowles. We imagine that 
this must be our long lost ‘Demosthenes of 90.” 


- #DE*NOBIS+NOBILIBUS € 





HE following song has recently been played with 
great success as a cornet solo to the tune of “I was 
seeing Nellie home” : 
In the sky the sun had risen, 
And its beams on Kingston shone, 
And "twas from the ancient limestone city 
T was seeing home. 


Sharbot Lake and Truro, N.S., 
Do not near each other come, 


But *tvas only to the former village 
T could escort ——-—— home. 











For my purse in pocket rested, 
Rested light as ocean spray, 


And thus cruel fate forbade me, somewhat, 
Seeing ——_ _____ all the way. 








Zoology Man.—‘There are various kinds of flies, horse 
flies, gad flies, eel flies, and-—and—” 

Classies Man.-—“‘And tempus fuyit.” 

An old lady from a mission field which was supplied 
last suunmer by one of our embryo divinities, recently 
met another student and quite took his breath away by 
inquiring : 

“Oh, how did you leave dear Mr. Saint Patrick ?” 

The title fitz very nicely, doesn’t it ’ 





“T met with a capital hit while reading the De Nobis 


( : ; 
| column the other day,” said one of our subscribers to us. 


“Indeed !” we replied quite delighted, ‘““What was it?” 
“A whack on the head by my room-mate,” was the un- 
fecling answer as we swooned away. 





Quoth thé preacher : “The educated are prone to reli- 
gious indifference, the ignorant to spiritual fanaticism.” 
“That hits us both, doesn’tit,” whispered a junior conde- 
scendingly to the freshman beside him, and somehow the 
latter got mad. 

At a recent meeting of the class of ’89, one of the sub- 
jects discussed was the advisability of placing the profes- 
sors’ photographs in the reading room, when a certain 
vice-president feelingly said: “It’s no use. They won't 
give us their photographs. Just like a girl, you know, 
who won’t give hers to a fellow though she wants to all 
the time.” As he spoke with authority the matter was 
dropped, 

The professor of physics says his class either won’t or 
can’t learn anything. He further said that he wished this 
fact stated in the JourRNAL, so here it is—but we don’t 
happen to be taking that class this session. 


We were asked by a charming young lady a while agos 
“How do we know that a cyclone is bereft of sight ?” 
This floored us, but we suggested that it might be be- 
cause that is about all that was left of many a structure 
after having been visited by that destroyer. ‘‘No in- 
deed !” was the disdainful reply. “Listen to this logic. 
A cyclone is a gale, a gale is a breeze, a breeze is @ 
zephyr, a zephyr is a wool, a wool isa yarn, a yain is @ 
tale, a tail is an appendage, an appendage is an attach- 
ment, an attachment is love and—love is blind, ‘There !” 
The doctor thinks that with careful nursing we will be 
around again in a week. , 

Not long ago a student at the ladies’ college in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., read on Commencement Day an essay, the 
theme of which was ‘‘ My Lovers,” She not only gave 
the names of her admirers, but described minutely their 
varied manner of courtship, exciting great laughter 12 
the audience, in which the young men undergoing dis- 
section did not participate. We would like to hear our 
valedictorians on this theme for a change. 


. 





The lover’s motto—Sofa and no father. 


Prof,—Mr, B—d, what is freezing point ? 


Mr. B.—Well, I ain’t quite sure, but I know squeezing | 


point is two in the shade. 


We understand that the senior students in arts intend 
tying their valedictorian down to one hour and a half. 
This certainly seems to us unjust, and we hope no such 
action will be taken. 


We received a joke about the chemistry class from an 
anonymous friend the other day. It reminded us of 
Niagara Falls, for it is said that one can not take in that 
wonderful sight at a glance, but must study it day by 
day till its immensity and awfulness is fully realized. 
“his may be a falls estimate of the value of the aforesaid 
joke, but nevertheless we must confess our inability to 
see the point, which is, we believe, in this case strictly 

. mathematical. 





Soon the departing college graduates will heave a psi, 
heta retreat, aud sing with feeling, ‘“omeya-v.” Perhaps 
it is alpha the best that they are leaving us. But phi! 
Some one should have delta blow at these jokes, which 
ave all Greck to us. Now who will keppa climax to this 


gqamemea-n ? 


While the graduating class in medicine were being 
photographed the camera exploded. We ave not at all 
surprised at this. What we wonder at is that the photo- 
grapher didn’t go too, 


Tt was one of the ’90 fellows who, when his country 
cousin drove up in a sleigh, said “Shall I help you to 
alight ””? She jumped to the sidewalk and indignantly 
exclaimed, “What do you mean? You don’t think I 
smoke, do you ?” 





An old Scotch lady who attends Convocation Hall ser- 
vices liked the orchestra ‘“‘vera weel,” but she ‘ didna 
see why thet daft mon was a wavin’ of his han’s a’ the 
time like a weendmill.” 





Scens-—-Chemistry class room. 

Pror.—‘Here is a bottle of that compound we were 
discussing, but unfortunately (pulls hard at the cork) the 
cork has (another pull) stuck and we-ah-have no cork- 
Screw 1” 

Buzz cf intelligence round the class —fumbling in poc- 
kets—each student produces one and hands it to astonish- 
ed Prof. ! 





The ladies of the Levana society are at present reading 
and discussing ‘Tennyson's «“Pyincess.” Some of these 
days we may see inscribed above the portals of their par- 
lors in letters of fire: ‘‘Let no man enter in on pain of 
death.” Then let those choir fellows make themselves 
scarce, 
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Sure signs of spring—Mavbles and Mr. Bone. 


One of the English students wants to know if it is 
polite to keep a cappou in class. We answer that the 
ladies have a monopoly in this practice. 


KERNELS FROM THE SCIENCE CLASS, 
Prov.—“Mr. O’C., what do you know about the com- 


position of rock ?” 
Mr. O'C.—“I have lost my lecture book, professor.” 


Now this rock is not a bit like that, but they are both 
Gneiss (nice). 


This piece of Schist is Schist the same as the other, 





Graphie granite when polished looks like Hebrew. In 
fact a man who doesn’t know hebrew can’t tell the differ- 


ence. 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING. 


It is fine to be able to reid well, A. ©. R-n-rtr-x, 


Say, I know where there is a cheap tailor, 
; : ; W. 'P. He-Lper-rt. 
You bet I won't get locked out again, 


A. G, Hay. 


Exeuse me a 
R-v-SS-LL. 


The bagpipes are too many for me. 
moment, please. 


I wonder how my Cornwall girl 
W. H. D-v-s. 


Jimminy Christmas ! 
is getting on without me. 


A physics man was heard enquiring the other day if 
the number of men plucked was supposed to be occasioned 
by positive or negative eccentricity. 


Youthful soph. (through the lather): “Strange, I 
cannot manage to grow a beard, for my grandfather had 
one three feet long.” 

Tohsorialist—“ Can’t account for it, sir, unless you 
take after your grandmother.” 





The last meeting of the Jounna staff was the best 
attended one this session. It occurred at Sheldon & 
Davis’ photograph gallery. 

I went home with a girl last Sunday night—to my 


sorrow. M. Mck-nz-x. 





Gimme 
G. Em-ry. 


They don’t grow birch down at Marble Rock. 
Kingston every time for ornamental trees, 





T can compare our rich misers to nothing so fitly as to 
a whale ; ’a plays and tumbles, driving the poor fry be- 
fore him, and at Jast devours them all at a mouthful. 
Such whales have I heard on the land, who never leave 
gaping till they’ve swallowed the whole parish, church, 
steeple, bells, and all.—Shakespeare. 








Ts the oldest and most. papular scientific ard 
mechanical paper published and has the largest 
circulation of any paper of its class it a Mie rrAY. 
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O THE DEAF.—A_ person cured of deafness and 

noises in the head of 23 year's’ standing by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any Person 
who applies to Nrcenonisox, 177 McDougal Street, New 
York, 


SHEET MUSIC. BOOKS, 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, &e, 
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Commercial College cexinaton.ny: 
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Cheapest & Best Business College in the World. 
Highest Honor and Gold Medal over all other Colleges at 
World’s Exposition for Systemof Rook-HKeeping and 
General Business Education, Nearly 1000 Studentsin 
attendance in 1887, from 30 States and foreign Countries, SOOO 
Graduates in Business. 10 Teachersemployed, Business 
Course consists of Book-keeping, Business Arithmetic, Penman- 
ship,¢ Commercial Law, Merchandising, Banking, Joint Stock, 
Manufacturing, Lectures, Business Practice, Mercantile Corre- 
spondeace, cic, Cost of full Business Course, including 
Tuition, Stationcry, and Board in a nice family about $90. 
hort-Hand, Type- Writing and Telegraphy 
are specialties; have special teachers and rooms, and can be 
taken alone or with the Business Course. Special Department 
for Ladies. Lady Principalemployed, No vacation. Enter 
Bow. Graduates Guaranteed Success, For circulars, address, 
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Doctor of Divinity by the Montreal college last 
week. We know of no one more deserving of the honor 
than our genial professor of [Exegesis ; and if anything 
nore than scholarship and culture were required in a 
doctor of divinity, we might add that Montreal will 
travel far before she caps a better looking man. While 
extending our heartiest congratulations to Doctor Ross, 


we beg leave to express in our mildest way the hope that 


he may not imagine that we are all D.D.’s also, when he 
Ss a. : 
sets our two papers in Greek Exegesis. 


We are pleased to hear that the senior class in Arts 


has decided to follow the example of Harvard and have a 
class secretary, an annual, triennial and quinquennial 
report and a class fund. ‘This is a step n the right direc- 
tion. It will bind the different classes that graduate 


more closely to their university 5 it will keep alive the 


friendships formed in college days ; and the reports of 
successful men in any given class will kindle in others a 
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spirit of generous rivalry, which cannot but have a bene- 
ficial effect upon the elass as a Whole. The class gather- 
ings also, set at Convocation Day in the different years, 
will keep alive the old time interest in the college. So 
that, in every way, the action taken by the class of ’89 js 
praiseworthy and deserving of imitation. 

We have receive from the Haliburton Society of 
King’s College a brochure of some seventy-five pages, by 
F. Blake Crofton, B.A., the provincial librarian of Nova 
Scotia, entitled “Haliburton, the an and the writer,” 
‘The pamphlet is neatly gotten up and clearly and crisply 
written. It is composed largely of excerpts from Hali- 
burton’s writings, but not too largely. It is, in fact, just 
what its author claims it to be-—a study. We do not ac- 
cept all of his conclusions. No one, however, can help 
admiring the painstaking and thoughtful way in which 
the work has been done. With what Mr. Crofton says 
about the shameful way in which the subject of his sketch 
has been neglezted by Canadians we are in entire sym- 


pathy. This neglect, however, bfings with it its own 
punishment. If Haliburton were read and known a little 


more and better some of our statesmen would make 
themselves a trifle less ridiculous in their discussion 
of Canadian, American and Imperial aifairs.. With Hali- 
burton’s idea of a state of colonial dependency we sin- 
cercly and heartily agree. Colonies «re, as he said, 
“ponds which produce frogs” ; they have ‘no openings 
for genius and ambition.” It has always seemed to usa 
remarkable thing that the Solons at Ottawa and else- 
where who are eternally croaking about the blessednuess 
of being a colony of the British Empire shut their eyes 
to the fact that there are not two literary names in the 
country, from Vancouver to Cape Breton, who can sec 
this blessedness. There are not to-day two men of letters 
in the Dominion worth the name who think that colonial- 
ism is anything but an unmitigated nuisance, 

As Haliburton said, there are now, justas there were 
then, only threecourses for Canada—Imperial Federation, 
Independence or Annexation. His faith in Independence 
was smal]—but as Mr. Crofton has noticed—we must not 
forget that he wrote before confederation. Had he lived 
to our time, he would in all probability have changed his 
mind in that respect. Canada witha territory stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, bound together by a 
railway and telegraph line from Halifax to Vitae 
couver, is quite a different thing from the Canada of 
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his time. Tf anything can be made of imperial federa” 
tion, it is about time that its admirers presented the 
country with a seheme of federation that at least pre- 
tended to be practical, For our own part, we do not 
think this impossible. Lt is possible. But that those who 
now have the scheme in charge will formulate such a 
scheme we think exceedingly improbable. Alnost every 
federation speech that we have read deals with the glories 
of England and the beauties of loyalty. All this is pretty, 
very pretty--from the English stand-point. And if there 
were only the English standpoint to be considered, it 
would be enough. 
oe 


Fortunately, however, or unfortunately —as one chooses 
to look at it--there is another side from which the pro- 
moters of this scheme will have to look at this question — 
and that is, the Canadian, The glories of England are 
all very well; as the product of the work of our ances- 
tors we take pride in them. But what we look at is not 
the past glories of England so much as the present and 
future glory of Canada, Loyalty is 2 beautiful theme— 
for the tenth class politician or the first class poet. But 
loyalty in this country and for us means devotion to Cana- 
da. This trifling fact is conveniently overlooked by 
many of our imperial federation friends. They style 
themselves patriots, and they fill our cars with a tale of 
our obligations to England. ‘his would have done very 
well—excellently well—a couple of hundred years ago. 
But the French revolution and American revolution have 
happened since then. And men in our day recognize the 
fact that loyalty and patriotism are words bounded by 
the limits of the country in which they dwell. 


to ales 


No man has a right to the title of patriot in this coun- 
try who places the interests of any other country whatso- 
ever before the interests of Canada. And this is what 
many of the imperial federationists are doing, The air is 
full of Kagland—hbut it is only a chance time that we 
hear anything of Canada—and when we do itis usually a 
description of the debt she owes the mother country. As 
a matter of fact what she owes England is very much less 
than what England owes her. If any man hopes to see 
imperial federation we fait accompli, he will have to 
learn to base his hope, so far as Canada is concerned, on 
the benefits which such a step will confer upon us. We 
do not deny the existence of such possible benefits—we 
want to hear of them-—that is all. 

This is, however, a digression from the pamphlet of 
which we spoke—and yet itis no digression. The name 
of Haliburton, to those who know him, is—like the name 
of Joseph lowe to all who know him—a synonym for 
URN Re is intimately and lastingly connected with 
the eee our national life. All that concerns 
Sane theta ae Ene converichy; all that con- 

ns our country. For this reason, 
we hope that Mr. Crofton’s work will be largely and 


a 


widely read. It deserves to be. And, if the Haliburton 
will allow us to make a suggestion, we would advise that 
a fitting subject for the sccond number of their series 
would be ‘Joseph Howe, his life and speeches.” We hope 
that every student of Queen’s and every graduate whom 
the JovrnaL reaches will enclose half a dollar to King’s 
college, Windsor, Nova Scotia, and procure ‘‘Haliburton, 
the man and the writer,” by F. Blake Crofton. 








Kveryone, we fancy, will sympathize with the Senate 
in its splendid attempt to raise the standard of work done 
in the different classes by its new curriculum. The en- 
largement of Junior Mathematics, Philosophy, etc., into 
two compulsory classes, the junior and the senior, cannot 
he regarded as anything but a decided advance in the 
line of educational reform. It will undoubtedly result iu 
better and cleaner work in both classes. It is beyond 
contradictionsthat a single year in Philosophy is insufl- 
cient at once for the student and for the professor. The 
work has been divided hitherto into two great parts, the 
one treating of the history of Philosophy and the other 
dealing with its general principles. ‘The kind of work 
required in the two departments is essentially different, 
the first part being mastered largely by a good use of the 
memory and the latter demanding oviginal thought. The 
time hitherto given the student to get into trim for the 
second and more difficult half of the work, viz: Three 
or four mouths, is far too little. The change from memor- 
izing to reflection was too pronounced and as a result the 
benefit to the student was reduced nearly to a minimum. 
He was graduated from the class just as his eyes were 
beginning to be opened to the character of the work he 


had on hand. 





By the new curriculum all this is changed. Mor the 
whole of the first year he will deal with the history of 
Philosophy, with a few side lights thrown in by the pre- 
fessor in the way of original work. These will be, a8 We 
have said, few; but they will have enough of suggestive 
ness about them to give him a fair convéption of the work 
which he will enter in the next session, He will then 
haye the six months vacation in which to develop inte 
the work of the second year. So that, when he begins 
the senior class, he will do so with his eyes wide ope) 
and prepared to make a fit and proper use of the lectures 
which he will then receive. That this will at the same 
time make the work much lighter for the lecturer, and 
prove of very considerable service tu the student is, we 
think, beyond question. 





The same thing holds good and in much the same way 
with the course in Mathematics. But while this will 
improve the character of the work done in these two 
departments, it will at the same time make it very much 
easier for those who desire to pursue a course foreign te 
them. For example, to those who take honors in litera- 





___~maminnhnanguannse- eure eet 


ture, the first year in Mathematics will be Compulsory, 
and italone. ‘That this is much easier than the work at 
present crowded into the junior class is to be assumed. 





There is, however, one ditheulty which may possibly 
arise in this connection. The arrangement for the exan- 
inations at present is, we believe, that a pass in the 
morning paper entitles the student to consider himself 
passed in the junior class ; a pass in the afterncon paper 
entitles him to exemption from the senior class of next 
year. All this is very nice. But, what if the student 
is plucked in the afternoon paper and yet has made 


~ enough marks in the two taken together to give him a | 
: the whole than formerly. 


complete pass on the subject according to the old regula- 
tions? Some of the students appear to fear that in this 
cage they will be compelled to take the senior class next 
year. With all due regard to the ultimate advantage to 
the boy in that department by the work of another year, 
the thing is unfair. It is an ex post facto law and it 
certainly should not obtain at this examination. 





The annual conversazione is just at hand, and the 
instant examinations are over, we hope that every man 
in the University will turn out and help to make it the 
best that the Uninersity has yet had. Men are wanted 
on almost every committee, more especially on the com- 
mittees on decoration, finance and refreshment. We 
hope also, seeing that the convocation is only three days 
after the last examination, that every student will remain 
this year aud yrace with his presence the greatest day in 
our college year. Let every man who comes through the 
present crisis with all of his feathers, be, from the 20th to 
the 24th inclusive, as a thank offering to the Fates, plenrs 
laborum in all that concerns the convocation or the 


conversat, 


TORIALS. € 





W" are glad to sce the new Calendar for the year 

1889-90, Part I., because it is somewhat later 
than usual in making an appearance this year. This 
gladness, on the part of the students, was evidenced by 
the fact that a great crowd pressed into the library after 
the boy who brought up the package trom the bindery 
and eagerly awaited the distribution, But alas! they 
were disappointed. Under the softening-severe tones of 
our worthy Principal, who said, “Students who have 
classes at this how will be kind enough to retire to 
them,” this goodly throng dispersed. Since then, how- 
ever, the Calendars have been distributed, and we will 
now take a look at one. 

The first thing noticeable is the additional names that 
have been made to the instruction officers’ list, those, 
hamely, of the two new professors, one lecturer and 
several tutors. We have no doubt that this will add 





i ferred on one who take 
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greatly to the general efliciency of that body. But he- 
sides this, we hope that Part II. of this year’s Calendar 
will record additional names still, in the lines of philo- 
sophy, ete. 

Weare pleased to notice the changes made in regard to 
degrees. Hitherto a man has not been able to get MA. 
degree until one yeat atter date of graduation as BOA. 
with honors, aud without sunitting a thesis satisfactory 
to the senate in his honor department. But aceording to 
the new plan M.A. will be conferred on a mau who takes 
lishtessiicone department, without thesis, and without 
having graduated as B.A. We do not mean to say, how- 
evar, that the deares will be any move easily obtained on 
And B.A. degree will be con- 
s either the pass-course work, or 
the pass work preseribed aud first year honors in certain 
subjects. 

Kirst. year work, in all classes except those of the 
languages, which yemain as they were, is now divided in- 
to junior and senior and extends over two years. Aud 
the work of the old senior class is now made over to first 


year honor. . 

This change we note with much approval, as we are 
sure the present arrangement will be a great benefit. to 
the student. It will give him time to think over and 
digest the work, which hitherto he had to eran: up text 
he should get left on the spring exwuination. In this 
connection, it might be observed that, in the pass course, 
junior and senior classes in philosophy, mathematics and 
physics ave compulsory s while junior and senior philo- 
ed in every honor course as well, with 
the exception of two optional courses in mathematies and 
physics, in which case only the junior is required. 

This will, no doubt, be of inestimable value to the 
student. We hope that, wider such a training, there 
Will be sent out from our halls, a large number of think- 
that is what is required more than anything 


sophy are requir 


ing men; for 
else in the world of to-day. 

Leading to the degree of M.A. there are thirteen 
optional honor courses. This course is recommended to 
students intending to qualify for high school teachers. 
We, however, take pleasure in commending it to all, for 
undoubtedly it is a supertor Course, 

Great chances also are afforded teachers and extra- 
mural students. Certificates, in accordance with certain 
regulations, will be accepted pro tanto. Further a student 
may complete his college course in three years, provided 
he has passed three of the following junior classes in 
Latin, Greek (or its equivalent in French and Gennan) 
mathematics and English, before attending college. The 
work for extra-mural students is, in all cases, definitely 
prescribed, and by complying with the necessary regula- 
tions, they will be admitted to the pass and honor ex- 
aminations without attendance upon classes. ; 

Again the summer session classes, and the proposed 
classes, where at least ten candidates present themselves, 
or where a satisfactory sum is guarantecd, afford students 
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grand opportunities in their desired lines of work. Now, | and thus, it was expected, much confusion and crowding 


by all these considerations and more, the efficiency of the 
university will he considerably increased, and the in- 
terests of higher education in the country advanced, 
Then in regard to higher degrees, we notice a great 
change. Instead of conferring the degree of doctor of 
Science (D.Sc) on a candidate who obtained first-clagg 
honors in any two departinents of literature, philosophy, 
-Mathematies and science, two years after date of 
graduation as M.A., and on deliverance of three satisfac- 
tory lectures, the authorities have decided to confine that 
degree to the two last named departments, viz, mathe- 
matics and science. Aud they have instituted the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy (Ph. D.) in the two first 
named departments, viz., literature and philosophy. 
These degrees will be conferred on candidates who have 
pursued courses in the respective dcpartments, four years 
after date of graduation as M.A. and on submitting of a 
thesis embodying the results of original investigation. 


We might say that, to one looking at these courses ug | 


lad down, they appear casy and attractive. However 
easy they may be when we come to pursue the work re- 
mains to be seen ; but we hope that the attraction will be 
very effective, and that many men will be induced to fol- 
low them up, not only for their own good but for the 
higher interests of the community, Surely no one can 
deny that this isa step in the direction of the promotion 
of the higher education and consequently the higher in- 
tevests of this country. It would be gratirying indeed to 
sée the Provincial and other wniversitics do all in their 
power to cncourage this higher, post-graduate work, and 
thus make our Canada a nation of strong men. They will 
certainly not oppose such steps. 

We are aware, of course, that before now the Provin- 
cial university especially has at first, openly rejected and 
disparaged new measures proposed by Queen’s, but in 
time, when the wisdom and truth of such measures began 
to he realised, they were received and gradually worked 
into the fibres of that university’s system. Little dis- 
paragement should appear against such a high end as is 
presented in this new scheme. We cannot but comniend 
the wisdom displayed by the authors in the planning of 
such a curriculum, 

We sincerely hope that, under its direction, there may 
be annually turned out large numbers of strong men, such 


as shall shed lustre on the name of Queen’s and honor on 
our noble country, ; 


CONVOCATION. 

A few years ago an attempt was made by the Uni- 
versity authorities to regulate the attendance at con- 
vocation and so prevent the uncomfortable jam which 
had hitherto greatly interfered with the success and en- 
joyment of the exercises, With this end in view tickets 
were systematically distributed, the holders of which 
were allowed to enter the hall before the general public, 





would be avoided. 

This arrangement, in our opinion, has been only half 
successful, for the simple reason that the doors were not 
opened early enough. As a matter of fact, instead of the 
result aimed at, convocation hall has been filled almost at 
one rush, and a most undignified rush at that, because 
the audience had accumulated outside the closed doors on 
the green, and when access was obtained there followed a 
general sauve qui peut, 

Now since the remedy for such an apparent evil is so 
simple, we confidently expect that matters will be go ar- 
ranged this year that ticket holders will be admitted into 
the hall as soon as they may arrive, and thus reap the 
benefit of the old rule, <‘first come, first served.” 





THE MINISTER OF EDUCATION. 


In our r¢cent issues we were somewhat inclined to find 
fault with the Minister of Education for the stand which 
he has taken on educational matters in the past, but, on 
considering the subject more carefully, we have almost 
came to the conclusion that we owe him an apology. We 
must fraukly confess that we expected too much of him, 
that we forgot to make our criticism relative to the 
intellectual dimensions of the man whom we were criti- 
cising. Ag w matter of fact, the Minister of Education is 
not a highly cultured man, a man of broad comprehensive 
ideas. He is simply an ordinary school teacher mysteri- 
ously elevated to the position which he now holds. Those 
who have heen censuring him, in the press, during the 
last number of weeks, have lost sight of this fact, They 
have been demanding too much of him, They expected 
that he should be able to see eye to eye with the most 
advanced thinkers of the day. This ig unreasonable. It 
is like scolding a boy because he is not a man, We 
believe in giving the Minister of Kducation fair play, and 
in order to do so we must judge his actions with refer- 
ence to his own ideal, and not with reference to an ideal 
that is infinitely beyond his mental grasp, and, when he 
errs, We must extend to him that sympathy which is due 
to a man who errs through ignorance. We have no doubt 
he is trying to do his best to advance the educational 
interests of the province. Still, we must say that he has 
secomplished very little. It is suid, on good authority, 
and we do not doubt it for a moment, that he was a very 
successful public school teacher. Well, we can only 
reply that it was a great pity to spoil a good teacher by 
making him Minister of Mducation, and we would 
strongly advise him to give up his present position and 
return to the humbler occupation of his youth. When he 
was appointed Minister of Education there was a craze 
amoug people to fill important positions with what they 
called ** Self made men,” ‘These extraordinary creatures 
we understand to be men who are capable of development 
under the most adverse circumstances, men who would 
attain to intellectual greatness even suppose they were 











bottled up in air tight jars. The idea that these so-called 
«self-made inen” are intriusically superior to men who 
have been educated at universities, arises from a false 
conception of what education really is. It avises from 
supposing that education consists in having & knowledge 
of a great many particular facts, and that the man who 
acquires a knowledge of these facts by himself is naturally 
superior to the man who gets his training at a university. 
Our experience with ‘ self-made men » is, that they are, 
unexveptionally, men who are not made very far. They 
ave men who haye never really wakened up toa conscious- 
ness of their own limitations. The very fact that men of 
this character ave at the head of our elneational system, 
shows that we as a people, have not yet reached a very 
high stage of intellectual development. Our educational 
affairs will never thrive, as they should, until they are 
managed, not by politicians, but by men of practical 
knowledge and experience. 
wok 


ELEMENTARY SYNTHETIC GEOMETRY. 


A difficult subject treated in a new and interesting 
manner, by N. F. Dupuis, M. A., F. B.S. C., professor 
of Pure Mathematics in the University of Queen’s College, 
Kingston, Canada, London, MeMillan & Co. ; Kingston, 
John Henderson & Co. 

HIS is not an edition of “Kuclid’s Nlements.” — It is 

a work on Geometry. In a neat little book of 290 

pages the author has thorougily developed the substance 

of Euclid’s Elements, books 1-vi, with many important 

extensions, yeneralizations and applications of the prin- 

ciples enunciated by Euclid. In addition he has treated 

synthetically many geometric propositions usually treated 
by modern methods of analysis. 

The book is divided into five parts, Parts 1-111 treat of 
the substance of Euclid’s Elements books t-v1, while 
parts 1v-v ave devoted to Modern Synthetic Geometry. 
The method of treatment, especially in the earlier parts 
of the work, is unique. Starting with a point and com- 
bining with it the idea of motion the author obtains the 
conception of a line as a locus and a straight line as 
direction. Adding to the line the idea of rotation, the 
conception of an angle is developed. Assuming space to 
be homogeneous, all genera] spacial relations are continu- 
ous, Applying the principle of continuity, many of 
Euclid’s general propositions are found to be but partieu- 
lar cages of a much more general proposition. In many 
der of development is reversed. In all 


cases, also, the or } 
general form of the 


cases the author has sought the most 
truth enunciated, and has, where possible, grouped sub- 
ordinate propositions as deductions under these most 
general forms. A valuable feature of the book is the 
Geometric interpretation of Algebraic forms, which 
affords an easy introduction to Cartesian Geometry and 
invests both Algebra and Geometry with new interest for 
heginners. The principles of /imzts, of symmetry and of 
continuity, judiciously applied in the first three parts of 
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the book, are freely used in the two later parts devoted 
to Modern Synthetic Geometry, and, thus, many pro- 
positions are freed from the limitations of a less scientific 
treatment. 

The genctal make up of the book is good. ‘The type, 
though small, is clear. The diagrams ave elegant and 
the lettering distinct. The subject is treated in sections 
and paragraphs neatly 
ent reference, while all references are duly noted. The 
free use of symbols has enabled the author to comprise a 
vast amount of matter in ® smill compass, which must 
prove of great service to students in an age when so 
times and energy. 


spaced aud numbered for conveni- 


much depends on economizing 

Written by a mathematician for mathematicians, by a 
practical teacher of wide and varied experience for the 
henetit of studeats, we feel assured this hook needs but 
to be read to be appreciated. Geometry, we think, has 
long since ont-grown its Euclidean garb, Why should it 
trammelled by the antiquated logic of its 


be any longer 
We think Professor Dupuis has by his 


first master ? 
practical yet elegantly scicntific treatment of this sub- 
ject, made a valuable contribution to the literature of 
Mathematics and rendered students and teachers of 
Canada, especially, @ gerviee they will not be slow to 


appreciate. 








“SL: TERATURE.€ 


THE RED CROSS FLAG. 
(John Napaier, iu The Moravian.) 


“When the smoke of the cannon cleared away, we saw the 
Red Cross flying over the hospital.” 


ce shot sped out from our sert ied ships, 
Like the sob of a strong man crying ; 
The sun was veiled as with sudden eclipse, 
When the shot sped out from our serried ships, 
And England’s flag fly was flying. 


Up from the shore the answer cane, 
The cry of the wounded and dying ; 

A burst of thunder, a flash of flame— 

Up from the shore the answer came, 


Where the Prophet’s flag was flying. 


So we dealt destrnetion the livelong day, 
: In war's wild pastime vying ; 
Through the smoke and thunder and dashing spray, 
We dealt destruction the livelong day, 


And the hostile flags were flying. 


But far through the rolling battle-smoke— 
Ah God! ’mid tke groans and the cerying— 
A sudden gleam on our vision broke ; 
Afar through the rolling battle-smoke 
The Red Cross flag was flying, 
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O’er the house of merey with plain, white walls, 
Where they carried the wounded and dying, 

Unharmed by our cannon, unfearing our balls ; 

O’er that house of merey with plain, white walls, 
The Red Cross flag was flying. 


As the sign of the Son of Man in the heaven 

For a world of warring and sighing ; 
We hailed it ; and cheered, for the promise given 
By the sign of the Son of Man in the heaven, — 


The Red Cross banner flying. 


For we knew that wherever the battle was waged, 

With its wounded and dead and dying,-- 
Where the wrath of pagan or Christian raged, — 
Like the mercy of God, where the battle was waged, 

The Red Cross flag was flying. 

* * * * e - 

Let the angry legions meet in the fight, 

With the noise of captains crying ; : 
Yet the arm of Christ, outstretched in its might, 
Where the angry legions meet in the fight, 

Keeps the Red Cross banner flying. 


And it surely will come that war will cease, 

With its madness and pain and crying, 
Lo! the blood-ved Cross is the prophet of peace, — 
OF the blessed time when war will cease ; ~ 

And the Red Cross flag is flying. 


ON A RAFT. 


(Continued from page 104.) 


YX 7E were precious glad to see, in the distance, the 

reflection of the sun on the metal roof of the con- 
vent at Nun's Island. This is a celebrated place—cele- 
brated for the fishing in its vicinity and for the enterprise 
of the nuns in turning it to such account. The appear- 
ance of the island is singular. Perpendicular sides of 
dazzlingly white clay some hundred and fifty feet in 
height and the summit a broad plateau on which is built 
the convent, etc. It would be a splendid place for a 
fortress one would think, We now bestirred ourselves, 
for the rapids were only a couple of miles further down 
and everything betokened the approaching tussle. A 
Squad of men were hauling the big yawl boat upon our 
dram, They don’t try to run Lachine in it. The barrels 
of pork and biscffit were rolled to a safe place and good 
sound oars were placed in the notches. But our crew 
had not yet made its appearance. ‘The steamer had just 
finished a inasterly performance on the whistles when out 
from the mainland darted canoes in every direction. 
‘These contained Indians who were to conduct us down 
the Lachine, . Each canoe was manned (siz) by a squaw 
and her better-half, the squaw to paddle the canoe back. 
T was watching the business like manner in which the 
guides were divesting themselves of their good clothes 


(ye Gods) and climbing into greasy overalls, when I felt a 
tap on the shoulder and a, « voila !” from one of the men. 














Tlooked up. It was the big war canoe (a good deal of 
““canoe” and very little “ war”) that was coming to- 
wards us. Although, ona close inspection, this majestic 
looking craft might seem somewhat in need of a coat of 
paint and the general aspect thereof convey the erroneous 
impression that it had been built by Frontenae, and, on 
the death of that chief, had gone into service as a coal 
barge and continued in that capacity ever since without 
any repairs or cleansing whatsoever, there is no getting 
over the fact that, at a distance of half a mile or so, with 
its swarthy crew of real, genuine, blown-in-the-bottle 


| Savages, it was a sight that was imposing if not sublime. 


‘The paddles, of whieh there were twenty to a side, 
entered the water as one, and the big dug out fairly 
leaped under the force of the stroke. Tt drew up along- 
side and discharged its murderous looking cargo and was 
taken back by a couple of old men, As I glanced at our 
reinforcements I thought I had never seen such forbidding 
countenances. Moses warned us to lock up all our knick- 
nacks and nail fast the shanty door. I need say nothing 
more about the Caughnawaugas-jam_ satis. We were 
nei rly a couple of miles above the rapids, yet the ‘* John 
A.” cast us off and with a metaphorical wave of the hand 
was quickly out of sight. We found the current much 
stronger than we had anticipated and our dram, again in 
the van, glided along at the rate of four or five miles an 


| hour. Ahead of us towered the new bridge of the Cana- 


dian Pacific railway—a monument of engineering skill. 
It is wonderful how they managed to build those massive 
cut stone buttresses in such a fearful current. We shot 
under the spans at a hang-on-to-your-hat speed, just 
grazing ove of the piers by about two feet, if we had 
struck it there would have been ‘‘a funeral in the state 


of Denmark.” Moses kept up a dolefal serenade in our 


ears “bien proche, bien proche, shentlenens, you sec ze 


terrible Lachine scon. Fourteen men drown las’ year, 
fort dangereux.” About a quarter of a mile in front of 
us lay the rapids but, as yet, we could see no sign of 
them even from the top of our cabin, whither § and 1 
had retreated. This was odd; the river was broad here 
and there were no islands to intercept our view. What 
did it mean? Hal some convulsion of nature removed 
them? Our doubts were quickly dispelled. It was 
another of those terrible dips, but the one at Coteau was 
an infant compared to this monster. The drop here was 
like the side of a house and everywhere, in front of us 
on both sides of us and behind us were huge jutting rocks 
that poked their black noses out of the torrent with 
suggestive sort of air. Suggestive of smashed drams and 
mangled corpses. How we were going to escape destruc- 
tion was a mystery. I commended my soul to the saints 
above and calmly awaited what seemed to me my certain 
fate. At Coteau I was desperate and had resolved to 
sell my life dearly, Here I was quite resigned. There 
is no fooling with Lachine. I could see that. On all 
sides my eyes met the forms of men on their knees pray- 
ing like steam. It was a cheering sight, I don’t think, 
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and I turned away. One second more to live I thought 
and after taking a hurried glance at the green meadows 
and blue sky, I jammed my hat down well, stuck a testa- 
ment in my breast pocket in case my body was found, 
shut my eyes and insanely shouted ‘let her go, Gal- 
lagher,” which extracted a feeble cheer from 5 who 
was hanging on like grim death to the flag staff. It 
broke with his weight at a ticklish moment and he would 
have assuredly perished had not the watchful Moses grab- 
bed him by the scruff of the neck and laid him in a place 
of safety. Luckily Lachine is a very short rapid —little, 
but oh my ! Ou opening my eyes the extreme grandeur 
It was a retrospective view 





of the scene overcame me. 
and perhaps on that account I enjoyed it the more. All 
had gone smoothly with us. The gable of the shanty was 
evidently the spot par excellence on which to shoot a 
rapid. I was not even wet. An oak dram was at that 
minute balanced on the edge of the dip; it hesitated an 
‘instant, as if to draw a deep breath, and then plunged 
with its living freight into the towering naelstrom that 
yawned below. I counted twenty before [ saw that dram 
again and was about to start a subscription for the widows 
and orphans when it burst through a wall of green water 
and followed us down. 
« And we have passed the terrible Lachine, 
“ Have felt a fearful tremor thro’ the soul, 
“As the huge waves upreared their crests of green; 
“ Holding our feathered bark in their control, 
« Asa strong eagle holds an oriole.” 


Strange to say, at the foot of the rapids, there is a 
calm little lagoon, formed by a luyer of rock, in the shape 
of a half moon. 
dorys waiting for “salvage.” We held on our course, 
however, and soon came in sight of the mighty Victoria 
bridge and the city of Montreal. 

No stoppage is made here by the rafts. They wait 
till they reach Hochelaga, about four miles below the 
city, and there tie up while the steamer takes on wood 
and supplies and the men throw ashore the heavy bundles 
of oars, There is a regular oar-yard established at this 
place, Hach raft unloads on the way down and the tug 
on the return journey picks up @ supply and carries them 
back. Soon after we had accomplished the feat of 
running Lachine and were lazily drifting along on the 
broad river, highly satisfied with the result of the man- 
This was 


In here there were numerous canoes and 


ceuvre, our dram ran hard and fast on a shoal. 
provoking. Not that we minded the bare fact of running 
aground. There was no fear of springing a leak to disturb 
us or harassing doubts as to whether the stoker had left 
the doors of the air-tight compartments swinging loose or 
the dread of having any red paint or varnish scraped off 
the hull. No, it was the humiliating ordeal of seeing the 
other drams slipping past us and perhaps having to 
submit to a few derisive cheers. If the late Mr. Fahren- 
heit had been asked to indicate the warmth of Arine’s 
feelings at this juncture he would have given 212° as the 
figure. Hat after hat went to the happy hunting grounds, 








under the influence of the old man’s heels, and it was 
only from sheer exhaustion that he ceased the flow of his 
oratory. § and I concluded that to remain any 
longer on the dram would be to utterly destroy our moral 
tone, so we decked ourselves out in war paint and feathers 
and determined to face the music of St. James street and 
the Windsor Hotel. We felt we were martyrs, mais que 
roulez vous? As we shoved off from the drain, Moses told 
us that the tow would leave Hochelaga that night some- 
where about 11 o'clock. Our jaws dropped. How were 
we going to make connections at that time of night 7 We 
had almost given up the expedition, when visions of a 
dinner at that splendid hostelry and an evening on shore 
came floating up before us. We bade Moses farewell. 
July is not a particularly delightful time of the year to 
pay a visit to Montreal. ‘The heat is usually tervifie and 
in our ease no exception was made. Rowing down the 
current with the wind at one’s back and a scorching sun 
overhead is anything but pleasant. When, in addition 
to this, there is nothing to meet the eye but tall chitnneys 
and dusty roads, with perhaps a railway train or two 
moving sluggishly along, it becomes absolutely anbear- 
able. As soon as possible we sought the cool corridors of 
the hotel and drowned ow woes in copious libations of 


etc., ete., ete. 





(To be continued,) 
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SCOLLEGE DEDS.« 


OUR SENIORS. 

) RFORE the curtain falls on the class of ‘89 we would 

like to line them up and give our readers the oppor- 
tunity of seeing what kind of men we manufacture here. 
If they are not exactly perfect they are at least infinitely 
better than they were before Queen’s got hold of them, 
although a good number of them were never intended to 
be angels. Strange to say there are no sweet girl gradu- 
ates this year, so that the chancellor need have no fear 
of dixarranging bangs and back hair when he taps the 
heads of the suppliants before him at convocation, 

James Binnie is one of the heavy men of the class. 
He is slightly addicted to football, the gymnasium and 
singing bass, but also d es some philosophical work for 
recreation. He will enter Divinity Hall next year, 

WILLIAM BROKENSHIRE Is more commonly known as 
“ Hallelujah Billy.” fis face by actual measurement is 
half as broad again as it is long and wears at all times a 
drop-a-niekle-into-my-mouth-and-see-me-smile expression. 
We understand that he is going to spend the rest of his 
natural life visiting his friends, the heathen. 

Frep Browy.—Well, that’s about as far as we can 
get. He is so quiet that we do not know much about 
him except that he looms up about the college occasion- 
ally looking for something. Wehear that he is not a 
bad fellow when one knows him, but we don’t. 
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JouN Bovp is noted for his hair, his horror of novels 

and his ardent affection for the fair sex. He holds that 
Adam was a Gacl and lived near Glasgow, but does not 
know “chnst” where the apple incident occurred. He js 
an enthusiastic supporter of the concursts, but prefers 
feminine victims and on that account did a lot of Private 
courting on his own hook at the skating rink. He intends 
to take a course in theology, so we will have the pleasure 
of his company a few years longer at Queen’s, 
* BS. ease served a penal term in the Alma Mater 
Society as secretary last year, This session he was 
unable to attend class but will be ou hand for the exams, 
As his uame signifies he makes a warm friend despite the 
way he brushes his hair. 

Cuemunt B. Burns, familiarly called no doubt “My 
Davling Clementine,” by some lady or other, has only 
Spent two years of his course at Queen’s, having been at 
Dalhousie for his freshman aud sophomore years. We are 
astonished that the latter university las survived his 
absence, but perhaps he has left his photograph in the 
museum there. His favorite friends are a pair of gloves 
and a cane and he may often be seen promenading King 
street in their company. He appears to enjoy life, but 
we do uot think he will ever get excited about it. 

Jos M. Cameton is regarded by his professors as a 
regular prodigy and will no doubt some day electrify the 
whole civilized world by doing something or other, We 
have an idea that he intends taking a nine years course. 

Staxtey T. Caowy has spent this session mixing 
senior philosophy and physics together in equal propor- 
tions. Differing from Plato and Aristotle he has at last 
come to the conclusion that the sumum bonwn is to pass 
the exams at the rate of several hundred tachs and to fall 
upon his degree at the angle of repose. His exploits on 
the football field, at the dinner table, in the Y. M. GC. A, 
and even in the pulpit prove him to have no mean ability, 
notwithstanding the fact that he doest’t Wear a 
moustache. His address will soon be Yabaticatcherono- 
yunuyum, Japan, where he will instruct the natives in 
the arts of dvess-making and music. 


Grorce LT. Corenaxp has pursued the even tenor of j 


his way through college without giving the authorities 
much trouble. Besides being a footballer he is secretary 
of the class and has performed the arduous duties of this 
office, such ag putting up notices, ete., very satisfactorily 
indeed. 

Winn Curie —gentleman—is as sweet as he looks. He 
ig mathematically inclined and it is supremely refreshing 
to hear him discourse on the mysteries of Mercator’s 
Projection and the Sectorial area of the hyperbola. When 
we first knew him he despised “woman,” but latterly he 
has been developing his affection for the fair sex as an 
ee = toe fraction, though up to date we 

able to exactly locate him. He will pro- 


bably spend the remainin i hi ini 
portion of his declining years 
in the North-West, . a 








Dax Dreatwonn is chairman of the yeu, having filled 
that honorable position throughout the session, He is a 
hard working and successful student, giving his attention 
particularly to Classics, but finds time to show his 
interest in his fellows and he is highly esteemed by them 
all. He is rather quiet, but not oppressively so and 
when ovcasion demands it proves himself to he “as jolly 
as they make ’em.” 

Gvorcr Dype has already been introduced to readers 
of the Jourxat. We are not quite sure what he intends 
to do with himself after lassoeing his degree, but we 
have an idea that he is going to run a Greek machine in 
some school. Fo. further information we would refer 
the reader to page 55 of the present volume. 

Ep. B. Berry has a tenor voice, a taste for athletics, 
& symmetrical moustache, a great wish to semolish a 
certain obstructionist in the A. M. S., and a desire to 
become an M. D. He stands, approximately, eight feet 
four without his boots on and his landlady, we are told, 
has threatened several times to charge him double fare 
owing to his capacity. As he has already entered the 
Royal we will, no doubt, hear from him again during his 
course there, 

J.P. Fatcoyer is the quietest man in College. We 
haven’t heard him speak more than seven times since he 
came here four years ago. Among his settled habits are 
are a nap after dinner and a walk after tea, rain or shine. 

J. M. Farrer ig quarter-back on the football team. 
His distinguishing characteristic, next to his moustache, 
is his bashfulness when no ladies are around. His studies 
this year were largely contined to the Ktruscans, crabs, 
lady students, crusades, the gymnasium and limestone. 
Jim will never sueceed in being a dude for he has too 
much common sense, but he would like to be one awfully. 
We are sorry to have him leave Queen’s, but we wish 
him success in the legal profession which he has chosen. 

T. Harry Farrece runs the finance department of this 
influential and wealthy periodical and on this account has 
« number of very attentive friends, He is a humble fol- 
lower of Euclid, Archimedes and Dupuis, and also spends 
some of his time in the observatory looking for stray 
stars, when he isn’t engaged in writing conciliatory 
letters to wrathy subscribers, Strange to say he has 
some popularity even within the charmed circle of the 
Levana Society, which, we are told, is very sparing of 
its patronage and favor. He intends to become some day 
or other a full fledged M. D.. after which he may hang 
out his shingle on the Pacific Coast. 

ALFRED FrrzPaTRick holds the reins of government in 
the Y. M. C. A. and announces that if anyone says he is 
long-faced, he would respectfully ask them to come out- 
side for a few minutes. We don’t intend giving a detailed 
list of his faults for there are only sixteen pages in this 
number, but we must say that in one respect he greatly 
disappoints and grieves ua-—ho doesn’t know how to flirt. 
He is a heavy fore-ordinationist, we understand, and 











hopes sincerely that he is one of the elected on Convoca- 
tion Day. 

A. G, Hay is the philosopher of his class. He can 
explain the howness of the why with his eyes shut and 
can just pulverize Kant, Toronto University, we unier- 
stand, are making strenuous efforts to secure him for the 
vacant chair in Metaphysics, but he asserts that he is 
eoming back for a post mortem course next year. While 
in Kingston he has resided in a good neighborhood and 
has a great affection for —— the Limestone City. 

Frank Kiya spends the greater prt of his time 
wrestling with conic sections and other interesting plants, 
but always finds cime for an afternoon walk, in which he 
indulges with such a get-there earnestness that when we 
meet him it makes us feel tired for some hours after- 
wards. He intends to study law after graduating, 

J. H. Mappsnx—will somebody please play the dead 
march?—has decided to become a judge and with that end 
in view has already entered a law office. The general 
opinion regarding him is very favorable and we must say 
that his actions prove that sometimes appearances are 
deceptive. For we can assert that he is not preternatur- 
ally grave and has been known to smile several times 
lately. We wish him success. 

Perry Mattoon is httle, but, oh my ! He spent his 
time very quietly and studiously and is a general favorite 
among his fellow students. We understand that he aims at 
being a sehoolmaam, and if he does so he will no doubt 
succeed. We cordially wish him all prosperity. 

T. G. Marguts, like Browning’s ‘*Grammarian,” lives 
on blissfully regardless of the flight of time. He owns a 
tamoshanter and a poetic soul, the latter being his most 
prominent characteristic. Ho does not, however, wear 

y long hair and a far away look in his ear, but on the con- 
trary is a sturdy foot-baller and has often helped on our 
team to victory. May his shadow never grow less. 

J. H. Mitus slaves away like a Turk at classics, and 
sticks to his books like fresh paint on a new suit of 
clothes. Like many others, however, he takes a constitu- 


tional stroll in the afternoon, after which he boxes with 


Drummond in the gym. and invariably gets licked out of 


sight. . 
R. S. Mrynes is also up to his eyes in study, grinding 
away like a musical tramp at mathematics and we have 
hardly had a chance to speak to him since last Christmas. 
He is deservedly a great favorite with the ladies and is 
also highly esteemed by his fellow students. After 
graduating he will take a course in the Royal. 


J. W. Murrieap thinks that pheesics does not con- 
stitute an essential element of true happiness, in fact he 
doesn’t know that science does either. He is a very quiet 
boy when he is asleep, and is never known to laugh loud- 
er than a fog horn. As he is a member of the glee club it 
is unnecessary to say that he can’t sing a little bit con- 
trary, however, to his firm belief. He is known among 
the students as the champion collector, and the number 
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of ten cent pieces he has extorted trom innocent vietims is 
tremendous. He has an indefinite idea that he will be 
a missionary some day if he can find any place worse 
than he is, but wherever he is we feel sure that he will 
never disgrace his Alma Mater. 

Frep McCanmon used to be called “shorty,” but is 
now one of the heavy men of the foot-ball team. He 
knows a thing or two about the Tiber river and the 
North-West and his present ambition is to become an 
M.D. 

D. D. MacDoxanp is the Samson of his class. Tu fact 
he might he called a Turk for he is a regular AfZusyu/ man, 
It has been said that he uses 2 telegraph pole for a cane, 
but we can confidently state that this is not the case, a 
cordwood stick being his favorite companion. He can 
speak Grelic as fluently as molasses, and his songs in the 
same language fairly fascinate his looking glass. If his 
power in the pulpit is as great as itis in the gymnasium 
the church will be happy who seeures him. 

D. G. MePuat helds the honorable and onerous posi- 
tion of Vice-President of the Alma Mater, the duties of 
which he performs to the satisfaction of everybody but 
himself. ‘Phis session he has had an easy tinre on account 
of having gone in for hard work duving the previous 
years of his course, He has already begun his theologi- 
cal studies. 

Norman McPirersos owns a& rheumatic fiddle on 
which he scrapes away from morn till eve. His favorite 
songs are ‘Annie Laurie” and “Home, Sweet Home,” 
which, as he plays, draw the tears to the eyes of his 
hearers, like onions, Throughout his course he has be- 
haved well and will no doubt continue to do so. 


Rannie M. Puiranen is the valedictorian of the class. 
When he first avrived here four years ago ‘‘a stranger in 
a strange land” he was immediately reveived by hia ad- 
iniring fellow students as a modern Demosthenes, and 
since then he has ably sustained that reputation. It is 
said that he can talk around a subject for an hour and a 
half without stopping for breath or once hitting the point. 
He has a tenor voice and curly hair, but with all his 
failin’s we are glad that he purposes to continue a few 
years longer at Queen’s taking a course in theology, 

Cuariygy O'Connor has been already portrayed in 
these columns at greater length and more graphically 
than we can do it now, so we will refer the enquiring 
reader to page 67. 

J. A, Reppox wears along black coat, a melancholy 
expression, and a sepulchral voice. His chief aim in life 
is to acquire an inexhaustible store of knowledge and an 
unlimited vocabulary with which to express it. He has 
never been known to listen to a sermon without making 
frequent use of his note book, and some ill-natured people 
assert that he even writes down the prayers. He is 
philosopically inclined and his search after the infinite is 
very energetic. He is, we understand, a very good preach- 
er, though at times rather deep. 
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JouN SHARPE ig the patriarch of his class. He entered 
with the ’88 fellows, but was compelled by circumstances 
to give up attendance on classes for one year, so that he 
was unable to graduate last session. His future field of 
work will be the church. 

Josian 8, Suurti is always just two minutes late, and 
when he does arrive his head is several yards in alvance 
of the rest of his corpus. He belongs to a cane which ac- 
companies him in all his perambulations and exercises a 
fraternal care over him at all times. He also possesses a 
tenor voice and a smile, both of which are of tremendous 
calibre and very dangerous at short range. 

J. Stweparr isn’t ‘Prowler,” notwithstanding rumors 
to that effect. His greatest ambition is to be eaten by 
cannibals, and accordingly he has decided to go out ag 
missionary to Texas or some other heathen country, If 
he does go he will probably not be alone, and the Savages 
will get two sweet morsels. Yum! Yum!! The only 
things we know against him are that he boards on Col- 
borne strect and doesn’t attend Alma Mater. 

i. H. Russent might be introduced as the Campanini 
of his class. He can take X sharp with case and the 
soft sweetness of his voice beats gum-drops. There is no 
musical instrument from the Jew’s harp to the pipe organ 
that he cannot play, except perhaps the sewing machine. 
Asa rule he carries a bewitching coquettish smile about 
with him to throw at any ladies he may chance.to meet 
but the results are not often very harrowing for he isa 
bad shot. We hear that the Levana Society are about to 
elect him an honorary member. It is said that he will, 
after graduating, devote his time to running a Ladies’ 
College and if he does so his success is assured. 

Daniet SpRACHAN is as long as the moral law and as 
slim as the chances of our having new window curtains 
before next session, He owns a voice that would make 
a kazoo green with envy, and realizing this fact, the Glee 
Clab has made good use of him as conductor. His good 
nature and genial disposition have gained him many 
friends and certainly during his stay at Queen’s he has 
done what he could to make up for the apathy displayed 
by many, tor the welfare of the student clement in the 
university. After graduating he will devote his atten- 
tion to Theology. 

Queer gang, aren’t they? But after all we are sorry 
they ave going to leave us and wish them all success in 
their exams. We should say, however, that ‘all these 
gentlemen do not intend graduating this year ; some will 
postpone their departure for various reasons to a later 
date, although the mass of them will don their hoods as 
Soon as they can lay their hands upon them, and, if we 
are any judge, few will be disappointed. 


RESULTS OF ROYAL EXAMS. 
HONORS—FINAL YEAR. 
Gold medalist—P, B, Harkness, Kingston. 
Silver medalist—a, R, Elliott, Belleville. 








HOUSE SURGEONS—-THIRD YEAR, 
Augustus Gandier, Fort Coulonge, Que. ; W, A. Mae- 
pherson, Prescott. , 
DEMONSTRATOR OF ANATOMY, 
J. McKenty, Kingston. 
FIRST YEAR, 
Silver medalist—Isaac Wood, B.A., Kingston. 





FINALS M.D., G.M. 
F. B Harkness, Kingston, gold medal. 
Arthur R. Elliott, Belleville, silver medal. 
John A, Belch, Kingston, 
H. M. Buchanan, Kemptville. 
R. C. Chanonhouse, B.A., Nganville. 
Felix Cloutier, Crysler, 
W. C. David, WilletshoInie. 
P. Drummond, Almonte. 
John Duff, Inverary. 
G. F. Emery, Gananoque. 
A. Freeland, Quebec. 
S. H. Gardiner, B.A., Kingston. 
Norman Grant, B.A., Stellarton, N.S, 
H.C. W. Graham, Portsmouth. 
William D, Harvie, Galt, 
Adam E. Hilker, Port Elgin, 
Joseph Holderoft, ‘Tweed. 
W. 4H. Johnstone, Kingston, 
Omar L, Kilborn, B.A., Toledo. 
Henry 0. Lanfeare, N ewburg, 
W.C. Little, Barrie. 
Alex. C. Mavety, Railton. 
Isabel McConville, Kingston, 
Michael k. McGrath, Sunbury, 
James T. McKillop, Beachburg, 
Harold S. Northmore, Cataraqui. 
James A. Patterson, Port Elgin. 
W. H. Rankin, Collinsby. 
Andrew Robinson, Kingston, 
Ernest Sands, Sunbury. 
Elias 'T. Snider, Odessa. 
Alexander Stewart, Renfrew. 
Henry G. Tillman, Jamaica, W. I, 
Stanley R. Walker, Wilton. 





REV. DONALD ROSS, D.p. 

EV. DONALD ROSS, D.D., M.A., one of our most 
talented professors has had the distinguished degree 
of doctor of divinity conferred upon him by the Presby- 
terian college, Montreal. He addressed the graduating 

class after lanreation. : ; 
Rev. Donald Ross, M.A., D.D., was born at Martin- 
town, Glengarry, of which place his father was also 4 
native. His grandfather came from Tain, in the Ross 
shire, Highlands of Scotland, when four years old, ia 
Schenectady, N.Y., where the family settled and remain- 
ed until the outbreak of the war of independence, when 
they removed to Canada, vemaining in Kingston a year, 
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and finally taking up their residence in the virgin settle- 
ment on the banks ot the river Raisson, near Martintown,. 
The subject ot this sketch was sent to the district school 
when four years of age while yet he was able to speak 
only the Grlic tongue. In his eighth year he conmenc- 
ed the study of Latin and mathematics, and continued to 
do so until his fifteenth year, when he was appointed 
teacher of the same school. Having taught four years hé 
matriculated in Queen’s in 1857, carrying off the only 
matriculation scholarship then established. During his 
college course he carried off the highest prizes in all his 
classes, graduating B.A. with honors in 1860, and M.A., 
also with honors, in 1862, He took his theological course 
in Queen’s also, and was to receive the degree uf B.D. in 
1863. In 1864 he discharged the duties of the classical 
chair, and again in the session 1874-75, during the ab- 
sence of the lamented Professor Mackerras in Italy. He 
spent a part of the years 1864 and 1865 travelling in 
Europe to fulfil the conditions of the fellowship in theo- 
logy to which he had been appointed, but which unhappi- 
ly has not been continued. In October, 1865, he was 
ordained to the pastorate of Chatham and Grenville on 
the lower Ottawa, where he remained eleven years, being 
translated to St. Andrew’s chureh, Lachine, in 1875, He 
was appointed by the board of trustees of Queen’s to 
deliver a course of lectures in Apologetics during 1888-84, 
and in April, 1884, he was appointed professor of Apolo- 
getics and New Testament Exegesis. For twelve years 
he was a member of the board of trustees, and he is at 
present a member of the temporalities fund of the late 
Church of Scotland in Canada, and also a governor of the 
‘Trafalgar institute, founded by his friend, the late Donald 
Ross, of Viewmount, Montreal. In December last the 
senate of the Presbyterian college, Montreal, resolved to 
offer for his acceptance the degree of doctor of divinity. 


PERSONALS. 

DAM SHORTT, M.A., Cosby Tutor in philosophy, 
A is at present in Ottawa presiding over the final ex- 
aminations which ave being hela in that city in connec- 
tion with Queen’s. 

W. J. Patterson, B.A., and William Nickle, tutor in 
mathematics, leave on 19th inst. for Prince Albert, 
N.W.'L., to take charge of the schools there. No doubt 
Billy will be able to give them some new ideas in the 
exact sciences. 

Among the extra-murals who have come up for exami- 
nation we notice Mr. Snell, ’90, looking ax genial as ever. 

We were glad to see Mr. T. Boyle, 799, around again 
and able to attend the examinations. We hope Tom will 
get through his exams. without any trouble. 


Rannie M. Phalen will be the valedictorian of the arts 
graduating class, Norman Grant, B.A., of the meds., and 
Chas. J. Cameron, M.A., of the divinities, We must 
congratulate these classes on the selection of such talent- 
ed representatives, ‘ 








Rev. H. Parker, who for some time was professor of 

elocution at Queen's, has gone to Samoa to report the 
ag8 . wg + . . 

condition of affairs there for a Sidney (Australia) journal. 


Neil Macdonald, a graduate of Queen’s college, has 
been associated with Gen. Wilson in the preparation of 
Appleton’s biographical cyelopedia. Mr. Macdonald had 
charge of the Canadian department. He has long been 
attached to the staff of Frank Lestie’s Lddustrated News, 


Mr. Wilkie, ’91, has astonished us all again, He has 
undergone a complete transformation, and having got rid 
of his winter’s growth of whiskers appears as youthful 
looking as ever. He anil Mr. Sinclair, 89, probably 
patronize the same barber. 

It is a matter of regret to every one in the college that 
we have not the benefit aud guidauce of the worthy Pre- 
sident of our Alma Mater Society, Edward Ryan, B.A., 
who has been seriously ill for some weeks. More especial- 
ly do we regret it on his own account as this is his final 
year in medicine, (Queen's has seldom seen a more faith- 
ful student, aud the mere fact that he was elected to the 
highest office in the gift of the students shows the univer- 
sal respect and esteem in which he was held. We offer 
him our sincere sympathies, and hope he may soon regain 
his health and strength. 

GC. J. Cameron, M.A., has received notice of his clec- 
tion as a member of the Haliburton Society, 


Prof, A. Nicholson has been conducting the final ex- 
aminations in Toronto during the last’week in connection 
with this university. 

Dr. Annie Lawyer, of Montreal, goes to New York to 
tuke a course of polyclinics and make a round of the hos- 
pitals in connection. 

Dr. Cochrane has received from the Church of Scotland 
colonial committee the sum of £50 for Queen’s college 
bursary fund. 





COLLEGE NOTES. 


LL is now grind! grind!! grind!!! The mid- 

night oil, brains, ponies and examination papers are 

in great demand, and all energies are concentrated in the 
one great effort to pass those “‘miserable exams.” 

The annual concert tour of the glee club, we regret to 
say, will not come off this spring. For the last two years 
this venture on the part of our musical fellow-students 
proved a great success both financially and otherwise— 
particularly otherwise—but the disorganized condition of 
the club this session makes another trip impossible. 

The conversazione is getting well under way. The 
different committees are working hard in their several 
departments, and everything looks promising. 


These are solemn times for the boys. Many of them 
are looking sad, and even the bravest shudders as the 


fatal 22nd draws nigh. 
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Tn our last number a typographical error made Dewey's 
Psychology read Deney’s, 

Following the example of last year’s graduating class, 
the seniors have decided to hold their class diner after 
the examinations. ‘The date fixed is April 20th, and no 
doubt a pleasant time will be spent, though we sympa- 
thize with the caterer. 

Now is the time that the photographs of the various 
clubs and societies of the university begin to pour into 
the reading room. Surely the energetic curators, Messrs, 
Findlay, Drummond, T, B. Scott, Hay, Carmichael and 
Gandier, whose duty it is to hang up these and other 
neglected pictures will get to work soon and make the 
room look at least tidy. 

We hope that some attempt will be made this suunmmer 
by the university authorities to secure more presentable 
window curtains than those which now ornament the 
building, The present style may be collegiate but it 
isn’t very attractive. 

We regret that the old custom of presenting orna- 
mental trees to the university, which used to be observed 
by the graduating classes, has fallen into disuse. We 
consider that there is still room for improvement in the 
grounds and no more suitable or acceptable memorial 
could be donated by retiring students. Let the class of 
*89 consider 





LETTER in the Trinity University Revicw would 

lead us to infer that the good old college songs are 
becoming things of the past there as they are here— 
almost, 





Editorials in Nos, 15 and 16 of the ’Varsity, referring 


to Principal Grant’s complaints, exonerate Toronto Uni-.- 


versity, and throw the blame for the lowering of the 
matriculation standard on the education department of 
Ontario, 


Among the papers that favor our sanctum with their 
Presence is the Scientific American. It is without doubt 
the leading scientific weekly of Amevica and is too well- 
known to need praise from us, No one desiring to keep 
abreast of modern ingenuity can afford to be without 
this paper, in which all the latest inventions and dis- 
coveries are recordedin a readable and interesting manner, 


The Nassau Literary Magazine isa good specimen of 
what college writers are capable of producing ina purely 
literary line. Among its contents we find many articles 
of a high order in all tones. The literary gossip is al- 
ways refreshing, and, in the nmaber for March, the 
articles on “The Philosophy of Latter-day Poets,” and 
the rather morbid sketch, “A Fatal Realism,” are especial- 
ly Worthy of notice, as also the short articles on “The 
Critic and hig ‘Two-fold Task” and “College Opinion.” 











*DE«NOBIS«NOBILIBUS.« 





EXIT ’89. 
OU must wake and call me ewrly, call me early, 
chummie dear, 
For to-morrow ’Il be the final day of my short sojourn 
here, 
Of all the college year, chummie, the most hilarious 
day, 
For I’m to receive my degree, chummie, I’m to become a 
BAL 


Pve studied hard four years, chummie, I’ve lived in 
Plato’s state, 

I've dug Greek roots and Latin and I’ve swallowed 
phiysies straight, 

And the goal I aimed for all the time, it seemed so far 
away, 

But I'm to receive my degree, chummie, I’m to become a 
B.At 


My gown is now in shreds, chummie, my cap is cracked 
and worn, 


My books have lost their covers and their leaves are sad- 


ly torn, 

But what care I for these, chummie, of what use now are 
they, 

Since lin to receive my degree, chummie, I’m to become 
a Ba, 


When I first came to Queen’s chummie, in the fall of ’85, 

I was in my opinion then, the wisest man alive, 

But I knew far more then, chummie, than what I do to- 
day, 

So I'm to receive my degree, chummie, I’m to become a 
BA, 


My knowledge is not great, chummie, but still I’ve learn- 
ed to see 

That very many things exist which are unknown to me, 

And go perhaps the profs., chummie, are not so far 
astray 

In granting me a degree, chummie, and making me & 
BA, 


And yet in all my joy, chunmie, I must confess to you, 

To think of leaving Queen's for good-—-it makes me feel 
dark blue ; 

Jt makes me wish sometimes, chummie, that I could long- 
er stay, 

But I’m to receive my degree, chummie, I’m to become & 


B.A. 
There are several dozen girls, chummie, I would like you 
to console, 


And tell each dear one for me that she treacherously stole 

My poor confiding heart, chummie, and then look glad 
and say, 

“But he has got something instead, darling, he has re- 
ceived his B.A.” 





<a 
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So you must wake and call me early, call me early, chum- 
mie dear, 
For to-morrow will be the jolliest day in all the college 


year ; 

I long to feel the Chancellor gently tap on my head and 
say, 

“The senate hath decreed it; get up off your knees, 
B.A.” 


And is this human flesh and blood 

That now before me stands, 

With hair unkempt and clothes all torn 

And ink upon his hands ? 

Is there a face behind that dust ? 

What is it” Teil me pray. 

For I think ’tis some efligy 

Dressed up and stuffed with hay, 

Or perhaps it is some wandering tramp 

Just from his hayloft bed, 

Or No, I’m floored. 

“Why, my dear sir, it is only one of the Jovnsar 

editors who has just been down in our well ventilated, 
bright, luxurious, clean and altogether lovely sanctum, 
trying to write an article on ‘“The refining influence of a 
university education,” full of energy, humor and philoso- 
phic wisdom, and he has just come ont to sce what color 
the ink is, black, blue, green or red,” ' 


‘ 


What is it please ? 





“He called me a profane wulgus, be gobs!” said a 
Hibernian the other day, apologetically, ‘So I knocked 
him down forninst a mud puddle d’ye moind, an’ bedad it 
seemed to me as how he wos a profane wulgus hisself, by 
what he was a sain’ wen he got up.” 








A noted leeturer not long ago, speaking of the ease 
with which some languages are mastered said, ‘Why, I 
know a way to learn the whole German language in 
twenty-four hours.” “How?” exclaimed an excited 
listener. ‘“lake the whole German language,” said the 
lecturer impressively, “and divide it into twenty-four 
parts-—and learn one part every hour.” What’s the mat- 
ter with that ? 


sacks 

“Science may be a great invention,” said Jones, as he 
limped out of a dark room the other evening with a black 
eye and holding on to both shins like grim death, “but 
I'd like it to rise and explain why, when the light is put 
out, every blessed chair, table and swinging door in the 
room deliberately gets up and stands right in front ofa 
fellow when he’s trying to walk icross the room.” 








Scene: Philosophy class room. 

Jimmy—‘‘Is the soul latent after it departs from the 
body, professor ?” 

Prof.—‘*What’s that, Mr. C. ?” 

Jimmy—‘Js the soul Ja-atent after death ?” 

Prof,—‘Well, I shall have to refer you to the New 
Testament, sir.” 


RULES FOR A PROPER OBSERVANCE OF CONVOCATION. 


1. After the doors are opened the students shall imme- 


; (diately invade the gallery after the style of enltured 


Zulus and yelling in an orderly manner ; the freshmen 
shall oceupy the front seats. the sophomores and eanes the 
next, while the juniors, divinities and graduates shall 
stand on the back seats or remain outside. 

2. Before the proceedings open. and as often as possible 
thereafter, the students .shall spend the time playing 
musical selections on tin horns, shouting and singing new 
songs such as “There isa gitl named Dinah,” “Saw my 
leg off,” and “Old Ontario’s strand,” for the entertainment 
and edification of the audience. 

3. While the professors and other gentlemen of convo- 
cation are filing in headed by the chancellor, the students 
shall sing “See the mighty host advancing, ete.,” or if 
this has ever been sung before, the Dead March in Saul 
shall be whistled instead. 

4. The aforesaid gentlemen having taken their seats 
the crier of the court will vecite in a loud voice the 
havangue usually delivered at the opening of the concur- 
sus. This, it will be noticed, will have a marked effect 
upon the audience, which shall regard it as a sign of great 
originality on the part of the afore mentioned official. 

5. Upon the Registrar first rising to his feet the fresh- 
men shall say in solenin tones ‘Next Lord’s day.” There 
is something refreshingly novel and striking in this re- 
mark and it will cause general admiration, 

6. When the decree of the senate isxead, that part of 
it which says, ‘And hereby do confer,” shall be repeated 
in chorus by all the students in au impressive manner, 
and with emphasis on the ‘‘do.” 

7. As the laureating process is going on the students 
shall display their wit and originality in such sayings as 
the following: ‘Quite a con-cushion !” “What feet !” 
“On his knees at last!” ‘‘Welllassoed, professor ! to- 
gether with divers remarks concerning any visible mous- 
taches and sideboards possessed by the members of the 
graduating class. This will be an agreeable departure 
from the remarks usually indulged in at previous convo- 
cations and will be devoid of any chestnutty taint. 

S. If there be any lady graduate she shall, upon her 
arrival on the platform, be greeted with a chorus of 
smacks and other audible evidences of good will and 
brotherly affection. 

; 9. When the proccedings terminate the students shall 
line up in the hall and select from the out-coming audi- 
ence their various young lady friends whom they shall 


escort home. If any dispute arises as to precedence the 
janitor shall act as arbitrator. 





We beg to remind those of our subscribers 
who have not yet sent us their subscription 
that the session is drawing to a close, and as it 
is very desirable for us to wind up the affairs 
of the “Journal” before the holidays itis to be 
hoped that all unpaid subscriptions will be 
forthcoming immediately. : 
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E present to our readers in this double number of the 

VV Jounnar a full report of the proceedings of the 
48th Convocation, Wehave made the number just twice 
as large as usual so that none of the particulars should be 
postponed to a later date. If some of the other depart- 
ments have suffered in consequence we hope that our sub- 
seribers will take it in good part, and assure them that in 
the next and last number we shall endeavor to do all that 
in us lies in the way of atonement for the present omis- 


sion, 


We have conducted the JouURNAL this year upon busi- 
ded thus far in paying for 


ness principles and have suecee 
We have at present about 


each issue as it was produced. 
enough to pay for the production of No. 10; but not 
enough for the double number. We are most anxious 
that we should accomplish all that we undertook at the 
time of our appointment. We have tried very hard to 
make the JourNAL entertaining, crisp, independent and 
instructive. While we do not expect a aniversal assent to 


all our ideas, we have good reason to believe that they 
have met with great favor at the hands of a large number 
of our subscribers. We hope, then, that those who have 
not yet paid their subscriptions for the current year will 
kindly hold up our hands in this matter as they have so 
generously done in the others; and, by forwarding their 
subscriptions at once enable us to hand over the Jouryan 


to our successors, not only without the deficit of a copper, 


but with a respectable little surplus, They will realize 
the importance of immediate action when we remind them 
that only three members of the staff—the editor-in-chief, 
managing editor and secretary-treasurer—are in town, 


and that we may ba called away. 
a 


There has been quite an excitement among students, 
members of Presbytery, ete.» ver Presbyterial Kxamina- 
tions. With all due deference to those gentlemen whose 
sensibilities have been wounded by the rigor of the Kx- 
aminations, the methods which they have adopted to 
ventilate their grievances seems a most unfortunate one. 
The writing of editorials in the JouRNAL or letters in the 
chureh papers, should have been a dernier resort. The 
true remedy under such circumstances is to bring the 
matter up before the Presbytery itself. But, after all, 
while the examinations were pretty stiff, those who had 
the hardest papers—the gentlemen who were up for 
license—appear to be the only ones who have nothing to 
say on the matter. In any case, the principle of run- 
ning to the Press with every little grievance is a bad 
one, If the Presbytery r¢fuses to settle it, then, we say, 
go to the Press, but not till then. 





One of the most welcome of the exchanges that reach 
us is Dr. Barnardo’s Night and Day. It is, as it claims 
to be, a record of Christian philanthropy, and details the 
history of the 3,100 waifs which Mr. Barnardo has 
rescued from the streets of London, Every child saved 
is one less in the number of the criminal classes, and one 
more added to the ranks of that intelligent Christian 
population which forms the backbone of the country. If 
ever a cause deserved the support of a Christian people, 
it is this. The history of some of these waifs is heart- 
rending. The Home is at present in need of funds, and 
we hope that all of our readers who can spare a little 
will send it to Dr. T. J. Barnardo, F.R.C.S.E., 18-26 
Stepney Causeway, London E., England. The journal 
edited by Dr. Barnardo is only two shillings a year, and 
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a better investment could be made by uo one. If some | ness. I commend this matter to the earnest consideration 


of these bigots who are eternally straining at the gnats of 
society and swallowing the camels, would only expend 
thety superfluous energy upon a cause like this, what a 
blessing it would be! We strongly urge all of our read- 
ers to subservihe for Niyht and Day, and we are certain 
that they will come through a year’s reading of it better, 
nobler, more charitable men and women. 

Each number is full of illustrations of the waifs, their 
homes previous to their rescue, etc. We hope also that 
ull who can will help Dr, Barnardo in his grand work, 


PASSOCIATE« EDITORIALS. & 








STUDENTS AT CONVOCATION. 
-) ECENTLY in a letter to one of the city papers Rev. 
D. J. Macdonnell, of Toronto, gracefully modified 
the statement which had been made that he had been 
greatly annoyed by the students during the first part of 
his speech. He says: 

“T should like to assure you, and through your columns 
to state to the students and their friends, that I was not 
in the least ‘annoyed’ by the remarks which were inter. 
jected from the gallery. I simply wished to have my 
share of the fun, which I regarded as hannless. When 
I came to the serious portion of my address the quietness 
and earnest attention with which the students listened 
were all that any speaker could desire.” 

This certainly proves Mr, Macdonnell to be a man of 
much charity and forbearance, for many others in his 
position would have immediately become enraged by the 
deplorable want of reverence displayed for a short time 
by the boys, and in all probability would have taken 
their seats as quickly as possible in order to escape the 
jibes and jokes at times hurled at them from our Mount 
Olympus, the gallery. We are glad the reverend gentle- 
man took his scorching so kindly, and certainly we are 
sure he has lost nothing by doing so. At this season of 
the year the boys are to a large extent forgetful of any- 
thing else than the fact that exams. are over, and their 
exuberant spirits, so long kept confined, chained and 
checked, with one rush burst their bonds and an explo- 
sion takes place. It could hardly be otherwise. But 
Mr. Macdonnell goes on to say : 

“It is true that if [ were a member of the committee 
that arranges the jokes to be cracked I should advise less 
of mere noise and more of pointed wit and humor. More- 
over I would strongly urge that in the treatment meted 
out to those who come forward to receive their honors, 
there should be discrimination between ladies and gentle- 
men. I cannot help regarding it as a serious fault, even 
hace oe when a good deal of license is allowed, 
wale should be subjected to remarks on pet- 
lic gathering se which, if made at any other pub- 

’ be regarded as the height of rude- 





of the gentlemen of Queen's, and I shall be glad if, in 
this particular, they will revise the code of academic 
etiquette.” 

Would that we had 
jut, alas, it is ‘every man for 
himself,” and each vies with the other to yell the loudest 
or shoot the largest dart. For the greater part nothing 
is heard by the audience, so far as the gallery is con- 


A committee to arrange jokes! 
such a combination. 


cerned, save a confused roar as of a menagerie at dinner. 
Tf this incessant and annoying racket were movlified and 
the insipid repetition of stale jokes abolished, it would 
be possible perhaps to indulge in a few pointed jokes 
which could be generally appreciated. As it is, it is use- 
less to attempt such a thing. We are glad, however, 
that as a rule speakers are seldom troubled by this 
racket, which generally takes place in intermediate stages 
and during laureation. The audience, we are sure, heard 
almost gvery sentence spoken in the addresses from the 
platform, provided they were given in a reasonably clear 
tone. In this respect Queen’s is greatly superior to many 
other Canadian universities, and especially to one institu- 
tion where a few weeks ago tire crackers were exploded 
and other disgraceful actions indulged in during convoca- 
tion, We hope the day will never come when the 
students of this university will forget that they are 
gentlemen and refuse that respect to which their guests 
are alike entitled. 





SQUEED'S«48th« CONVOCATION. €< 


THE CLOSING EXERCISES. 


HE halls of Queen’s are again deserted, and her sons 

are scattered to the four winds ; some are the proud 
possessors of freshly-won sheepskins, while others are 
taking a breathing space in which to gain sufficient ener- 
gy to climb the tree of knowledge next session. The 
closing exercises were exceptionally interesting and suc- 
cessful, and we regret that space forbids us to do more 
than give a bare summary of events. On Sunday after- 
noon, April 21st, Rev. A. Macgillivray, M.A., of Brock- 
ville, delivered the baccalaureate sermon in Convocation 
Hall. He spoke for thirty-five minutes to a very large 
audience from the words : 

‘Be of good courage, and let us behave ourselves 
valiantly for our people, and for the cities of our God: 
and let the Lord do that which is good in his sight.”— 
I. Chronicles, xix., 13. 

The discourse was a most excellent one, and, from the 
remarks aiterwards heard, was much appreciated. In 
beginning he said to the graduates: ‘‘I appreciate the 
honor and responsibility of speaking to you to-day. Our 
paths touch for a moment, to diverge again, till we all 
meet in that central spot whither the Lord will bring his 
own. I have but one hope in addressing you, that I may 
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be used hy our common Master to say ®% few helpful 


words to you as you pass ont to take your place by the 
gide of those who are working for the betterment of the 


It is fair to assume that you accept as true (and 
h to himeelf.” 


world. 
trne and personal to you), ‘None of us livetl 
Yon recognize, therefore, that you have & call to go forth 
to do battle for God and country. The hopefulness and 
enthusiasm with which you doubtless contemplate your 
work will have a shading of regret as you think you are 


° 4 cmt fal] “hy 
soon to part from companions hy whose side you ‘climbed 


Parnassus,’ and from teachers that not only directed 
but stimulated thoughts 


studies and imparted knowledge, 
It has been a high 


and incited to high and noble things. 
privilege in your college life that you found in your 
Principal and Professors not only able teachers but help- 
ful and sympathetic friends. 

“ Possessed with ‘ the mighty hopes that make us 
men,’ you quit this seat of learning, ‘ yearning for the 
large excitement that the coming years will bring.’ 
Knowledge, strength, faith, sympathy, all are yours, to 
be used by you for those who have not, and for those who 
have in lesser degree. You ave ambitious for that dis- 
tinction that comes of service, and I therefore take as our 
theme acceptable service, and for our text those grand, 
inspiring words, read at the beginning, that stir like the 
blast of a truaipet.” 

There were four things in the text that he asked to be 


considered, inasmuch as they were of the elements of | 


‘acceptable service,” not necessarily ‘“suecessful” ser- 
vice. He was pot free to say that men were bound to 
serve “successfully,” as we generally use the term. Men 
had served faithfully and acceptably in the sight of God, 
to whom success, in the common use of the word, did not 
come, ‘Succeed if you can,” he said; “ work for suc- 
cess; but if you fail, let it be said that you did the best 
possible to any man, that you deserved snecess.” 

He advised men to let a right cause be the only one to 
Humanly speaking, there were 
mighty men that 
The children of 


command their service. 
tremendous odds against Joab and the 
he led with such a dauntless spirit. 
Ammon and their hired allies, the Syrians, had their tens 
of thousands of chariots, manned by hundreds of thou- 
sands of soldiers, But right was on the side of the 
smallest battalions. They drew the sword for théir peo- 
ple and for the cities of their God, and before their 
onslaught Ammonites who did battle for a shameful 
wrong, and Syrians who sold their strength for gold, 
broke and fled, thus demonstrating that the might of 
God is with the cause of right, and teaching men that 
“Thrice is he armed that has his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.” 


Men with high abilities, natural and acquired, were 
gations to use them so as 


vice to the world. 
aduates for leadership 
attle that wrong 


under correspondingly high obli 
to give the maximum amount of ser 

Special qualifications fitted the gr 
among men. They would find the b 





wages pitched before “ the gates of the city,” and they 
could not, as men, do less than gird on the armor and 
draw the sword “for your people’—that was their coun- 
try --“and for the cities of your God”—that was their 
faith. 

There was an urgent call that as Canadians they should 
ask themselves, ‘Are We realizing what we owe this fair 
land, where our home is, and which God has given us to 
possess for Him?” Questions affecting the political, social 
and commercial life present themselves every .day and 
call for solution, What was to be done with the partizan 
politician ? the Jesuit’ the liquor traffic 7 the combines ? 
These are among the problems Canadians wre asked to 
deal with. “Iam not going to venture on this conside- 
ration here,” said the preacher, ‘but I submit another 
question, and on its answer I modestly believe the solu- 
tion of those greater ones depends. Task, ‘ What are we 
going to do with ourselves ? The public life in all its 
parts is no better and no worse than the units that make 
itup. We may take it as an axiomatic truth that if the 
individual is right, then the community and the nation 
cannot be wrong. We are bound to believe that the 
politician, as a rule, represents those who choose him. A 
pure, high-minded electorate will be known by their 
representatives as such. As long as communities, consti- 
tuencies, races, creeds and class interests give bribes in 
the way of support and receive bribes in the way of 
material good, public life will be poisoned, and the poi- 
son has been introduced at the fountain head. Beyond 
doubt we will have independent, patriotic men in high 
places when we place them there, not to serve a party, 
but to’serve the nation. The public man to-day who 
wants to he free from all party trammels has to choose 
between independence and political death. Ennobling 
as the spectacle of political martyrdom would be, those 
ready to embrace it for conscience’ sake are few. We 
fervently pray that the few we have may he spared to 
the public life of the land, Young men, you can make 
the right easier for our representatives. Call no party or 
faction master. Partizanship blinds the eye and warps 
the judgment. Hold yourselves free in your God-given 
strength and independence to assist the right and to 
resist the wrong, suffer who may. When we do right, 
and insist on the right being done, the politician will 
realize that if he is to remain it will be to promote the 
country’s interests, and not party ends. This may be 
something of a trial, but he will bear it and stay. Let us 
do right and the Jesuit, as a disturbing element, will go. 
If he remains his power of mischief will be gone. A 
community, vigilant for freedom, will easily keep a few 
marplots from harm. You will surely be ready to join 
hands with those who ask no favors on the ground of race 
or language or creed. Asking and receiving none for 
yourselves, you will find it both easy and right to resist 
and refuse the demands of those who do, If the indivi- 
duals in the communities are right, then social evils must 
go. The upas tree of the liquor traffic will be hewn 
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down, and its hateful shadow will cease to darken the 
Jand ; and practising the golden rule—do as you would 
be done by—the meanness in commercial life will disap- 
pear,” 

Doing what was right, and therefore best for the coun. 
try, men would be doing what was best for their faith, 
To serve the country was to serve God. The fear of God 
and the love of man should permeate all actions, What 
all men had they had received trom God. Sacredly and 
reverently it should be held in trust for Him. The best 
services and noblest sacrifices of which great souls were 
capable had been given and made for the faith as it was 
in Jesus. As true men the lower love of country would 
lead to the higher love of God and constrain to the prac- 
tice of that ‘righteousness which exalteth a nation,” 

“ This land fo. God” should be a first belief. Just ag 
they brought in and kept in the pure, life-giving light of 
the gospel would men see their community ; of interests, 
Truth was the greag solvent before which difficulties dis. 
appeared, Christian love the gieat unifier that blended 
into one different nationalities and creeds. 

A “fearless spirit” was an element in all acceptable 
service. ‘ Let us be of good courage,” said Joab, “ we 
have a good cause ; we fight tor our people and the cities 
of our God.” ‘Lo be animated by any other spirit would 
be dishonorable, God is honored in the courage of his 
servants, Waiting on God, they would tind that strength 
of heart that He promised, and with a reverent fear of 
Him all fear of man would vanish. 

The manful bearing, born of the fearless spirit, was the 
third element in service that the speaker commended to 
the graduates. » ‘Let us play the man,” said Joab to his 
comrades in the hour of conflict. ‘* Whether your battles 
are fought in secret against self and alone with God,” 
said My. Maegillivray, “or in public against prevailing 
wrong, you must act the manly part. The occasions su 
to act will not be few. In the war with sin within, and 
in the world around us, there is no discharge in this life, 
The siege is never raised until God calls his warriors to 
their rest. The world has need of every man, Every 
man as a soldier, every sollier a hero. The world hag no 
use for that timid goodness that stands silent and passive 
in the presence of evil, leaving the right without defence. 
Be the position humble or exalted in which God places 
you, occupy it for God, and adorn it by noble service. 
God may not call you to the achievement of splendid vic- 
tories, but he calls us all to be faithful unco death, daring 
to do right, keeping that committed to our trusts. There 
is never an age in which the world does not need the men 
with the fearless spirit and manly bearing, Our country 
never necded them more than now. 

“* God give us men! A time like this demands 

Clear minds, pure hearts, true faith and ready hands ; 

Men who possess opinions and a will, 

Men whom desire for office does not trill, 


Men whom the Spoils of office cannot buy, 
Men who have honor, men who will not lie ; 








Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking ; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking ; 

For while political tricksters with their worn-out creeds, 

Their large professions, and their little deeds, 

Wrangle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 

Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps.” 

The speaker concluded by asking the graduates to show 
in life and work an abiding trust in God. Without that 
element there would be no successful or acceptable ser- 
vice. These words, 3,000 years old, thrill us still, ‘¢ Let 
the Lord do that which is good in his sight.” Such faith 
was sublime. Under such inspiration they could imagine 
the mighty men of David marching to the conflict with- 
out a tremor, knowing, as they did, that “the battle was 
not theirs, but God's.” “So, brothers,” he said, ‘ let it 
be with us. We do not know what the future has for us. 
In the fight let us bear ourselves like men. God will care 
for the issue and for us.“ Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right 7” 

THE MISSIONARY MBETING, 

On Monday evening, April 22nd, the Queen’s College 
Missionary Association held their annual convention in 
the history class room, which was crowded. Principal 
Grant occupied the chair, and after a few well chosen 
remarks called upon the Rev. John Hay, B.D., to address 
the meeting. My, Hay spoke concerning the home branch 
of the association’s work, The progress of mission sta- 
tions under the eare of the association was very marked. 
As an example of this the case of Merrickville was cited. 
The speaker referred specially to the rapid progress of 
the work during the past ten years, It has now Dr. 
Sinith and his wife in Honan, China, and five mission- 
aries in the home work. As one interested in the associ- 
ation’s welfare he wished it Godspeed. 


Rev, A. H. Scott, of Perth, presented the report of the 
foreign work, He spoke of the interest and enthusiasm 
manifested hy the students of past years in taking up 
such a work in China. The association had every reason 
to be grateful that to-day it was enabled to take such all 
active part in the evangelization of the world, He be- 
lieved the association had procured the best man possible 
—one who had taken a course in arts, medicine and theo- 
logy, as well as a special course on the eye in New York. 
He was assured that Dr. Smith and his partner in life 
would meet with success in their labor of love. 


Rev. Dr. McTavish, of Toronto, was then called upon, 
and in beginning his remarks paid a high tribute to Dr. 
Pierson’s ‘‘Crisis of Missions” as representing the work 
in all its aspects. He spoke of the opportunities for work 
and the encouragements given in it. The cause of Christ 
was advancing despite the opposition of such men as Sir 
Leopold Grittin, India, and Canon Isaac Taylor. It is 
often objected that the attention given to foreign work 
should be turned to home work, while the fact is that 
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those who are most earnest advocates of foreign missions 
are most actively engaged at home, Among other exam- 
ples he cited the noble work done in ‘Toronto by Mrs. 
Ewart and Mrs. Harvey. The prayer no longer 1s, “Lord, 
open the doors,” for all the doors are open; nor 1s it, 
“Lord, thrust forth laborers,” for there are 3,000 who 
have volunteered for service. It should rather be, ‘‘Lord, 
help me to thrust my hand into my pocket and help to 
send those who have volunteered.” 

Judge Macdonald, of Brockville, and Mr. P. C. Mac- 
treyor, B.A., of Almonte, then told of their interest in 
the mission work of the College, and expressed their 
pleasure at the general enthusiasm of the meeting. Rev, 
R. Campbell, D.D., of Montreal, and Rev. S. Childer- 
hose, B.A., of Madoe, in short, spicy addresses, concluded 
the evening’s proceedings. The missionary association 
met next morning at half-past ten o’clock and finished up 
the business connected with the present sessiom 

THE VALEDICTORIES. 

The Convocation for valedictories, etc., was held on 
Tuesday afternoon at 2:30 o’clock. There was a very 
good attendance, the gallery being especially patronized 
hy unchained students. The proceedings were opened 
with prayer by Rev. Mr. Scott, of Perth, after which the 
Chancellor introduced the valedictorians, 


VALEDICTORY IN ARTS—R, M. PHALEN, 


Farewells oveupy a prominent place among the sad and 
glad events of our existence. We say sad and glad, for 
to assume that farewells are always sad is to believe that 
we are never called upon to sever ties that are perhaps 
disagreeable to us, or to break loose from associations 
that have been other than conducive to our happiness. 
We can conceive of ‘Robinson Crusoe” when he took 
the last look at his lonely island, raising a whoop * de- 
light that would put to the blush an ordinary -Indian or 
cause the noisiest student in a street procession to turn 
rreen with envy. Then again, if the modern funny man 
is to be believed, the average husband says good-bye to 
hig mother-in-law with a thrill of joy and a feeling of 
superlative gladness which the initiated alone are capable 
of fully appreciating. Many other instances, perhaps 
not so extreme as these, might be adduced to show that 


farewells may be, and very often are, the real bright spots 


in our existence. ; 

But while this is se, we are ou the other hand fre- 
quently called upon, through the vicissitudes of ever 
varying fortune, to say farewell when the dleavest wish 
of our heart rebels against it, and sheer necessity alone 
compels us to go through the painful ordeal. Perhaps 
no nobler word picture of Robert Burns is handed down 
to us than that which portrays him standing as he 
thought for the last time on the shores of his much-loved 
Scotland, and through a mist of tears and oppressed with 
heart-breaking grief, saying, 

“ Farewell, old Coila’s hills and dales, 
Her heathy moors and winding vales, 


Pen Ts eS a tS 8 ee, 


The place where fancy loves to rove, 
Pursuing past unhappy loves, 

Farewell, my friends, farewell, my foes, 
My peace with these, my love with those, 
The bursting tears my heart declare, 
Farewell, the bonny banks of Ayr.” 

This was the cry of & manly heart, when asked to 
part from friends whom he had Jearned to love, to 
sever friendships, o¥ rather companionships, which 
were dear to him as life itself, and to go forth into the 
unknown and untried future friendless and alone.  Seot- 
land was dear to Burns, and Scotland he could not think 
of parting from without finding the scalding tears cours- 
ing down his cheeks. This intense love for country, for 
community, for home, kindred and friends, is one of the 
most redeeming traits in the otherwise irregular character 
of Burns, His tears on this occasion are not to us a sign 
of weakness, but rather of strength, for only the strong 
man is capable of deep feeling. 

We, the class of ’89, desire this afternoon to unbottle 
the phial in which these tears of Burns have been handed 
down to us, not that we, like him, should weep, but that 
we should at least as we are about to say farewell to our 
Alma Mater, catch somewhat of the spirit which these 
tears embody, the spirit of loving regret and genuine 
sorrow, that circumstances force us to say good-bye to 
all the associations and Joving ties which have held us 
willing captives to ow Alma Mater for the last four 
years. : 

We know full well that to a casual observer who does 
not know the inner feelings of the average student, our 
adieu to-day may appear to be one of greater gladness 
than sadness. Ah! but deny us not our little season of 
gladness. The big sorrow will come later, and all too 
soon, When convocation is over and the crowd of beau- 
tiful ladies and passable gentlemen dispersed, and we 
come to the full realization of the fact that we have been 
kindly yet firmly thrust from the uest in which we have 
been nurtured to make our own way in the big world, 
then, and perhaps not till then, shall we fully realize the 
great place our Alma Mater occupied in our affections 
and the many cherished relations about to be lost to us, 
which cluster round her revered halls. Sorrow is the 
sister of joy, and the student who perhaps appears most 
hilarious at present will, ere many days be past, find 
himself longing, perchance with tears, for the tender grace 
of his dead college days. We cannot think of him as 
less 2 man or more incapacitated for the faithful perfor- 
mance of life’s duties because he may feel as we have 
described. 

But the lines of joy and sorrow must converge, at least 
on the day of graduation, for every student, and for us in 
common with others : sorrow that college days are over, 
but joy because our benign mother is about to enroll our 
names among those of her worthy sons. Then again this 
is a day of joyfuluess for us, because it marks our 
triumphs over many difficulties, difficulties which we 
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have not always met in the spirit of Caesar, when he 
could say veni, vidi, vici. Perhaps in many instances we 
could more truthfully say veni, vidi, vietus sum. Yet we 
hope that even from our failures we have learned whole- 
some lessons which will profit us in the after time. Yes, 
we stand here to-day glad that our course of study, in so 
far as it was mixed up with the unpleasant and we would 
almost say unprofitable system of cram and final exam- 
inations, is, for most of us at least, & thing of the past. 
Some of us, it is true, may be so glad to get rid of eram 
and final examinaticns that we shall henceforth not do 
much more in the line of study. ‘Io such we would say, 
our present educative system, with its trying terminal 
examinations, prizes and medals, is particularly framed 
to meet your case. You need a goad to urge you on, and 
thege ave the goads which our teachers and professors 
adopt. But just here comes in the evils of the system, 
for the man who studies faithfully with a view to pre- 
paring himself as thoroughly as possible for the duties of 
life, will be called upon to answer to the prod in common 
with the dull, lazy ass who will not move without it. 
We are glad, then, that we are from under this goad, 
and that now we shall be able to study a subject closely 
without being distracted by the looming apparition of a 
final examination, or urged to efforts beyond our powers 
by the thought of possessing a medal. But we have 
other than selfish causes for joy to-day. Our dear old 
Alma Mater has given us great cause for rejoicing by the 
energetic efforts she has recently made to lead the van in 
higher education in Canada. No longer, we are devoutly 
glad to say, shall the oft-times supercilious student of 
Toronto University be excused for his ignorance if, in all 
the innocence of his heart, he asks whether or not Queen’s 
has degree-conferring powers. Our new calendar, scat- 
tered throughout the length and breadth of this country, 
will show all intelligent people that Queen’s possesses 
the power in a pre-eminent degree, in fact that she has 
so far soarel to the heights of presumption as to think of 
conferring the degrees Ph. D. and D.Sc. It gives us 
unqualified delight to note these signs of progress in our 
Alma Mater. And this delight is intensified by the 
thought that we have the men and money in Queen’s to 
make these sweeping changes in her curriculum a telling 
reality in the educational life of this Canada of ours. 
Weare only sorry that many of us will not be privileged 
directly to benefit by this infusion of new brain power, 
and the consequent degree of new life, which have been 
added to the work of our University. 

We hail with gladness the greater scope and thorough- 
ness which recent changes have made possible in some 
other very important classes in our curriculum. These 
changes must mean increased diligence on the part of 
those who aspire in the future to the high position of 
graduates of Queen’s. In this increased diligence, how- 
ever, directed by able and sympathetic professors, we see 


the prospect of Queen’s becoming even greater than she 
at present is. 


And now we must, even at the risk of being hackneyed 
in our style, turn to say a few words of farewell, to 
our professors in particular. We part from you with 
regret, not because you are professors, for no student 
feels regret in parting with a mere professor any more 
than the laborer feels regret in parting with the machines 
which have aided him in his work, but because we have 
found in you men in the truest sense of that word, Your 
superior learning and experience you have not used in 
the way of making us more keenly feel our defects and 
inferiority. In your most exacting demands as professors 
we have sought and generally found your sympathy as 
fellow-men. You did not Jook upon us, and therefore 
did not treat us, as inanimate lumps of clay in the hands 
of a potter. Recognizing your own separate individual- 
ity, you were willing to concede a like privilege to us. 
Your object then as teachers was not to develop in your 
students reproductions of yourselves or any other man, 
but to show to each the most successful line along which 
he could realize the best that was in him, consistently 
with his individual peculiarities. Then outside of your 
class work you were not so awfully unbending and dig- 
nified as not to notice your students when meeting them. 
Your kind nod of recognition was always appreciated, 
Then your warm, friendly hand-shake, which we have 
been privileged to receive when returning to our work in 
the autumn, although perhaps a seemingly small thing to 
you, meant much to us, It gave us the impression that 
you were again glad to help us through another session’s 
work, while it made us more willing than ever to be 
helped by such men, We have heard uncomplimentary 
remarks made at your expense by the students and per- 
haps by ourselves ; but we have also heard praise lavishly 
poured out upon you, the latter being usually very large- 
ly in the ascendant. The proportion between the praise 
and blame which we have heard visited upon your heads 
was generally fixed by the degree of sympathetic good 
nature or cross-grained peevishness which you infused 
into your class work. ‘That you were firm, yet consider: 
ate, in your demands for honest work we thank you. It 
has been beneficial to us. But that you at any time 
showed that the work done was more important in your 
eyes than the class who did the work, we do not thank 
you, for to such impressions, if they ever did arise, We 
can trace no good results, 

At your homes we have always found a true welcome, 
and this to students in a strange city means much. We 
are, though students, social animals, and that you were 
so kind as to recognize this we feel thankful, Your 
welcome was always natural and free from that lofty 
condescension shown by the superior to the inferior, 4 
condescension which must always be gall and wormwood 
to any free-spirited individual, be he student or mechanic, 
literate or illiterate. Yes, we thank you to-day for 
treating us like men, both in your capacity as professors 
and in your social relations with us—thank you that you 
always gave us credit for the possession of sufficient 
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common sense to know and keep our own place, without 
resorting to that contemptible and unmanly way of 
teaching us the lesson, viz., by snubs and high, cold 
looks. You have most effectually taught us that the 
truest way to retain one’s own manhood is to be ever 
ready to acknowledge the manhood of others. MN e hope 
you will not think us presumptuous in speaking as we 
have. We can feel the pulse of the students : we know, 
therefore, that much of the success of any university 
ity of feeling existing he- 


must depend upon the cordial : ; 
Believing this, then, 


tween the students and professors. 
we have no hesitation in saying that though in the years 
to come you will most assuredly be remembered for your 
eminent abilities by the class of ’89, yet on the tablets of 
enduring memory which live in the heart as a secret re- 
cess, your image as sympathetic, helpful men will be 
indelibly retained, when as mere professors you are rele- 
gate to the shades of forgetfulness. 

But now turn we in sadness, and with many, fond re- 
grets, to say good-bye to this good old timestone city. 
We have nothing but good words for Kingston and its 
people. We have found the city beautiful for situation 
and its inhabitants all that the people of such a matter- 
of-fact, substantial old city should be. Common sense in 
all their dealings, yet hospitable and free in their manner 
to students to a degree to which our words cannot do 
justice. If any of our class leave Kingston without hav- 
ing fully worn off that rusticity of speech and manner 
which no doubt sometimes characterized us, it has not 
been through lack of delicate and considerate attention 
from the good cultured people of Kingston. We would 
like to abide with you always, to be known as citizens in 
your midst. Were we, therefore, M.D.’s we would im- 
mediately after graduation hang out our shingle in poms 
conspicuous part of your city, and after a few weeks 
practice expect to wear a silk hat and drive with a jehu- 
like speed in a convenient two-whecler through your 
principal streets, to give the public the impression that 
we were doing a rushing business, But we are not 
M.D.’s and it doth not yet appear to some of us perhaps 
what we may eventually be. We shall, pac 
believe, be fulfilling the highest expectation of our ; ani 
Mater, professors, and good friends of oe - 
strive by God’s help to be men. Our ee e a ; 
we offer the good people of Kingston for t : ee 
genuine pleasme which their kind attentions have infused 
into the four years’ course which we have just completed, 

To the students we are leaving to succeed us we have 
not much to say. We are glad to know that we leave 
many more to succed us than have preceded ty glad to 
know that the coming students will find in Queen's 
broader and better opportunities TOE development as the 
years go by. To you students with whom we are im- 
mediately acquainted is entrusted the honor of the college 
for the coming three years at least. Be faithful, we 
would say, faithtul in your studies, faithful on the cam- 
pus,. faithful in the Alma Mater, and we would almost 
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say faithful, at least we would say enthusiastic, in blow- 
ing your tin horns and kazoos in the gallery daring Con- 
vocation gatherings. We know you, boys of the first, 
second and third years, for thanks to the admirable sys- 
tem prevailing at Queen’s, no hard and fast lines of 
demarcation separate one year trom another, Yes, we 
know you and respect you, and this being so, we can 
safely entrust matters to you for the future. We are 
sovry to leave you as you will be sorry to leave your 
fellows when your turn comes. We have had our dis- 
agreements, both within and without the Alma Mater, 
yet in the midst of all we have retained a mutual respect 
and tender regard for each other, and can pray fervently 
that it may be our privilege through the coming years to 
meet under auspices a8 agreeable as those which sur- 
rounded our life when we sang together in the corridors 
of ow: dear old Alma Mater, “ Queen's College is a Jolly 
Home.” 


VALEDIUTORY IN DIVINUTY-—C, J, CAMERON, M.A, 


Mr. Chancellor, Mo. Vice-Chancellor, Gentlemen of Conro- 
cation, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The graduating class in Divinity is naturally anxi- 
ous that to-day, as it looks, as students, for the last 
time upon these dear old walls, its valedictorian 
should give expression to the feelings which, like Banquo, 
« bodiless and unbidden,” vise up before them to adda 
new charm or a light touch of regret to the pleasure of 
the hour. And so, taught from my earliest recollections 
that poetry is the highest expression.of human thought, I 
have concluded that it, and it alone, could adequately 
convey the mingling emotions which master them to-day. 
Of all the various gems of genius which have charmed 
the world for ages, it seems probable that no one better 
voices their sentiments to old Queen’s at this time than 
the well known and yet ever beautiful quatrain-— 

“The rose is red, 
The violet’s blue ; 
Sugar is sweet— 
And so are you!” 
Gentlemen may smile —but if this is not a fair expression 
of the sentiments of the Divinity class to Queen’s, they 
are at perfect liberty to consider it—to quote the diplo- 
matic language of the Principal—as an expression of their 
affection for ‘some of the friends of Queen’s.” And if 
they still persist in thinking that the poetry inadequately 
voices their affection for either the one or the other, I can 
only say that I shall try yet again ere I have taken my 
seat, and if I fail this time they must e’en give it tongue 
themselves, 

The graduation day of a University is always a time of 
interest to all men who have at heart the welfare of their 
country. It is a field day for the veteran—a time in 
which those who have taken part in the life of the nation 
-—_-who have served as private or commander in her ‘* bat- 
tles, sieges, fortunes”—and who carry, it may be, upon 
their brows or upon their hearts, the scars of many & 
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well-fought field or many a hard-won fight—come down 
to look upon the raw recruits who are coming forth at the 
country’s call to fill the ranks of the recreant or the 
dead, and judge of the fitness or incapacity of the sons 
to take upon them the burdens which for many a long 
year their fathers have so well sustained. Ah, yes— 
graduation day means more than a mere going forth from 
one class room to another and a larger one——more than a 
mere parting from those , 


“« Whom we have only known to love — 
And loved to know ”— 
more than merely another son sent forth into the world 
well equipped for the struggle, to lift the mother or the 
father or the family a step higher in the way of comfort 
or social standing, or a step nearer to the luxuries which 
have become so negessary to those who have 
‘‘ fed on the roses and lain on the lilies of life.” 

It is important to the individual—it is of moment to 
the family—-but to the narion it is a thing of life or 
death ! : 

It means the sending forth of a band of young men who 
will strengthen the hands of evil or of good —who will 
make the hard task which those who are toiling for her 
‘welfare have before them yet harder, or who will cast 
into the scales on the side of Right that inestimable 
influence which youth, energy, enthusiasm, faith have 
given them—and nerve with a cheer the hands already 
trembling and the hearts already faint with ‘the heat 
and burden of the day.” 

Itis important as a day of results, first, to the graduate 
himself. Consciously or unconsciously, he reviews the 
work done by him during his four or seven years’ course, 
and the review shows him how far his work has been a 
failure and how far a success. Read rightly, faithfully, 
conscientiously, it will nerve him for the work that lies 
before him—it will guard him against the errors that are 
behind him—it will give him courage for the efforts of 
the future. 

What it has taught him he alone knows-—not the Col- 
lege Don, not the Faculty, not the Senate, but himself. 
And if we venture toread aloud some of the lessons which 
experience has borne in upon us, we believe that the 
boys, whom—with all the little differences of opinion 
that have existed between us—we still love, will receive 
‘the little that we have to offer them in the same spirit in 
which it is given, as a symbol of our common struggles, 
our common hopes, our common aims, and as a token, 
however slight, of that imperishable fraternity that ex- 
ists, and must exist forever, between all the sons of 
Queen’s! And so we say— : 

HAVE LOFTY IDEALS, 


Not every man who has them is great, but no man is 
great who has them not. I know—no one better—that 
there is nothiug mote prosaic and practical than the con- 
stant grind of college work. I know, no one better, that 
the student’s heart yearns, when he is overwhelmed with 














toil, for a word of sympathy and encouragement from 
those who are qualified, by their broader experience and 
their supposed wider Christian life, to be able and willing 
to give it tohim. And I also know—no one better-—-that 
for the most part he looks for it in vain. Is it wonderful, 
then, that some of us have learnt to appreciate to the full 
the worth and beauty of the Laureate’s words—- 


‘* Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still !” 


But all this isa mean to an end. Disappointed in the 
practical, the student turns naturally for comfort and 
hope to the ideal ; and if only his ideals be high enough, 
and his efforts to their attainment strenuous enough, he 
will, by the force of that “divinity that stirs within 
him,” rise superior to all circumstance and compel the 
recognition which mediocrity is ever so slow to give. 

Live with good and great men. 

We do not mean in the social and _ political sphere. 
This is a part, but only a very small part, of the life of 
the individual. You may be of that cynical disposition 
which takes small pleasure in the latest style of spring 
bonnets, the newest thing in cuts, or the last shade of 
dress goods. It may not be Paradise for you to gossip 
for hours over the next wedding—the beauty of the bride 
or the terror of the groom. This is, in all probability, 
due to a defect in the constituent elements of your nature 
—but there are all kinds and conditions of men, and you 
may be one of this kind. You may not be beside your- 
self with joy at the defeat or election of the Grit or Tory 
candidate in the Island of Anticosti. 
so far as Carlyle, and hold that you are a unit in a popu- 
lation of 25,000,000-—mostly fools, 

But all this is a matter of small importance, It is the 
inner life that makes the individual, — 


“ The soul is its own place, and of itself 
Can make a heaven of hell—a hell of heaven.” 


Aman may live with poachers, tapsters, flunkeys, aud 
yet, with Shakespeare, swing the world behind him. 

See the good in all literatures, philosophies, reli- 
gions, The effect of University life should be to give you 
culture, and culture consists in the acquaintance with, 
and appreciation of, the thoughts and lives of all other 
civilizations as truly as your own, 

When you see this good, usr rt. We are told that 
the pulpit has lost its hold upon the race. If this be so, 
it is the fault, not of the faith behind the pulpit, but of 
the man init. There must be a progression in the pulpit 
as truly asin the state. Itis the task and privilege of 
the minister to adapt himself to the circumstances by 
which he is surrounded. If men will persist in using the 
phraseology and the forms of thought of a century ago, 
they have no right to expect the indulgence of those that 
hear them. Did the daily press act upon this principle, 
the minister in question would, in all human probability, 
be the first to object, and he would likely object pretty 
dogmatically, too. For the Theology of the past I have 


You may even go 








the utmost veneration and respect ; for jts methods of 
expression, as applied to our time, none at all. 

Tf there is a failure in pulpit power it js because the 
minister is afraid of his people. 
Paul's words of being ‘act. things to ALL men,” and 
when he pats this or that vice on the shoulder he thinks 
that he is a second Pauk 
delusion. And the wondrous part of it is that he is the 


only one who does so. This was not the spirit of Paul ; 


it was not the spirit of Stephen ; it was not the spirit of | 


the Prophets of old ; it was not the spirit of Christ. He 
is not really aiming at playing the part of Paul; he is 
Such a course is not expedient. It 


after popularity. 
Such a course is not 


means in every case a life failure. 
long possible. The past teaches—so clearly that be who 
ruus may read—that the great men of the earth—the 
men who have, by sheer intellectuality, moral force or 
divine power-—and all ministers should be such—lifted 
the world up from the plane of the lower to the higher, 
and swung the ages after them—were men, who not only 
were not popular, bub were ofttimes the objects of its 
hate and scorn, ‘ 

I have read many a life of the past; I have conned 
with pleasure many a deep thought and wise saying of 
the mighty spirits who ‘‘are not, because God took 
them” ; [have studied the literatures of many languages ; 
but I have yet to know a master spirit of any clime or 
time who did not find in his own bitter experience the 
truth of the words that were first applied to the central 
Personality of the ages—“ He came unto His own, and 
His own received him not.” 

What shall we say of Galileo and the reception which 
the world gave him? ‘“ Recantation or death "And 
yet he spoke the truth. 

What shall we say of the discoverer of the circulation 
of the blood—-the immortal Harvey? Did the men of his 
time acknowledge the truth and worth of his discovery 
and crown him with immortelles? Let the records of his 
struggles answer you ! 

And so it has been in every department of thought and 
life. ‘The history of all literature isan almost unbroken 
record of earthly failure, of unpopularity, and—of divine 
success. 

And so we say, if the pulpit power is failing in its 
search for popularity, it deserves to fail, A minister has 
nothing to do with popularity. He has to reckon, not 
with man, but with God, 

And go the class of ’89 offers you as part of its closing 
words, that which expresses its own faith—Let popu- 
lavity go ! 


“To thine own self be true ! 
And it must follow as the night the day 
Thou canst not then be false to any man,” 


Tt does not lie in the power of man to make or mar 
your life. Never mind the past—it is behind you. Re- 
call it only to spur you on to greater and nobler efforts. 


He takes to himself ; 


He is laboving under a trifling 
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The future is before you. Dwell on it only as a time in 
which to realize the results of the work you do to-day. 
| As this,is, so shall that be—yet in larger meagure—more 
of good or wore of evil. 
i “Phe Present! Ah, the mightiest mind 
Holds only that ! We may not see 
The dim days, or the undetined 
{ And unformed ages yet to be. 
Enough for us that if we do 
| The present deed that should be done, 
The Three shall open to your view -— 
Past, Present, Futnre—One |” 


Ladies of Kingston : 

For all the many and generous expressions of kindness 
| Which you have given us during owr residence in this 
city, we are deeply grateful. The class which I represent 
appewr's to be solicitous that I should not close this part 
of iny valedictory without quoting to you, in their name, 
| words with which they appear to think you very familiar, 
and which they certainly know perfectly. They will 
need modification for the occasion :-~ 


“Good night ! Good night ! Parting is such sweet sor- 
row 
| That we could say ‘ Good night’ until to-morrow.” 


Gentlemen of the University ¢ 

In our days it is thought that the sole necessary quali- 
fications of a good teacher are knowledge of a given sub- 
ject and a greater or less ability to impart that knowledge 
to others. Anything beyond this—as, for example, 
adaptability to the natures and sympathy with the aspi- 
rations of students—is mere sentiment, and as such value- 
less to hard-healed, practical men, ‘The gentlemen are 
wise—intensely wise, and practical—very practical ; and 
yet some of us have a dim sort of a recollection of a man 
whose name should be uttered and heard with reverence 
in a place like this—of one who completed the first step 
in the line of a Federated Empire—of one who was hard- 
headed enough to checkmate Gortschakof¥ apd Bismarck, 
the mightiest diplomats of Europe, and practical enough 
to place a coronet upon his own brow while he set the 
tiara of empire upon the forehead of his Queen—of Ben- 
jamin D'Tsracli, in short, who said that the secret of his 
suceess lay in the apprehension of the truth that ‘Senti- 
ment was the first principle of empire.” 





The success, gentlemen, of your work, like the Kingdom 
of Heaven, be it said with reverence, ‘ cometh sob with 
observation.” It does not depend merely upon your 
knowledge of a given subject or your ability to impart 
that knowledge to your students; many men have this, 
It does not depend merely upon your giving them living 
examples of wisdom, integrity, truth. There are many 
such examples. Jt does not depend solely upon your 
intellectuality or your moral worth. These are all good 
—are very good ; but they are good only as being part 
and parcel of something infinitely. higher and better, 
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You have to deal not only with the class, but with the 


individual. And upon your treatment of the individual 
will depend largely—more largely than you may think or 
T can tell—the true and abiding success of your work. 
You are wise, and your wisdom will win much for you, 
It may garb your name and presence with dignity. It 
may: inspire with reverence your pupils. It may awaken 
their admiration, but it will never win their love. With 
one word of kindness, a single expression of sympathy, 
you may do more in five minutes than all that you have 
done ina decale—more work, a higher work, a greater 
work. What do I care for the teazhing of a man whose 
every action shows that it is a matter of infinite indiffer- 
enze to him whether my life isa blessing to my country 
oracurse! Itis not merely knowledge that we want — 
we can dig ont knowledge for ourselves. We want our 
characters moulded, shaped, purified, impressed by those 
who are older than ourselves, and who know by practical 
experience the difficulties which we shall meet in the 
walks of life. We have read history badly if we have 
not yet discovered how little it takes to make or mara 
life--how narrow the line between the sinner and the 
saint, between the immortal patriot and the equally 
immortal traitor. 
~ know, sir, of no way of judging of the future but by 
the past. And, judging by the past, the stains on the 
pages of human history are to be traced for the most part 
no more to the natural depravity of the individual sinner 
than to the unnatural brutality of the should-be saint, 
What has been is, and will be. Envy, jealousy, igno- 
rance on the part of the moral majority, and rnin of 
body, wreck of soul, and ofttimes national dishonor are 
the fruits. An unjust censure by George Washington 
—a censure which was the outcome of the jealousy and 
hate of lesser minds—-and Benedict Arnold, the hero of 
Quebev, the patriot of Saratoga, goes forth to the world 
for all time as ‘Arnold, the traitor !” 

That censure was a trifle? Yes, a trifle to the men 
who inspired it—a trifle, it may be, to the man that 
uttered it—but that trifle broke the heart and wrecked 
the life of the man upon whom it was inflicted—that trifle 
brought shame and infamy upon a name that would have 
shone like burnished gold upon the records of a people, and 
would have been, but for that trifle, to all succeeding 
years 

‘A name not casting shadow anyways, 

But gilt and girt about with light and wine ; 
A name for men to dream of in dark days, 
And take for sun when no sun seemed to shine.” 

That trifle changed history then, and such trifles are 
changing history to-day. And so I say that it is the 
trifles that make the epochs, and it is only by the con- 
sideration of such trifles that a teacher has claim to our 
veneration and respect. 

Some such teachers we have had here, And for these 
men, while the heart throbs or the memory lives, the 
class of ’89 will have only the most pleasant recollections 





—the highest veneration and the most unalloyed respect. 
And so, farewell, O Queen’s ! 

For thee our hopes are high, our fears few, our doubts 
none. Strong in the faith which they must needs possess 
who have been for seven years partakers of thine inner 


; life, we go forth from thy gates with full confidence that 


those whom we leave behind us—to whom we now give 
over the sacred heritage which we in turn received—will 
guard as the apple of their eye—as a sacred thing—thy 
stainless honor; and believing that, when they stand 
where we to-day are, they will bequeath it, with a yet 
diviner lustre, to other and to younger hands. May thy 
paths, which have often been compassed about with 
clouds, with darkness, with doubt—which have run 
under starless skies and beside troubled waters—move 
henceforth along in easy and ever-upward course! M ay 
the stars of night smile dowa upon thee from the depths 
of the infinite calm above! May the sun in its meridian 
lighten up thy way—tlowers bloom about thy path— 
brave sons walk with thee to bear thy burdens—wise 
minds and strong hands direct thy goings—until, in the 
fulfilment of thy fate, thou prove thyself a sign set for 
the rise of many in Israel—a centre of light and wisdom, 
one of the imperishable pillars upon which shall rest the 
glory of our country’s Future ! 
THE PRINCIPAL'S ADDRESS. 

Principal Grant then addressed the assembly as fol- 
lows : 

Mr. Chancellor, Members of Convocation, Ladies andl Gen- 
tlemen : 

In the programme of our “‘commencement” proceedings 
my address was put down for this afternoon, because fea- 
tures connected with to-morrow’s convocation threatened 
to lengthen it, and it was felt desirable to divide the 
business, even at the expense of encroaching on the time 
set apart for the valedictories. A sense of duty and of 
courtesy therefore constrains me to be brief. 

This time last year I was in Oxford, where I had the 
pleasure of addressing the students ot Mansfield College, 
and of seeing, under the guidance of Principal Fairbairn, 
the wonders and some of the men of the University. Its 
heads and graduates, I may say, never speak of it as 
“this great University,” and when a stranger ventures 
on a compliment they laughingly disclaim it or seriously 
acknowledge their shortcomings. At this distance, how- 
ever, I can venture to tell you that there can be only one 
Oxford and one Cambridge. We may have in Canada 
what will suit most of our young men better. No doubt 
of that. But we cannot have these. When I visit coun- 
tries like the expanding states to the south, or the cities 
under the Southern Cross, whose growth has been still 
more rapid, and guides point out to me some new stately 
college hall or richly endowed university, I always say to 
mnyself, ‘There is no reason why we may not have a8 
good as that in Canada, and we shall have it, too, as the 
country grows older.” But a different feeling comes over 
one as he walks through the gardens of Magdalen, or 
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hears the thunders of the Sheldonian, oF worships in 

King's College Chapel, Wordsworth’s ode mingling with 

the music of the “scanty band of white-robed scholars.” 

You cannot duplicate the Bodlein, You cannot give an 

order for the memories of a thousand years. The pre- 

cious possessions of the British Kmpire are stored there. 
They are there for us. They are our cradle, our birth- 
right, our heirlooms. They are not to be bought or 
stolen. Barnum could buy Jumbo, but not these, and as 
for stealing, the world has pronounced righteous judg- 
ment on the carrying away to London of the Elgin mar- 
bles, and Napoleon's pillage of museums, as it has on the 
looting of the Emperor of China’s summer palace.. 

While in Oxford I did not forget the Convocation of 
Queen’s, and when the Chancellor cabled me that it was 
a success I felt that I could leave England with a» light 
heart. When,‘ months afterwards, I read in New Zealand 
the generous references that had been made by students 
and other speakers to the Principal’s efforts and services, 
my heart warmed within me, and an old vow was re- 
sworn to dedicate all that J am, or have, to making this 
university worthy of its sons and of Canada. This vow, 
thanks to you and those whom you represent, is no longer 
a burden. It was indeed something terrible when it 
meant, in part at least, asking others for money. I tried 
to bear it then smilingly, for grumbling never yet helped 
any one, and people therefore thought that it was quite a 
pleasure to me—a pleasure which, however, few asked to 
share—proof, surely, that human nature is not as selfish 
as it is supposed to be. No; it was a yoke that pressed 
on me every moment, and galled. Now, thank God, I 
am free of it, and free to devote myself to wok formerly 
dreamed about. ‘Theesuccess of the Jubilee Fund has 
made Queen’s safe. Remember, it has done nothing 

‘more. Extension is imperatively demanded in different 
directions, and I invite the attention of intelligent men 
anit women to these opportunities for investment. Equip- 
ment that was considered adequate for a University on 
any part of this continent a quarter of a century ago is 
now laughed at. Let there be no mistake on this point, 
and let our friends who have done little or nothing as yet 
for our last effort make Dr. Smith’s work as light as 
possible. They have an inducement now. They know 
that the future of Queen’s is secured, and it is for them 
to determine whether it shall do its work on a small scale 
or on one commensurate with the time and with the 
efforts that some have made. 

Tam thus led to give a brief report of the Jubilee Fund, 
and I can do so with peculiar pleasure. A year ago last 
month it was announced that the minimum sum required, 
viz., $250,000, had been guaranteed, and that, according 
to the terms of subscription, interest would be expected 
if the principal were not paid. Now the Treasurer is 
able to report that $96,000 has been sent in to him, and 
that, of the nine or ten thousand of interest due on the 
balance, about $8,000 has been paid, a sum more than 
equal to what we formerly got from the five years’ 





| type and free from bondage 


scheme. In other words, nine-tenths of the whole amount 
subscribed has been paid in full, or in the form of the 
first year’s interest, and of part of the tenth still unpaid 
we by no means despaiv. The total cost of obtaining this 
quarter of a million was $082! I make no comment in 
this report, and draw no moral, That may well be left 
to others. The graduates and friends of Queen’s sacrifice 
willingly for a cause they deem of sufficient importance, 
but they have no desire to talk of their sacrifices. The 
cause is the highest possible development and enrichment 
of the life of the nation. They believe that no nation can 
along the lines of education of the best 
of every kind. No matter 
how good the native stock of a people may be, it requires 
the best kind of cultivation. To this end the wisdom of 
the past and the resources of the present must be laid 
under tribute. ‘The best efforts of all are needed, and 
should he welcomed. It is therefore matter of regret 
that there should be any lack of unity in this high work. 
Red-tape, doctrinaire conceptions, prejudices and pride 
are all out of place. The thing to be, aimed at is the 
organization of our best educational forces so that there 
may be no schism in the body politic, but harmonious 
action everywhere. This is what we long for, though we 
declined to have anything to do with a scheme that 
looked like organization, but that to us meant absorption. 
Thit it was so intended is indeed becoming evident to 
the people generally. They see now that we have always 
aimed at unity and rational development, but that our 
proposals, even for consultation, are declined. I must be 
allowed to express my ‘lisappointment at the language of 
the Minister of Education in bringing down the corres- 
pondence on matriculation at the close of the session. 
The charges against the department and the Senate of 
the Provincial University were tacitly adwitted. All 
that was said, however, so far as reported, was to call 
attention from the point at iesue by an observation which 
may or may not be correct, but which was irrelevant. 
The Universities, the House was informed, would not be 
likely to surrender their power of holding’ their own 
matriculation examinations. What steps, may T ask, 
have been taken to ascertain the mind of the Universities? 
Is it proposed to surrender all power to the department, 
as at present constituted, or to a body that would rvepre- 
sent the best educational thought and experience of the 
country? Everything would depend on that, and that 
could be ascertained only by a conference, like the one 
called to consider the question of federation, and which 
its promoters consider to have been useful, while it cost 
the department nothing. Another conference might well 
be called, on the same economical conditions, to consider 
the possibility of a rational and uniform matriculation 
examination. The erude conception of gathering all col. 
leges into. one place may, I think, now be dismissed, 
But the point the Minister was cafled upon to refer to 
was something quite different from departmental central- 
ization. He had years ago announced himself in favor of 
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a common matriculation, and hoped that the four univer 
sities would accept this policy, promising that if they did 
the department would conduct the examination free of 
expense. Three of the Universities did accept, and the 
fourth refused. He, as an acknowledgment, now pays 
the expenses, not of the three, but of the fourth The 
only explanation of this method of pressing a policy and 
keeping a promise is that chartered Universities are to be 
‘treated with injustice unless they surrender their inde- 
penitence, Their money, it would seem, must also be 
surrendered. A little newsprper, supposed to voice the 
ruling policy, has recently declared that ‘ Queen’s must 
hand over her endowment to the Government before she 
can be allowed to co-operate in improving public eduea- 
tion.” ‘he sweet reasonableness of this doctrine every 
free man must admit. The regard for the educational 
interests of the Province is manifest. It is enough, how- 
ever, to say at present that any ministry that asserted it 
openly would not live long in a civilized country, and 
that the institution that preached it would be its own 
worst enemy. Fancy a newspaper in Massachusetts de- 
claring that Harvard, Boston, Amherst and Williams 
must hand over their endowments to the Government 
before they could he allowed to co-operate in improving 
public education! That Cornell, Columbia, and other 
Universities in New York must also commit the happy 
despatch! That Oxford, Cambridge, London, ‘and the 
Scottish Universities must go and do likewise! Enough 
on this snbject. I apologize for the digression. More 
detailed treatment is needed, and I have promised to 
give that at a special meeting of the University Council, 
to be held next month. 

One word more in acknowledgment of the liberality of 
our graduates and benefactors. Nothing binds men to- 
gether so much as common action, of an unselfish kind, 
voluntarily undertaken towards the attainment of a high 
ideal. We, being many, have thus been made one. Other 
Universities have received large sums from a few wealthy 
donors in one locality, Our friends are in every part of 
the country, and of every religious denomination. Their 
action has consolidated them and us into an organism, 
closely united like a family. Into this family you gentle- 
men, who are to be laureated to-morrow, will enter. I 
can wish for you nothing better than the family spirit. 
The graduates and students are the strength of any uni- 
versity, and its best representatives to the general com- 
munity. Let those who go from us, even for one short 
Summer, remember that the reputation of their Alma 
Mater is entrusted to them, 

. THE LAUREATION, 

The final day at last came when the succeasful students 
Were to receive their reward in the skape of degrees, and 
at 2 p.m. an excited crowd had assembled outside the 
main entrance, which was for some reason or another 
closed. When it was opened, however, one grand rush 
filled the hall, the students oceupying the gallery, where 
they conscientiously endeavored to rigidly observe the 








rules as laid down in the last number of the JouRNAL, 
and in a great measure they succeeded gloriously. The 
platform was well filled with professors, trustees, niem- 
bers of the Council, graduates and friends of Queen’s, 
among whom we noticed Rev. Dr. Smith, general secre- 
tary; Rev. Dr. Wardrope, of Guelph ; Rev. D. J. Mac- 
donnell, Toronto; John R. Lavell, B.A., Smmith’s Falls ; 
Rev. A. H. Scott, Perth; Dr. Bolter, Stirling; A. T. 
Drummond, Esy., Montreal; D. B. McLennan, Q.C., 
Cornwall; Bev. Dr. Campbell, Montreal; Rev. James 
Gray, Stirling; Dr AL P. Knight; Prof. Waddell, 
R.M.C.; George Y. Chown, B.A.; R. W. Shannon, M.As5 
Rev. Dr. McTavish, Lindsay ; John Hay, B.D., Camp- 
bellford ; and many others, 

The Principal, addressing those present, referred to the 
fact that on Tuesday the term for which Chancellor 
Fleming had been elected expired, and announced that 
the popular Chancellor had been elected again, (Cheers.) 
He then proceeded to install him. This ceremony was 
brief, the Chancellor undertaking, ‘in the strength (iod 
has given him, to defend the College and protect its 
rights.” Then there was more applause, and the irre- 
pressibles in the gallery sang that old song which, on so 
many similar occasions, has done duty, ‘For he’s a jolly 
good fellow.” Mr. (leo, Chown, B.A., of Kingston, and 
Mr. J. R. Lavell, B.A., of Smith’s Falls, placed the robes 
of office upon Chancellor Fleming’s shoulders, notwith- 
standing the fact that they were informed that the Chan- 
cellor could put on ‘his own duds,” 

The Chancellor then made an interesting address. He 
said that he accepted the duties and responsibilities of 
the high position conscious that the authorities would 
accept his earnest efforts to discharge its obligations. He 
would again look for the indulgence and support hitherto 
invariably received. He was delighted to see the Prin- 
cipal back again and to express the common sentiment of 
all present, and of every one of the many friends of 
Queen’s throughout the country, in hoping that his re- 
stored health would enable him to continue for many 
years the noble work he has undertaken. 

Reference was made to the visit of the Governor-Gen- 
eral and the manner of his reception, His Excellency 
has expressed his deep interest in the University, and has 
stated his intention of offering a scholarship of $75 for 
competition. ‘Within the last few months we have lone 
an old and true friend in the death of Mr. John var 
ruthers,” said the Chancellor. ‘* We hoped that his life 
might have been spared for him .to take part in laying 
the foundation stone of the Science Hall, which is to bear 
his name ; it has been decreed otherwise. his hal! will 
be a lasting memorial of his worth and of the aid he has 
generously given. Efforts were made so that the foun- 
dation stone could be laid during Convocation week, but 
this preliminary work has been deferred from unavoidable 
circumstances.” 

The Trustees having determined to issue a dvomsday 
book much material has been colleeted by Rev. Dr. Wil- 





liamson. The book will contain the names of every 


individual who has, from time to time, aided in the endow- 
ed important facts in 


Dr. Williamson 


ment, and in it will also be chronicl 
relation to the history of the University. 
has prepared an appropriate introduction embracing the 
narrative of the preliminary proccedings from 1831 to 
the date of the Royal Charter, 16th October, 184, with 
records of the founders and first benefactors, some of 
whom are still alive. It is contempl 
following chapters : 

1. Introductory —1831 to 1841. 

2. Comprising events from the date of the Royal Char- 


ter to the purchase of the Summer Hill propeity-and the | 
, to continue the organization under the name of ‘ Queen’s 


occupation of the old college buildings— IS #1 to 1854. 


3. From 1854 to the appeal by Dr. Snodgrass and Prof. 
Mackerras for endowment in 1869. 

4. From 1869 to the erection of the new buildings in 
1880. 2 
5. From the eccupation of the new buildings to 1590, 
or as may hereafter be determined. 

In it and succeeding volumes it is « 
the good deeds of every friend of Queen’s. The Trustees 
have further resolved to place memorial tablets in Convo- 


lesigned to chronicle 


cation Hall in honor of the students of 1887-8, and of the ; 


subscribers to each separate endowment fund in the years 


1840-1869, 1878 and 1887, The subject of tablets of the | 


most fitting character is under consideration, and a com- 


mittee of the trustees has heen appointed to place them 


in position as soon as practicable, 

By the increase of the staff the Senate has been enabled 
to add to the strength of the curriculum. Material addi- 
tions have been made to the courses for honors, and special 
provisions have been made for the steady advancement 
and careful supervision of extra-mural students. New 
arrangements have also been made for post-graduate 
students. The object aimed at is to afford facilities in 
Canada for extending the attainments of those who have 
attained the degree of M.A., and encourage them to look 
forward to reaching a still higher educational rank. The 
Chancellor hoped that the Board of Trustees would be 
able to still further extend the usefulness and efticiency 
of the University. In connection with the question of 
providing new buildings great inconvenience was experi- 
enced by the Women’s Medical College, as the rooms used 
are unadapted for the purpose, and were at a great dis- 
tance from the arts and science lecture rooms. This 
allied college, of no small importance in the work it was 
endeavoring to ace-implish, should, as soon as practicable, 
have similar accommodation to that enjoyed by the Royal 
Medical College, and should be provided in some position 
more contiguous to the building occupied by the arts 
classes. : 

‘Tt will be remembered,” said the Chancellor, “that 
the proposal of some few years back to move Queen’s 
from Kingston to share the fortunes of a State University 
at Toronto had the effect of uniting every friend in a 
common determination that the seat of learning should 
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remain on its original site. It was also determined that 
means should be employed to strengthen the endowment ; 
with that object in view ‘Queen’s University Endowment 
Association” was organized, with active branch associa- 
tions in many parts of the Province. This association 
proved advantageous, independently of the immediate 
purpose for which it was established, in bringing the 
College authorities at Kingston into direct communication 
with the many friends throughout the country and pro- 
viding a channel for the interchange cf views and aspira- 
tions. It is therefore felt that although the immediate 
object for which the association was formed has heen 
accomplished, it will be in the interest of the University 


University Association,’ and it is suggested that the 
main body and all the branches should hereafter be 
known by that title.” 

The Chancellor said that there was reason for gratifica- 
tion with the steady advancement made and the excellent 
prospects before them. The past two years have been 
eventful in the history of the institution, lut the minds 
of those who conduct its affairs were no longer weighted 
with the burdens which at one time pressed upon them, 
The number of students in all departments is steadily on 
the increase, and there is the strongest proof that Queen’s 
has gained the confidence of the community. It must be 
the desire of all that the institution continue to be recog- 
nized as indispensable to the moral and intellectual ad- 
vancement of the Dominion. : 

Reference was made to the self-denying exertions of 
Principal Grant, and besides conveying the sentiments of 
the Trustees, as was done on his return from his trip 
around the world, his portrait was ordered and this fur- 
ther agreement decided upon: ‘That all contributions 
to the Endowment Fund, beyond the minimum of $250,- 
000, that may be received, be applied, as far as required, 
to the endowment of a chair which shall bear the name of 
Principal Grant.” The General Secretary says progress 
has been made in this direction, Dr. Smith speaks hope- 
fully of the prospects of receiving the sum required to 
endow the Principal Grant chair. 

At the conclusion of the address the Chancellor turned 
to Dr. Grant and said: ‘ And now it is my pleasant 
duty at this stage of the proceedings to gall upon the 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees to unveil the portrait 
of the Principal, which will hereafter remain a prized 
possession of the University.” 

Rev. Dr. Wardrope, Guelph, in the absence of Hon. 
Mr. Morris, unveiled the picture. The familiar face, in 
oil, created applause. Dr. Grant glanced at the portrait, 
and a naughty medico suggested, ‘‘That’s the handsomest 
nian you have seen.” The students sang, “ For he’s a 
jolly good fellow.” 

The names of the winners of scholarships were read 
and the cards handed over. When Mr. T. L. Walker 
walked up to secure the Gowan prize in natural science, 
for the best collection of Canadian plants, Dr. Grant 
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remarked on Senator Gowan’s interest in Queen’s. He 
mentioned the many instances in which he had given 
money to the College. ‘¢ When he comes among us—and 
I hope soon to see him here—-you will know what kind of 
aman he is,” said Dr. Grant. 

Envelopes were broken by the Chancellor, and he made 
the announcement that the following had won prizes, 

thus: : 

Lewis. Value $253. Given for the best lecture on 
Luke x. 38-42 inclusive.—John A. Reddon, Mildmay, 

Macpherson. Value $25. Given by Sir David Mac- 
pherson, Toronto, for the best essay on the ‘ Influence of 
Britain on India.”—P. A. McLeod, Dundas, P.E.I. 

The honor list was read and the medals presented, 
Prof. Fletcher, in handing the Prince of Wales gold 
medal in classics to D. R. Drummond, and a silver medal 
to (, E. Dyde, said the winners were worthy men. He 
also mentioned that the paper of J. H. Mills, of Lindsay, 
was of the highest merit. 

Prof. Dupuis gave R. $, Minnes the gold medal for 
mathematics. He said the young man had won it after a 
severe contest. ‘Two or three of the papers were So good 
that a most critical reading had to be given before any 
distinction could be made. 

P. A. McLeod was tendered the Mayor’s gold medal in 
philosophy by Dr. Grant. ‘The medal in natural science 
will be forwarded to J. T, Bowerman, of Ottawa, who 
won it without attending the College. This showed the 
advantage of having extra-mural students in connection 
with the institution. 

Dean Fowler presented the medals to the wimers of 
them in the Royal Medical College. Then the laureation 
of the various graduates oceurred. Miss Isabella McCon- 
ville’s appearance, to secure the degree of M.D., ©.M., 
was greatly applauded. The degree of M.A. was confer- 
red on five gentlemen, and that of B.D. on two. The 
gentlemen to whom the honorary degree of LL.D. was 
given were announced, and the names ordered to be 
enrolled on the list of graduates. 

Rev, D, J. Macdonnell, B.D., Toronto, addressed the 
graduates. He spoke of the days when he attended col- 
lege, and the lack of facilities enjoyed in comparison with 
those of the present time, Then there were no girl stu- 
dents in atteydance, and no chance for displaying that 
marked academic etiquette; chaffing the sweet graduates, 
a8 now enjoyed. Truly they had lived in a simple, bar- 
baric age. He congratulated the students upon having 
reached the present stage in their lives, and also upon 
having secured degrees from Queen’s University. The 
institution, while conservative, was manifestly growing. 
It was independent and catholic. This latter feature was 
oe prominent by the Presbyterian Trustees asking for 

egislation by which men of other denominations could be 


represented on the board, and by the election of R. V. 
Rogers as the first of five such men. 


The advice offered was, in the words of the late David 
Livingstone to Scottish school children, ‘“ Fear God and 











work hard.” This was an age, he said, not characterized 
by a spirit of reverence. But the graduates need not be 
among the irreverent. “He advised them not to treat the 
realities of life as Punch or Grip treat the frailties and 
foibles of mankind. If they dealt with the verities of 
life, truth and eternity in that way they would soon have 
no religion to ridicule. They should not be ashamed to 
study their bibles. It would throw light on all the duties 
and relations in life. They should also work hard, for to 
be successful, distinguished or honored required men to 
use the powers God had given them with unstinted dili- 
gence, and to have the conviction ‘that they were doing 
all for God. He advised all men to have ideals and to 
make them realities. Their motto should be, ‘ What 
ought to be done can be.” He urged this more particu- 
larly in this age of selfishness. The graduates should be 
men, and believing in the motto mentioned, then parti- 
zunship in politics, and the graver things that threaten 
the existénce and life of the people, would forever be 
quieted. He asked them to be true to themselves and to 
their country, and then they would be true to God, Dare 
to do right, be Queen’s men in reality, then their lives 
would be grandly successful. 


When Mr. Macdonnell concluded his earnest, brilliant 
addyess he had so won the admiration of the audience 
that he was stormed with applause. 

Principal Grant said that it was almost two years since 
he had attended a previous convocation. At that time 
Queen’s had reached the great crisis in her history, but 
the dangers had been surmonnted. The same might be 
said of his life. Since then all thaty had happened had 
been good. He asked the assemblage to rise and sing the 
grand old doxology, ‘‘Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.” The chaplain concluded the exercises of the day: 

MEETING OF TRUSTEES. 

After Convocation the Trustees of Queen’s University 
met in the Senate room, and at six o’clock adjourned until 
next morning. Those present were : Chancellor Fleming, 
Principal Grant, Dr. Wardrope, Guelph ; Dr. Laidlaw, 
Hamilton ; Dr. Campbell, Montreal ; Rev. D, J. Mac- 
donnell, Toronto; Rev. W. Herridge, Ottawa ; Rev. Dr. 
Bain and Rev. M. Macegillivray, Kingston ; A. T. Drum- 
mond, Esq., Montreal; D. B. McLennan, Q, C., Corn- 
wall; W. C. Caldwell, M. P., Lanark ; Dr. Boulter, 
Stirling; and Messrs. G, M. Macdonnell and R. V. Rogers, 
Kingston, 

Tt was decided to proceed at once with the erection of 
a Science Hall in accordance with plans submitted at the 
meeting, and the carrying out of the details will be left 
in the hands of the local Trustees. The building will be 
known as the John Carruthers Science Hall. 

A committee was appointed to see what additions to 
the teaching staff are needed, and to report as to the 
state of the finances. 

The Rev. Jas. Carmichael, of King, was appointed 
Lecturer in Church History for the coming session, and 
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the Rev. James Ross, B. D., of Perth, Lecturer for the 
following session. 

Owing to the constantly increasing duties of the Regis. 
trar, the Rev. Dr. Bell has been relieved of his duties as 
Librarian, and Mr. Adam Short, M. A., appointed te do 
the work. 

Tn the form of a resolution the thanks of the Board 
were tendered the Hon. G. A. Kirkpatrick and Senator 
Vidal for their services in securing the passage of the act 
amending the charter of the University. 

Dr. Moore, of Brockville, was appointed Representa- 
tive of the University in the Ontario Medical Council. 
The report to che General Assembly was read and adopt- 
ed, and the reports from the Librarian and Curator of 
the Museum were also read, and a grant made to the 
Library. 

The lease lield by the Royal Medical College authorities 
expires in a few weeks, and the Trustees granted a new 
lease for an additional term of ten years. 

Rev. Dr. Bain, Kingston; Rev. D. J. Macdonnell, Tor- 
onto; Dr. R. Campbell, Renfrew; Hon. Justice Maclen- 
nan, Toronto; E. W. Rathbun, Deseronto ; and Andrew 
Allan, Montreal, were re-elected Trustees, and the Rey, 
J. Mackie, of St. Andrew’s, Kingston, was elected to fill 
a vacancy. 

Several other minor matters connected with the Uni- 
versity were transacted, and the meeting adjourned, 
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The following is a list of the Honors, Medals, Scholar- | 


ships, and Graduates : 
MEDALS, 

Classics—-Gold Medal, D. R. Drummond ; Silver Medal, 
G. E. Dyde. 

Mathematics—Gold Medal, R. S. Minnes. 

Philosophy—Gold Medal, P. A. McLeod. 

Political Economy—W. Jd. Patterson. 

Chemistry—T. 8. Walker. 

Natural Science—J. ‘I’. Bowerman. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Foundation No. 1, Senior Latin—Miss A. G. Campbell. 
2, Senior Greek—J. A. Roddick. 
3, Senior English—Miss M. A. King, 
4, Junior Philosophy—F. Heap. 
5, Junior Physics—S. T. Chown, 
6, Junior Chemistry—C. C. Arthur, 


Foundation No. 
Foundation No. 
Foundation No. 
Foundation No. 
Foundation No. 
Nickle, Natural Science—F. King. 
Cataraqui, History— Miss L. Shibley and J. M. Farrell, 
oe anne Church, Torouto, 


W. H. Davis. . 
Glass Memorial, Junior Mathematics—H. A. Hunter. 


HONORS. - 
Greek, Class I.—D. RB. Drummond, G. E. Dyde and 


J. H. Mills, Class [1.—4. Cooke. 
Latin, Class I.—D. R. Drummond, G. E. Dyde and J. 


H, Mills, Class IT.--E. S. Griffin. : 
Mathematics, Class I.—R. S. Minnes, F. King,, T. H. 


Farrell and W. Curle. 


(close), Junior Greek— 


Mathematics, first year, Class L—J. C. Gibson, E. 
Ryerson. : 

Natural Science, second year; Botany, Class L.—J. 'L, 
Bowerman. Class II.—E. J. Corkill, T. L. Walker. 

Zoology, Class I.—J. ‘I. Bowerman. 

Geology, Class I.—J. ‘T. Bowerman, 

Chemistry, Class I.—T. L. Walker. 
Corkill and F. J. Pope. 

Philosophy, Class I.—P. A. McLeod. 
Sharp, J. Binnie and Av G. Hay. 

Political Keonomy, Class I.-—-W. J. Patterson, W. 
Curle, J. A. Sinclair, J. Millar. Class II.—R, M. Phalen. 

English Literature, first year honors, Class I1.—d,. 
Marshall, B. A., C. F. Hamilton and F, Ireland. 

Natural Science, first year; Botany, Class I.—R. Lees, 
T. L. Walker and A. M. Fenwick. 

Geology, Class L—A. M. Fenwick, Pope, and Lees, 
Class Il.—R, R. Robinson. 

History, Class I.—-R. M. Lett. 

English Language, Class {1.-—-R. M. Lett, N. Macdonald, 

French, Class J.—K. 8. Grittin and R. M. Lett. 

German, Class IT.——-R. M. Lett and E, 8. Grittin. 

MASTERS OF ARTS, 

John Marshall, B. A. 

Jobn McKinnon, B. A. 

Thomas G. Allen, B. A. 

Andrew Haig, B. A. 

Wm. T. McClement, B. A. 

O. L. Kilborne, B, A. 


Alex. H, D. Ross, B. A. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS, 
James Binnie, Durham. 


John D, Boyd, Alexandria. 
James Cattanach, Williamstown. 
Stanley T, Chown, Kingston. 
Geo. T. Copeland, Cornwall. 
R. H. Cowley, Ottawa. 

Wm. Curle, Campbellford. 

D. R. Drummond, Almonte. 
Geo. E. Dyde, Kingston. 

E. B. Echlin, West Flamboro’, 
John P. Falconer, Sydney, C. B, 
James M. Farrell, Kingston. 
T. H. Farrell, Kingston. 

i. Scott Griffin, Kingston. 

R. M. Lett, St. Thomas. 

John H. Madden, Delta, 
Perry Mahood, Kingston. 
John H. Mills, Lindsay. 

Robt. S. Minnes, Kingston. 

F. J. McCammon, Kingston. 
D. G. McPhail, Lanark. 

R. M. Phalen, Cape Breton. 
John A. Redden, Mildmay. 

E. H. Russell, Douglastown. 
J. S. Shurie, Trenton. 

D. Strachan, Rockwood. 

John B. Turner, Hamilton, 


Class IL.—E. J. 


Class IT.—J. 
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ON A RAFT. 
(Continued from page 119.) 

| UL Montreal from an after-dinner point of view 
seemed rather a jolly sort of place. There is a 
peculiar fascination about a large city in the evening with 
‘its myriads of gaslights, its well kept streets and crowds 
of promenaders. Accustomed as we had been to the 
severe simplicity of the good saint Ignatius reflected in 
the village bearing his name, no wonder that the hour at 
which we should have been at Hochelaga found us still 
gazing from a friend’s window at the passers-by and 
chatting over our adventures since we had left Kingston, 
The situation at first sight appeared alarming, but a calm 
contemplation of the subject revealed the fact that there 
was nothing for it but to remain in town another day and 
take the steamer to Three Rivers in the evening. This 
proposition I feel bound to state was received with con- 
siderable satisfaction. The tow moves so very slowly 
that it was a moral certainty we should be able to head it 
off and the novelty of the idea of chasing a runaway raft 
down the St. Lawrence struck us so forcibly that we 
rélinquished, without a sigh, the prospect of a five o’clock 
breakfast and a sunstroke on Lake St. Peter. Next 
evening, limp and wilted with the intense heat’ that the 
natives informed us was indigenous to Montreal, we 
boarded the Quebec, and having ascertained that she was 


due at Three Rivers about 2.30 a. mn., settled ourselves | 


gloomily for the trip. Great as had been our enthusiasm 
the evening before, it had now wholly vanished. Our 
sole desire was to regain the raft, visions of a home, a 
mother and a bright hereafter were swallowed up by this 
absorbing aim. We were careless of surroundings and 
would cheerfully have undergone shipwreck if it could 
have placed us the sooner under Moses’ fostering care. 
The events of that dismal voyage need not be raked up. 
After spending a couple of hours in anxiety and suspense 
on a deserted wharf at midnight, we spied the twinkling 
lights of the tow four or five miles away. We joyfully 
launched our boat which we had brought with us and, 
half asleep, rowed out to meet it. Even at that early 
hour the men were stirring and the smoke curling up 
from the caboose chimney bore witness that Moses was 
still alive. Sure enough his smiling countenance appeared 
at the door as we hauled our boat up on the logs. He 
advanced with his bland smile and would have gone more 
into detail had not S—— whispered fiercely into his ear, 
“If you try any of that fancy five o'clock breakfast busi- 
ness this morning, I'll cut your throat from ear to ear.” 
Moses looked solemn in a moment. Frenchmen, I notice, 
generally understand that sort of language. We were 
not disturbed and slept peacefully till tired nature ex- 
pressed herself content. The St, Lawrence from Montreal 
to Quebec is not particularly interesting. In fact in some 
places it is horribly monotonous. ‘There is a distressing 
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sameness about the scenery that palls upon one whose 
tastes have been educated up te the Thousand Islands and 
the Coteau. ‘This we soon found out and congratulated 


ourselves on having escaped so much of it. The price 


paid, it is trne, was rather extortionate, but the quality 
of the value received was undeniable. Lake St. Peter, 
over whose treacherous bosom we were journeying, is 
merely an expansion of the river. It is very shallow and 
very dangerous. The steamboat channel is a most intri- 
cate affair and, viewed bird’s eye, resembles the form that 
a lively boa-constrictor would be apt to assume were you 
to jab a spike into the tip of his tail. (The latter experi- 
ment is, by the way, quite unnecessary, as anyone who 
thirsts after knowledge may, for a small outlay, obtain 
Government maps which are sometimes quite reliable and 
afford a much more convenient method of arriving at the 
information.) The storms on Lake St. Peter are most 
justly dreaded. They are fierce, violent and vindictive. 
They rise on the shortest notice and speedily convert the 
tranquil surface of the lake into a white sheet of angry 
waves. Woc betide the raft that is caught unawares. It 
would drift out of the course into the shallows whither 
the tug could not follow and most likely go to pieces on 
the lee shore. Soon after we had passed Batiscan the 
wind began to freshen and we immediately hove to near & 
white sandy beach. It was lucky we did as, in a short 
time, it was blowing a gale. We were wind bound at 
this beautiful spot for nearly thirty-six hours. ‘The 
country round about was flat, not to say marshy, and, 
owing to the long drought, the fields had that cracked 
and wrinkled aspect which is proper to the complexion of 
an Kgyptian mummy. A few wild raspberry bushes were 
making a valiant effort to sustain the credit of the region, 
but alas, their parched and withered appearance told a 
tale of toil, suffering and blasted hopes. There were four 
raspberries found on the premises and these were carefully 
divided among the crew. The bathing was unsurpassed 
and served the double purpose of refreshing the heated 
body and offering a valuable field for researches in natural 
history. No one, T should imagine, with a penchant for 
that fascinating study, could fail to be impressed with 
the unusual development and activity of the blithe 
water-suakes or avoid becoming attached to the mauy 
specimens of the affectionate leech that abounded on all 
sides. And S never ceased regretting the loss of a 
magnificent snapping-turtle which he had been unable — 
capture owing to the fact that Moses had borrowed his 
club to kill lizards and he had come away without his 
breeches. Most of the men on the steamer hailed from 
Champlain, a village hard by, and they joyously betook 
themselves home as soon as we cast anchor. S—— and 
I, ina momentary fit of envy, wished that we lived in 
Champlain too, but on second thoughts and after having 
listened to a lively description of the place from Moses, 
we concluded that, on the whole, we were rather glad we 
did not. You may depend on it we hailed with iatense 
delight the asthmatic toot from the John A., which, like 
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the slogan on the Scottish hills, summoned the clansmen 
fromafar. The clansmen arrived in due course of time, 
that is, about three hours after the whistle and whatever 
may have been our indignation at their unpardonable 
delay, it was speedily mollified by the alacrity with 
which they set to work. The huge snubbing cables were 


hanled on board, the tow line was once more adjusted and 
If all went well, 


again we urged upon our wild career. 
The men 


to-morrow’s sun would see us in Quebec. 
seemed fully aware that they had but one more night to 
spend on the raft and, as evening drew on, instead of 
going off to bed as usual, assembled on the big dram and 
« feats of strength and sleight of hand went vound.” They 
seemed very fond of practical jokes and considered that 
any comrade who was green enough to be caught was fair 
gane for their ridicule. A favorite trick was to persuade 
one of their number to stand in front of the open head of 
a bavrel on its side and try to kick it upright. This 
generally ended in the man’s being thrown violently on 
his face with his legs in the barrel and was of course 
received with roars of laughter. It was a rough sort of 
joke and is perhaps responsible for the remarkably ugly 
noses that one sees everywhere. Another of their harm- 
less little games was to grease the flat top of a log and get 
gome fellow who had not seen the preparations to take a 
running hop, step and jump thereon. As soon as the 
unfortunate youth struck the “ slick” part he would, in 
all probability, sit down suddenly and sail away amid 
thunders of applause. Sometimes the end of the log was 
tilted over the edge of the raft and a ducking would end 
the man’s woes. If the victim couldn’t swim, the more 
boisterous was the mirth, The men kept up this sort of 
fun till darkness set in and then retreated to the big 
bonfire that, according to law, must be maintained every 
‘night after leaving Montreal. Moses had served out all 
the remnants of pork and hardtack and things looked 
flourishing for a big carouse. The latter fact came home 
to S—— and myself after we had sought the seclusion 
that our cabin granted. The whole blessed night we had 
dinned into our ears the dismal vefrain of some popular 
lower Canadian melody, sung in a monotonous shinny-on- 
your-own-side voice that went through and through us 
like an east wind. ‘This melancholy chant never ceased 
for an instant and had a most demoralizing effect on our 
night’s rest. At 1.30 a. m. 3—— and I were sitting up 
in bed, staring wildly at one another, our ears neatly 
folded back in the endeavour to keep out the sound and 
both of us calculating the probable consequences of ‘‘sick- 
ing” Spot at the crowd. Such is the power of music, 
however, if persistently laid on, that S———, like Bute, 
the fairest of all men, was presently captivated by the 
strains of the Sirens and first thing I knew was hunting 
about in the dark for his breeches and flannel shirt. He 
informed me that he was tired of sleeping and believed 
he’d go out and see the fun, advising me, at the same 
time, to follow his example, but I failed to see the point 
and told him I could hear splendidly where I was. Some- 
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how the concert seemed to flag after he went out. The 
presence of a stranger doubtless proved too much for 
their bashful natures and one by one the soloists dropped 
off till at last I dropped off too. When we awoke next 
morning we found that we had not made as much pro- 
gress as we had hoped. The strong tide running in 
proved a serious obstacle and for hours we would remain 
in exactly the same position, although the John A. was 
pulling for all she was worth and the nine sails were up 
to catch what slight breeze there was. It was very eXas- 
perating to look at the broad front of the raft and see the 
surging waves tossing about — the pace apparently 
something tremendous—then to cast your eyes on some 
object on shore and perhaps perceive that the only 
advance we made was a retrograde movement (theve’s a 
bull for you.) Arine caleulated that we should reach 
Quebec that evening about six o'clock and he was pretty 
near the mark. The magnificent spectacle offered by the 
Citadel and Cape Diamond to travellers entering the 
harbour from above or below, burst upon us late that 
afternoon. It was the first time I had seen Quebec and I 
was profoundly impressed with the stately grandeur of 
the old town. The view from the river cannot be sur- 
passed and once seen can never be forgotten. We drew 
up at the “coves” a short distance above the town. 
Everything about us reeked of lumbering. ‘The coves are 
nothing but a series of long wharves jutting out into the 
river, between which the logs are stored until required. 
‘As soon as we had made lines fast and stowed all the 
paraphernalia of rafting on board the tug, the cant hooks, 
sails, ropes, etc., the men, without any compunction, 
proceeded to demolish the caboose and accomplished the 
business in short order. The dram looked deserted with- 
out the familiar stove-pipe sticking up in the air, but 
alas! in the morning our little cabin was to share the same 
sad fate. The neighbourhood of the coves is not aristo- 
cratic. The houses along the shore are small and, with 
but few exceptions, excessively dirty. The playful dis- 
position of the inhabitants may be inferred from the fact 
that, on intimating to Moses that we intended walking 
into town that evening, he held up his hahds in holy 
horror and told us we would assuredly be ‘‘stuff-club and 
rob.” ‘The nearest wharf was monopolized by a most 
disreputable looking crowd, among whom was an indi- 
vidual with bloodshot eyes and ghastly visage who had 
perched himself on the extreme edge and was vigorously 
proclaiming his grievances to a couple of small boys who 
were passing in a boat, all which disclosing the important 
historical fact that French-Canadian whiskey is quite as 
effective in its small way as any other. Needless to 
remark we locked the shanty door that night and placed 
several chunks of Moses’ cake within easy reach to hurl 
at any midnight prowler. But we were not disturbed, 
It is a most singular coincidence that whenever the John 
A. Macdonald enters Quebec harbour it immediately 
begins to rain. This is not the result of two or three 
observations, but of careful study for many years past, 
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In consequence of this proclivity she has been dubbed the 
Rainboat and those in the trade will tell you that there 
is always a heavy ran on umbrellas and Mackintoshes the 
day before she is expected. No superintendent of 
Sunday School, unless he were insane or had sinister 
designs on the cake anil lemonade, would avoid ascer- 
taining whether there was the slightest chance of the 
. John A. arriving on the same day as. the annual picnic 
and no power would induce a Quebee girl to wear her 
best bonnet while the obnoxious craft was within range 
of the very largest telescope, Sure enough, next morning 
it was raining hard and, from the gloomy state of the sky, 
bid fair to continue all day. | We packed up our belong- 
ings, took a last look at the comfortable little lodgings 
and hastily betook ourselves on board the tug. Ten 
minutes sufficed for the destruction of the two shanties 
and in half an hour one solitary dram was all that re- 
mained on the raft. We felt inexpressibly mournful as 
the old concern broke up. It had borne us safely through 
so many perils and had afforded us an endless source of 
enjoyment. No-less sorry were we to part with the faith- 
ful Moses. He had exerted himself tremendously to give 
us the best of everything and the robust health that 
universally prevailed bore ample testimony to the success 
of his efforts. We gripped hands and expressed a hope 
that we should meet again next year. S--— and I then 
jumped on board the 11 o’clock ferry and were very soon 
landed at the Lower Town market. We spent the whole 
day knocking about, Drove out to Montmorency through 
the quaint little village of Beauport, and inspected the 
falls, giving Spot a swim in the clear water at the foot, 
hired a caléche, comme il faut,and drove about recklessly. 
Paid a visit to the Citadel and gave the sentry at the gate 
@ quarter for touching his hat as we passed out. Walked 
about on the esplanade enjoying the superb view till dusk 
and then made tracks for the tug, which we discovered 
only after the most frantic search. At 10.30 that evening 
we crept noiselessly out of the harbour. The moon was 
just rising over the Heights of Abraham and shedding her 
pale light on the towers of the city and the frowning 
outline of Cape Diamond. We sat on deck wrapt in 
admiration and light overcoats till a turn of the river hid 
the glorious sight from view. Then we became aware of 
the fact that we were bound for Kingston and Kingston 
a eventually reached after as jolly a fortnight as fault- 
nding humanity could possibly desire. 


—— 





“What do you think of Fielding?” asked a Boston girl 
of a Harvard graduate. “Oh it’s important, of course, 
but it does’nt amount to much without good batting.” 

Judkins (with apparent carelesness)—'‘By the way, 
Feebil, yow’re a lawyer; what would you do if a fellow 
was to-refuse to pay for a bill of goods?” Feebil (dryly) 
—“T would see a lawyer, give him o retainer, and st&te 
my case,” 
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ADDRESS TO THE GRADUATES IN MONTREAL 


BY REY. DONALD ROSS, D.D., M.A., PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY 
IN QUEEN’S COLLEGE, KINGSTON, 


(From the Presbyterian College Journal.) 


Gentlemen of the Graduating Class : 


HIS day crowns your work in this institution. You 
stand at the goal to which you have been eagerly 
pressing forward through several years, You have been 
toiling patiently along the arduous road to knowledge, 
developing and strengthening your intellectual and spiri- 
tual powers, broadening the horizon of your thought, 
cultivating more catholic sympathies, so that you may 
truly say with Terence, “humant nihil a me alienunm 
puto,” or, with a much more illustrious Roman, ‘‘I am 
debtor both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians, both to 
the wise and to the unwise.” You have been taking the 
true meagure of yourselves, and I do not doubt that you 
have now a more humble opinion of the extent of your 
knowledge than you had when you first entered these 
halls, that you have learned there is a great deal more in 
the realn of thought than your philosophy then dreamt 
of, The true end of education, the highest wisdom, is to 
know ourselves-—-what we are capable of doing, wherein 
our real strength as well as our wisdom lies. No more 
profitable expenditure of time can be made than in mas- 
tering that lesson, For genuine self-knowledge implies 
an accurate understanding of our place in the intelligent 
universe, of our relations to God and our fellow-men, and 
the obligations these relations impose. Unless we have 
a right apprehension of these, how is it possible for 08 to 
fulti} them aright, and merit the eulogium of good and 
faithful servants. So that the seven, or ten, or twelve 
years you have devoted to preparation for the gospel 
ministry and the service of man have been by no means 
too long a time for fitting yourselves to be workmen 1? 
the highest field of effort. I congratulate you on having 
finished your course and received the imprimatur of y our 
Alma Mater, as fully qualified by scholastic training, 
for the sacred vocation you have chosen. Yours 18 & 
position to be envied. Standing on this high plane you 
are about to assume enlarged responsibilities. The ques- 
tion you have now to face is, how can you make yout 
career in this calling profitable in the highest degree : 
What must you do to ensure success in the practical 
work for which you have been so long in training. 

It seems trite to say that there must be complete per 
sonal consecration on your part. One who studies for 
the Christian ministry is supposed to be actuated solely 
by the desire to spend his strength and other gifts in the 
service of his Divine Master, and to have received of His 
fulness, and grace for grace. Your mission is to make 
known to men what He was and is. To do this with the 
best results you must have that mind which was in Him, 
which led Him to seek not His own glory but the glory 
of God in the redemption and elevation of fallen man. 
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It was with similar devotio at P raversed Asia | i : : i 
é nm that Paul t Asia | ing God from interfering with them is equivalent to say- 


and Europe beseeching men to live by faith in unseen 
How he might most effectually employ his 
in the service of his Master was ever Upper- 
It was his complete consecration 
and opposition that might 
man of less 


realities. 
splendid gifts 
most in his thoughts. 
that carried him through perils 
well paralyze all efforts on the part of any? 
intense earnestness and strength of purpose. Such devo- 
tion is indispensable to success in advancing the kingdom 
of righteousness and truth in the earth, and inspiring 
men to think and act truly. We expe-t. those who go on 
foreign mission service to be men of faith and consecra- 
tion, filled with a moral and spiritual earnestness. It is 
men of this stamp that are just as surely needed in the 
church at home. Without this all other gifts will be of 
little avail. The greatest preacher of the apostolic age, 
or of any age, declared that though he possessed the gifts 
of eloyuence ani understood all mysteries and all know- 
ledge, yet, were he not inspired with love to God and 
man, his ministry would be fruitless. The opinion of so 
high an authority ought to carry great weight. Those 
who are to be instruments of righteousness to others 
ought to be men of pronounced sanctity, and to be filled 
with the spirit of true benevolence. Personal holiness, 
transparent purity of life, harmony of profession and 
action, is absolutely necessary to success in preaching 
the guspel and ministering to the spiritual needs of men. 
Daily renewal of purpose to be wholly the Lord’s is re- 
quisite to feed the flame of devotion on the altar of the 

This is the secret of power with God and with 
Covet this best grace, and your life will be fruitful 
to the world and of truest enjoyment to your- 


heart. 
men. 
of blessing 
self. 

Then to make your 
sults you must be men of prayer. 
for help to One to whom belongeth all 
The expectation that divine light and strength: will be 
granted is reasonable, not mystical. Prayer has a higher 
value than the satisfaction experienced in giving expres- 
sion to our emotions and desires. It is said that we are 
living under an order of things which is invariable. The 
only help we can fairly expect is from a wise use of the 
laws by which we are environed. We might as well 
plead with the pitiless waves not to engulf us, or with 
the pestilence that walketh in darkness not to come nigh 
us, as to supplicate God to direct us in perplexity, or to 
give us courage in an emergency. So argues the man 
who is under the intellectual spell of the gcientific con- 
ception of law. God is under the limitations of the laws 
which He has Himself established, and He cannot inter- 
pose or interfere with their action. But law is nothing 
in itself. It is gimply a formula expressing the mode in 
which phenomena occur. But phenomena are manifes- 
tations of a power acting in nature, and producing 
change. The laws are not that power. They are merely 
the intellectual interpretation of the manner in which it 
acts, -’Lherefore to speak of the laws of nature restrain- 


religious life and work rich in re- 
Prayer is an appeal 
power and wisdom. 


ing that His ordinary method of action prevents Him 
from operating differently. This notion is absurd, unless 
we deny Him the attribute of freedom. To assert that 
the stability of the universe necessitates undeviating uni- 
formity in the Divine action is equally irrational, for 
even man can interfere with the laws of nature for his 
own ends, or the good of others, without disturbing its 
equilibrium. It is not impossible for God, then; to 
deviate from His usual mode of action and answer our 
petitions. Neither is there anything to hinder the Divine 
Intelligence from acting directly on ours, so that we shall 
be filled with a higher wisdom, and enlightened in regard 
to questions that are dark and perplexing. There can he 
no difficulty in understanding that the divine mind may 
inspire and influence us just as the mind of a teacher, . 
a fe eae i. : fundamental article of your 
ni Pe oe we yee - in your personal exper- 
a Ltn x dich upholds and governs the 
and knowledge to ia ae an ae ial ae 
have an abiding convictio: a cs ee i 
by prayer than this varia a ae an seeps 
4 Oe eect dices of.” The heroes of 
ig ae to ane diame Ge ee 

4 g gency. Our Lord spent 
whole nights on the mountain sides in prayer that He 
might receive strength for the exhausting ministry in 
which He was continually engaged, Elijah aud Daniel 
among the Prophets, Peter and Paul among the Apostles 
Luther and Knox among the Reformers, Wesley sana 
Whitfield among the revivalists of later days were im- 
portunate in supplication. They held constant commu- 
nion with Him without whom nothing is wise, nothing is 
strong. They were imitators of their Divine Master in 
this as in so many other respects. And, certainly, if you 
would be successful in spititual work, you must be nour- 
ishing the hidden life of the soul by constant fellowship 
and communion with the Father of spirits. Jacob 
wrestled with the angel until the break of day, refusing 
to let him go withont a blessing, and he prevailed. The 
lesson is plain. ‘‘ The effectual, fervent prryer of a 
righteous man availeth much.” 

Tn addition to all this, set before yourselves the highest 
ideal. Aim at nothing short of perfection. Depend 
upon it you will fail to attain it, but your constant a. t 
must be to reach this goal. As preachers of the ae 
of life, as wise master-builders, you ought to go on weet 
oping your capacities to their utmost limit, to make ‘Na 
most ot the possibilities of your nature and your oppor- 
tunities, endeavoring all the while to be true to your own 
individuality, and not to become like some one else who 
may be constituted entirely different from you. Your 
faculties may not be of the highest order—ten talents are 
given only to the few—but you ought to cultivate them 
diligently so that you may fully approve yourselves befure 
God. How can I turn my advantages to best account is 
a question that ought to have your most serious thought, 
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for there is no chance given to re-live or reconstruct the 
past. Unimproved opportunities rush by leaving their 
indelible record behind. I have heard men, again and 
again, express the keenest regret that they had not util- 
ized their privileges as they might have done in the early 
years of their ministry. ‘Lhe trend of habits cannot be 
changed. The potter can make of the clay a vessel to 
_ honour, or to dishonour, according to the conception or 
ideal he has before him; but once made he cannot 
remodel it. It henceforth retains the form into which he 
has shaped it. You can make success or failure out of 
your circumstances according as you will and act; but 
you cannot undo your career and refashion it. It remains 
unalterable. By earnest effort you can exchange the 
brass and stone and wood into gold and silver and precious 
stones. There is a secret alchemy within your reach by 
which such wondrous transformation can be wrought, 
Your resolve must be to achieve this splendid result, 
Every man has consciously, or unconsciously, a standard 
before him: Let yours be the highest and most approved. 
Success in your ministry will require continuous hard 
study and growth in’ knowledge. ‘To have completed a 
course of theological discipline is not enough, for theo- 
logical science ix progressive. Its realm is widening with 
the process of the suns. Of course J do not mean that 
the sum of saving truth is being increased—that any ad- 
ditione are being made to the revelation of God's will to 
man in matters of faith and duty, but its rich contents 
are being gradually discovered and exposed to view by 
devout scholars, The enlargement of human knowledge 
in every direction is contributing to a fuller development 
of the truth of God as expressed in scripture. See how 
the secrets written in the great volume of nature, the 
mysteries which have been hid from ages and from gen- 
erations, are being brought to light year after year, and 
being added to the sum of our knowledge. The sciences 
that are devoted to the interpretation of the thoughts 
God has revealed, in the book which lies ever open before 
us, are advancing with marvellous rapidity. Their glorious 
march across the stage of the nineteenth century may 
well excite our wonder and inspire us with lofty hope as 
to their future developments. He who tries to keep pace 
with the progress of any one of them finds that he must 
not relax his efforts fora moment. Hence has arisen the 
imperative necessity for men to be specialists, to confine 
themselves almost entirely to one field or province of 
thought or research, if they would become proficient in 
it. And these all ase paying tribute to theology—the 
queen of the sciences, They are lending their aid to the 
elucidation, and contributing to 2 more complete under- 
standing, of the deep thoughts of God conveyed by holy 
men. who spoke as they were moved by the Divine Spirit. 
It is no disparagement to the great theologians of the 
past to say that we have come into possession of treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge contained in the Scriptures 
which they did not even conceive of. Athanasius and 
Augustine and Turretin and Edwards and Hill,-— 


ee 


‘“* The great of old ! 
The dead but sceptred sovrans who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns,”—- 

were not permitted to enter the wide and rich domain of 
religious thought in which it is our privilege to expatiate. 
It is doubtful if they were permitted, even from some 
Pisgah height, to behold it afar off. And those who come 
after us will push their way into regions of theological 
thought which are inaccessible to us. They will witness 
an expansion of scripture truth which would fill us with 
wonder and joy had we the power of prevision. It is this 
constant development that invests the study of revealed 
truth with such profound interest, and spurs the mind on 
to fresh discoveries in holy writ. ‘Every scribe that is 
instrneted unto the Kingdom of Heaven is like a man 
that is an householder, which bringeth forth out of his 
treasure things new and old.” 

The opinion has gained currency in some quarters that 
a special theological training is not a necessary part of 
the equipment of a successful gospel preacher. Movody 
and others of our time, whose religious teaching has been 
crowned with eminent success, never studied theology as 
it is taught in the schools, and the Apostles, it is said, 
were summoned from their fishing nets and electrified 
men wherever they preached the truth as it is in Jesus. 
But it must not be forgotten that the special work of 
Moody, and men of the same class, is that of evangelists 
—the simple presentation and illustration of the leading 
truths bearing upon the salvation of sinners. Their func- 
tion is to excite men to concern regarding their spiritual 
safety. It does not lie within their scope to edify or 
build up men in the religious life, to promote their 
growth in holiness. That demands thorough, systematic 
religious teaching, sustained through years, for which 
they are not qualified. All that is requisite for the work 
they accomplish is the possession of good natural gifts, 
a thorough acquaintance with scripture, and a consuming 
zeal for the welfare of their fellowmen and the glory of 
God. As for the Apostles, it is a mistake to suppose 
they had received no special training for preaching the 
gospel. They were three years under the tuition of the 
Prince of teachers, learning of Him how they might 
rightly divide the word of truth, The most eminent of 
the Apostles was learned in all the wisdom of the Rab- 
binic teaching, and I think his epistles reveal the fact 
that his imperial intellect had felt the spell of the Helle- 
nic culture. Besides they received special gifts to qualify 
them for fulfilling their commision to preach the gospel. 
Never in the history of the Christian Church has there 
been so urgent a need that its pastors and teachers should 
receive the most thorough training, tor never was 80 
great an intellectual demand made upon the pulpit as at 
the present day. Only think what a drain is made upon 
a preacher’s resources by the preparation, week in and 
week out, year after year, of at least two thoughtful, 
stimulating discourses on topics in which a large number 
of people are not personally interested. What an amount 
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of careful and varied reading and earnest reflection that 
implies! Yet the critics and the enemies of the pulpit 
lament that the deliverances of the pulpit are common- 
place. Is it to be wondered if they sometimes ave, con- 
sidering the pressure under which the preachers labour ¢ 
Let the politicians and the barristers, with whom they 
are often disparagingly compared, go on speaking two or 
three times a week for a series of years, in the same hall, 
on the questions of disallowance, or a protective tariff, or 
commercial union, or the habeas corpus, or some elvil or 
social right or disability, and I venture to say that before 
many months the most brilliant of them would be found 
even less interesting than the dry-as-dust ecclesiastics. 
It is no easy matter, when knowledge is running to and 
fro in an unprecedented manner, and the general educa- 
tion of society has reached so high a standard, to say 
what is attractive and interesting from Sunday to Sunday 
through the course of @ ministry of even ten years. A 
restless, fickle, critical spirit is characteristic of the times, 
and he who would make religious themes attractive to 
his hearers, and edify them, must be familiar with the 
currents of thought that are sweeping them onward, in 
many cases irresistibly, in others with strong crying and 
tears, because they shrink with terror from the issue to 
which they are hasting. There are vitally important 
questions pressing for solution on the minds of thoughtful 
men, and the pulpit has to deal with these either directly 
ot indirectly, so that he who has chosen to be their spiri- 
tual guide and counsellor must grapple with these prob- 
lems and be able to give an intelligent answer concerning 
them. ‘his fact is recognized by all the churches, and 
they are exacting a higher standard of qualification from 
those who seek to enter their ministry, Not less theology 
and philosophy and natural science and physics, but 
‘more, are required to meet the increasing intellectual 
demands of the times upon their religious teachers. The 
ery repeated by the foes of religion, that the pulpit has 
been superseded by the daily press and the multiplication 
of cheap and attractive literature, is not true to fact. Sta- 
tistics show that while a growing number ignore the exis- 
tence of churches and the preaching of the Gospel, the 
number of churches in proportion to population is rapidly 
increasing. Itis true that many speculative thinkers, 
and men of brilliant abilities in certain directions, look 
upon the preacher as one whose occupation is gone, an 
anachronism in these days of culture and high general 
intelligence, but they are only a small fraction of the best 
scholarship of the time. They call attention to them- 
selves as the advance guard in the march of thought, 
and the unreflecting are apt to conclude that the leaders 
of intelligence are all of the same mind—whereas the 
foremost thinkers of the world do not imagine they have 
outgrown the necessity of a preached Gospel. This pride 
of intellect, which regards the Christian pulpit with im- 
measurable contempt, has always existed, though it is 
more outspoken at present than it has been for some gen- 
erations. Paul encountered it in Corinth when he visited 





that city of culture and sensnality. The great Bishop 
Butler complained that, in the eighteenth century, 
‘*people of discernment set up the Christian religion as 
@ principal subject of mirth and ridicule.” While the 
world lasts the preaching of the Gospel will appear to 
the self-satisfied worshippers of things seen and transi- 
tory, to the sybarite and the intellectual dude, to be a 
beating of the air, a vain and foolish procedure ; but to 
them who are tortured by the guilt and burden of their 
sins, or who have taste the powers of the world to come, 
it will be of unspeakable value. 

The preacher of the gospel, then, ought to be a man of 
the broadest possible culture, while he is well equipped 
in the Special department of theological science, if he 
would be a good minister of Jesus Christ, and adapt him- 
self to the spiritual needs of men. For though it be 
true that the cravings of man’s religious nature are the 
same now ag in the days of Elijah, and Daniel, and Paul, 
and John, yet the modes by which these are ministered 
1 are changing with the varying cireumstances of socicty. 
Education, social surroundings, manners, and modes of 
thought are factors which have to be taken into account 
when dealing with men’s religious life, in presenting to 
them the Saving truths of scrip ture, Any one acquaint- 
ed with the history of preaching knows how very different, 
for exumple, was the preaching of the Reformation period 
from that of the 18th centwy, or the preaching of a gen- 
eration ago from that of to-day. The spiritual needs of 
man were precisely the same, but the methods of meeting 
them, through the preaching of the gospel, have varied 
with the altered circumstances. In other words, the 
truths presented for the awakening of sinners and the 
edification of believers are unchanging, but the outward 


| forms in which they are set forth change with the passing 


years, The preacher, therefore, who would be ever 
fresh, and interesting, and successful, should be always 
developing, keeping in line with advan cing thought, 
That they fail to realize this is the reason why nota few 
are restless and dissatisfied, conscious that their well 
meant efforts are unsuccessful, They have not been 
moving on in their thought. They are out of sympathy 
with their ever fluctuating environment, and they are 
preaching for the past, not for the present. Hence they 
are not appreciated as they sincerely think they deserve 
and they find fault with their congregations, while fliey 
themselves are to blaine for not discerning that. they are 
not keeping step with the march of the world’s thought 
and life. I would impress on you this fact that when iG 
go into the active ministry of the word, you must, if you 
would make the most of your privileges, be untiring in 
your study of the freshest thought of the time, and ever 
keeping abreast of the great movements that are affecting 
individual and social life. The preacher ought to be a 
seer, a prophet, perceiving the present needs of men, and 
shaping his message according to the requirements of this 
generation. 

Now, to keep up witi the progress of the best thought 
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of your day, and at the same time give adequate atten- 
tion to the practical duties of the ministerial office, you 
will require to exercise a most rigid economy of your 
time, and turn to best account the golden moments as 
they fly, bearing their record into eternity. The com- 
plexion of your futare will depend largely on the way 
you employ every bour and minute of every day. Time 
is one of our most sacred and priceless trusts. Its faith- 
.ful administration ought to engage your attention at the 
very outset of your ministry. Every moment should be 
spent in doing something which will make your life potent 
for usefulness, and shed lustre on your future. The secret 
of making the most of it is being strictly methodical in 
its use. We are filled with amazement at the amount of 
work doue by some men. They accomplish 89 much, not 
merely because they seem to possess inexhaustible energy, 
extraordinary capacity for work, but becanse they are 
eminently methodical, and allow not a moment to be 
wasted, if that can be avoided. Cultivate this unspeak- 
ably valuable habit with religious fidelity. 
I woul add that you must be possessed wits: the spirit 
of sacrilice. Every true worker who would leave the 
world better than he found it must count ou waking per- 
sonal sacrifice. Especially have the great spiritual 
teachers of the race achieved success only through much 
tribulation. Socrates had to drink the fatal hemlock as 
the price of enlightening his countrymen with respect to 
the mysteries of life and the hereafter. Moses suffered 
the reproaches and the provocations of the people whom 
he rescued from bondage and to whom he unfolded truths 
concerning God and righteousness. And to mention only 
u few names of more modern times —David Brainerd and 
William Carey, Livingstone and Hannington, John Wil- 
liains and the two Gordons, who have made moral wastes 
fruitful and attractive—have achieved their successes 
through the sacrifice of self. They counted not their 
life dear unto themselves that they might finish their 
course with joy. They were filled with the spirit of Him 
in whose ministry they served, and who gave His life a 
ransom for mény. From one point of view His ministry 
might be pronounced a failure. He rallied around Him a 
few followers, ‘but they were of no account in the society 
of Jerusalem or of Rome. He came to establish a king- 
dom, but he suffered the death of a malefactor. The 
new mmc vement seemed to have collapsed in His ignomin- 
lous crucifixion, But His death has quickened the pulses 
of humanity, and inspired the world with a living hope. 
By the cross He conquered, He saved a lost race, and 
won a name that is above every name. His kingdom now 
girdles the globe. Modern civilization and all the glory 
of these later centuries have been the fruit of His sacri- 
fice. The best benefactors of mankind have surrendered 
all to promote the welfare of others. You who purpose 
going into foreign mission service must necessarily sacri- 
fice much when you forsake the attractions and advan- 
tages of civilized life to bring the blessings of light and 
freedom, and social refinement, and religious peace and 








comfort to the heathen in their darkness and degradation, 
to give counsel and the inspiration of hope to those who 
are perplexed and disheartened with the difficulties that 
beset them, possibly you will suffer persecution or martyr- 
dom for the good of those who are tormented by their su- 
perstitious fears. We thank God that you have the heart 
to do this. 
and cruel heathen only that the self-sacrificing, martyr 
Those who are to carry the gospel to 
our enthralicd French-Canadian fellow-citizens, or to the 
Sparse and struggling settlers of the Northwest and of 
the older Provinces of the Dominion, need to be men 
equally forgetful of self for the greater glory of God and 
the spiritual enrichment of those among whom they 
labor. 


jut it is not of the missionary to the savage 


spirit is required. 


Tn fact no one can reasonably expect to be suc- 
cessful even in the cultivated centres of population, where 
all the church machinery of the most approved kind is in 
motion, and willing workers rally around him to lighten 
his burdens, except by making constant surrender of 
self, exhatsting heart and brain, and foregoing legitimate 
personal considerations, if by so doing he may lead to 
higher planes of thought and experience any who are 
living in the lower realm of the transitory and the unreal, 
of self aud that world. But out of this: experience you 
will distil you highest enjoyment. Martyrs for the King 
of saints have been triumphant at the stake and on the 
rack. For their sacrifice they received a hundred fold 
more even in this life. You are not your own. Freely 
you have received, freely give—strength, time, heart, 
mind, acquisitions of knowledge and experience, life 
itself, for Him who gave Himself for you. 

Ibid you God-speed in the work of life. Be strong, 
be courageous, be true, be faithful. Let your service to 
God and humanity be the very best in your power, I 
trust that from day to day the light which lighteneth 
every man coming into the world may illuminate your 
intellect and quicken your spirit, so that labor will not be 
accompanied by a sense of weariness, but may bring joy 
and gladness to your hearts; that as you help men tv 
escape from the toils of sin and to obtain the glorivus 
liberty wherewith the Son maketh free, your sense of the 
divine condescension and love may be enlarged, that the 
resolve alrcady made by each one of you ‘For to me to 
live is Christ,” may be strengthened, and that your grow- 
ing experience may he that He is throwing his complete- 
ness round your incompleteness, round your restlessness 
His rest. 





One of our new Profs. must have been rather shocked 
at the familiarity of the Queen’s student, when, after 
vainly endeavoring to find the door-bell of a house, where 
he was going tu spend the evening, he was assaulted in 
the darkness by these words: ‘Blame it all! kick the 
door and walk in,” 





He: “Why do you suppose the sea is so popular ?” 
SHE; “Possibly because it’s such a howling swell.” 
[Aad the wind———| 


« 
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SCOLLEGE NEDS.€ 


COLLEGE WORLD. 
HE new Catholic University at Washington will 
have a chair of Temperance. 





Canada has forty colleges, 

Shakespeare is being translated into Chinese by the 
President of the Pekin University. 

A young ladies’ base ball club has been organized at 
Alleghany College. 

The ladies of Harvard Annex kave challenged the 
Columbia Coeds, to an eight oared race. 

Each member of the champion Yale Eleven may choose 
between a gold watch charm, in the form of a foot-ball, 
and a cameo ring with a raised foot-ball of red, as a 
championship trophy. 

The class prayer meetings are quite a distinctive Am- 
herst idea; in fact, there seems to be nothing similar in 


‘ 


any of our colleges to-day. 

The matriculation cards of students in German Univer- 
sities admit holders to theatres at half price, shield them 
from arrest by civil authorities, and give free admission 
to many of the art galleries and museums of Europe. 

‘The annual boat race between Cambridge and Oxford 
was rowed on the Thames on March 30th. Cambridge 
won by four lengths, rowing the four miles and two fur- 
longs in 20 min. 48 sec, The vnumber of races won by 
each now stands, Oxford 23 and Cambridge 22. 

At Amherst the examination system has been entirely 
abolished, and a series of written recitations given at in- 
tervals throughout the session has been substituted. 

During a recent visit of Mr. Robert P. Wilder to Ober- 
lin, thirty-two new volunteers pledged themselves'to the 
foreign mission work and $400 a year in addition to the 
$700 previously pledged, was pledged to the support of a 
missionary on foreign soil. 

Ohio Wesleyan University has been called the “West 
Point of Missions.” At a recent meeting there in the in- 
terests of foreign missions, held by Robt. P. Wilder, of 
Princeton, it was said that the Ohio Wesleyan had sent 
out more foreign missionaries than any other college in 


the country. 


SENIOR DINNER. 
N Saturday evening, the 20th of April, the year of 
89 met at PL M cLaughlin’s Princess strect, and 
closed their four years of college life in one of the most 
enjoyable meetings the boys ever held. 

True, there was an absence of that hilarity and jovial- 
ness which characterize students’ meetings, but there 
were many reasons for this. ‘To say nothing of examina- 
tion time and the feelings of uncertainty which filled the 
hreast of every one present, we all felt that this was the 
last time we should meet together as a class, the last time 


eee en Se 


perhaps we should look into one another’s faces and join 
me together in those choruses we had so often sung 

About 8 o'clock, Dan. Drummond, chairman of the 
year, took the head of the table and asked the boys to 
gather round him, We always knew in our mectings that 
When Dan spoke he was in earnest so we quickly obeyed 
and soon were all deeply engrossed discussing the canious 
dishes which Patsey knows so well how to get up. Tt 
Was a great dinner, and notwithstanding some of the fel- 
lows had already had two suppers it was surprising how 
they ate, 

But even the appetites of students don’t last foy- 
ever, and when the last dish had been disposed of we 
Were called to order. The chairman made a few remarks 
thanking the year for their kindness to him during bis 
term of office as chairman, and then proposed the first 
toast, “Queen and Royal Family,” which was sung most 
heartily, . 
war lone fot et Soest” Ab 
a ie ub,” “Athletic Association,” “Lavan- 
rs * _-£he speeches were all happy ones, according as 

occasion demanded. Mr. C. O’Connor responded for 
see Tara 1n @ speech sparkling with wit and humor. 
oe ae toasted ‘‘mine host” in a manner peculiar 

College Songs were sung throughout the evenin and 
solos by George Dyde, Dan. Strachan and FE. H Ride i 

The formation of our class society wag poipletal i 
and the officers appointed, viz. : President, Jas. Bi ce 
Secretary, T. H. Farrell. os 
in nn Lg eh wa 

ang Syne” and the college 
days of the class of ’89 were over. Few words iS 
spoken, but many were the prolonged hand shakes oan 
were taken that night, and many a silent tear was bru te 
ed away as we said good-bye to one another, We had : 
glorious class, and we had glorious times, and eee ‘ 
dinner will not be forgotten when we are relating our = 
periences at Queen’s to those who may come after a = 





PERSONALS. 

RATTRAY, B.A., has made Melrose his home till 

+ college reopens. : 

J.J. Maclennan, B.A., ’87, of Toronto, wag down f 
Convocation. He looks as learned ag ever, and w : be 
very glad to see him. SOvere 
J. V. Anglin, B.A., M.D., of Dumont, Pa., came u 
on a very pleasant errand, accompanied by his plug h rs 
His business here will be found recorded elsewhere one 
H. A. Lavell, 88, our popular Man, Kd., is recruiting 
his health in Toronto after the arduous labor of ean 
the previous numbers of this periodical, . 
Mr, G. T. Copeland, B.A. intends to turn his attentiox 
to legal pursuits, and will enter a Cornwall law aii 


next September. 
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Principal Grant has been appointed Hon. Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Royal Colonial Institute in Ontario, 


Rev. “James G. Potter has accepted a call from the 
congregation of Merrickville. His induction and ordina- 
tion took place May 7th. 


Dr. Mundell has gone to New York, where he will at- 
tend the hospitals in quest of further knowledge. 


Doctors H. G. Tillman, G. F. Emery, W. H. Rankin, 
A. E. Hilker and John Duff, from Queen’s, have left for 
the Old Country via New York. They are all bound for 
Edinburgh. 


Dr. Tillman intends practising in Kingston, Jamaica. 
Before settling down, however, we expect to see him 
round here, when a certain interesting event will take 
place. 


Omar L. Kilborn, M.A., M.D., has been appointed 
lecturer in analytical and practical chemistry during the 
summer session. 


Prof. Macgillivray, Ph.D., will spend the summer in 
Germany. He goes to publish the work upon which he 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Leipsig. 


- Principal Grant spoke at an Imperial Federation meet- 
ing at Hamilton on May 10th. 

J. D, Boyd, ’89, has been located for the summer at 
Sharhot Lake. The K. & P. will see considerable of 
John, as it passes Wilbur and terminates in Kingston. 


J. Binnie, ’89, will expound the law and the prophets 
in Carnduff, Souris District, N.W.T. 


The Presbyterians in Bryson, Que., are fortunate in 
securing W. H. Cornett, B.A., for the summer months. 


A. G. Hay, °89, is teaching the youthful mind to sprout 
in Carberry, Man. As he is a member of our staff, we 
have no doubt he will succeed. 


J. H. Mills, ’89, has entered upon his duties as assis- 
tant classical master in the Almonte Collegiate Institute. 


Our subscribers must excuse any want of vim in this 
number of the JOURNAL, as our fighting editor has retired 
to his home in Bruce for the summer, to work out some 
knotty questions in law. He will be back in the fall, 
however, and then woe betide any one who does not 
walk circumspectly, 


RJ, McKelvey, '90, is taking a special course in the 
Royal School of Infantry, Toronto. 


J.C, Connell, M.A., M.D., and Miss Aggie Hendry 
were made one a few weeks ago by Rev. Dr. Jackson. 
The wedding took place on April 30th at the residence of 
the bride’s father, Kingston. The groomsmen were J. 
KE. McCuaig and G. F. Emery, M.D. Our best wishes ! 

On April 24th, at the residence of the bride’s father, 
Kingston, W. Coy, M. D., ’86, was married to Miss 
Mary McMahon. J. V. Anglin, B.A., M.D., supported 


the groom in his trying ordeal with his accustomed sym- 
pathy and good-will, 





Jas. M. Farrell, ’89, will spend the summer teaching 
in Minnedosa, Man. T. L. Walker, ’80, will be similarly 
engaged at Waskada, Man. 

D. McG. Gandier has returned to his old field, Mata- 
watchan, Renfrew Co. This is one of our hardest mission 
stations, and we wish Mr. Gandier every success in his 
arduous labors. 


John M. Millar, ’90, has been appoiuted to look after 
the spiritual interests of the Presbyterians in Man ysville, 
Welfe Island. We intend keeping our eye on him, and 
will faithfully report any misdemeanors. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


O flag was flying from the tower of the University 
during convocation—not even a broom stick. What 
was the matter / 

The Science Hall has not yet been begun. 

The librarian is engaged in compiling a new catalogue 
of the books in the library. It is quite an undertaking 
and occupies a great part of his time. 

Surely some better provision could be made for the dis- 
tributing of the mail during the summer session, than 
leaving it on a table in the reading room. 

The halls and campus look very lonely now, but the 
bowling green is well patronized. 

Several of the foot-ballers are still in the city and on 
some afternoons the red, blue and yellow stripes of the 
Queen’s jerseys may be seen on the cricket field. There is 
some talk of making up a scratch team to play Brock- 
ville. 

The gymnasium is to be handed over to the Royal Col- 
lege. It is to be hoped that the senate or trustees will 
provide some other and more suitable place in which the 
students may exercise. Could not the drill shed be 
secured ? 

The cinder path has already been staked out around 
the Rugby foot ball grounds. It is 10 ft. from the touch 
line and a much greater distance from the goal line. 

The following students are attending part or all of the 
classes of the summer session: H. A. Adamson, T. H. 
Balfe, F. H. Bermingham, J. A, Brady, KE. R. M. Brant, 
H. Douglass, J. Emmons, J. C. Gibson, —. Hogle, H. 
Jack, J. J. Kelly, B.A., A. Lockhart, F. J. McCammon, 
B.A., A. E. McColl, B.A., J. FE. McCuaig, J. A. MeLel- 
lan, R. S. Minnes, B.A., G. Neish, J. Neish, J. H. Old- 
ham, H. A. Parkyn, R. R. Robinson, A. H. D. Ross, 
M.A., J. G. Smith, V. Sullivan, A. O. Watts, I. Wood, 
B.A., Miss Weir. 

The bowling green is in splendid running order, thanks 
to its energetic secretary. One rule obtains to which 
there is no exception, viz.: Every aspirant to a game 
must roll the unoccupied part of the green, at least once, 
with the heavy roller and to the satisfaction of John 








We enclose a circular regarding the Intercolleyian. It 
is striving to diffuse a knowledge of College Y. M. C. A, 
work and we hope it will reccive your support. Copies 
may be obtained through our See.-Treas. 

A joke, without a precedent, has been perpetrated by a 
little friend whom we often see in and about the college 
—selling shingles, for instance. ‘Two nails and a screw 
were suspended from the frame of the window in John’s 
sanctum, and when that worthy had got comfortably 
settled for the night with his usual companions—a pipe 
and a paper—our little friend began to vigorously rattle 
the nails on the window pane by means of a long string, 
to the far end of which he attached himself. But John 
was not to be fooled thus, for,he says, ‘I sprang out and 
caught the little rascal.” The string and appendages 
were forfeited, notwithstanding the threat of said little 


rascal to tell his pa. 


THE LADIES’ CORNER. 

™ OME time ago the officers of the Levana Society were 
photographed by Sheldon & Davis, and a.very attrac- 

tive and academical picture it is indeed. It is the inten- 
tion of the ladies to present a framed copy to their reading 
room and thus inaugurate the custom at present observed 
by their brother students. This is a good idea and we 
hope that it will not be forgotten by the lady students of 


sueceeding sessions. 


We had a peep into the ladies’ sanctum not long ago. 
It is really quite a cosy place, but a carpet is greatly 
needed and also more comfortable chairs. Some time in 
the future the ladies expect to raise funds enough, some- 
how, in order to procure these luxuries, 


We were glad to hear of Miss Maud Squire’s success 
at McGill. She graduated with first-class honors, carrying 


off a medal in Science. 


Miss Beverage, ’92, has sailed for Liverpool, where she 
will spend the summer, returning home in time to resume 
her studies at Queen’s next October. 





Miss Alice Cameron, B. A.. 88, of Renfrew, was up 
for the baccalaureate sermon but was unable to remain 


for Convocation. 








*DEN 


OBIS«NOBILIBUS.« 





i ire is a strange institution which makes ladies 
bachelors and young men M.A.s, isn’t it? 





We were handed the following by a freshman : 
The difference between a senior and an oracle is a dif- 


ference in deed. 
The difference between a junior and an oracle is a dif- 


ference in kind, 
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The difference between a sophoinore and an oracle is a 
difference in degree. 

The difference between a freshinan and an oracle is a 
difference in spelling. 


“Why does Prof. F—— never use a chair 7 


“He sits on the class.” 


When a freshman goes fishing the only thing he is sure 
of catching is a cold. He catches that anyway, and if he 
gets caught catching a cold he catches a thrashing, 
Catch on 2—Ke, 


The following was found in the waste-paper basket of a 
certain freshman : 

“The boy hoodwinked a pencil.” 

“She died of a chronicle illness.” 

“ Momentum ~-something to remember a friend by.” 

ne Keclesiastic—-a stretehy kind of substance.” 

His name will be furnished on application at the sanc- 
tum, on condition that $5 is deposited to insure secrecy. 





The following remarkable d ream was told a while ago 
by a very matter-of-fact theologue : 

“*T dreamed that I caine across a lady evangelist with 
black hair, dark eyes and rosy cheeks. She was an 
extraordinarily beautiful laily. Of course I entered into 
conversation with her, and she said something about 
wanting to get a settled permanent charge. I told her 
that Thardly thought it would be exactly proper for a 
lady to look after a church, but nevertheless she persisted 
in saying that she would like to anyhow. 

“* Well! said I, a bright thought having struck me, 
‘Wouldn’t it be a good idea for you to marry # minister? 

“Qh! Td like to,’ she blushingly replied, ‘only I 
can’t get one.’ 

“I woke up feeling rather embarrassed, and I shudder 
to think of what might have happened if I had remained 
asleep five minutes longer.” 

Scene in classics : 

Prof,—‘* Mr. S , What is the force of the last syl- 
lable in the word quodam ?” 

Mr, S——.—‘‘ Makes it emphatic, sir,” 








One of our revered Profs. has long been accused of a 

nf a 

fondness for pie ; but it is doubtful if even he relished 
the sauce on Convocation Day. 





He was taking her home after the theatre and a little 
supper at Tim’s. 

“Darling,” said he suddenly, as he gazed dreamily at 
the silvery disk overhead, ‘why am J like the moon %” 

“Jt isn’t because you are full, is it? she asked, as she 
edged away from him. 

“No, said he, sadly; “It’s because I'm on my last 


quarter.” 





SCIENTIFICAM 


ariel ae ee 


Is the oldest and most popular scientific and 
mechanical paper published and has the lareest 
circulation of any paper of its class in t En De 
Fully illustrated. Best class of Wood a 
ings, Published weekly. Send for speci 

copy. Price $3a year. Four months trial, NY 
MUNN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, N. 


ARCHITECTS & BUILDERS 
Edition of Scientific American. 


3 i d 
A great success. Each issue contains colore' 
lithographic plates of country and city residen: 
ces or public buildings. Numerous ent ab a es 
and full plans and specifications for, the thas 
such as contemplate building, Price $2. weet 1 
2%cts.acopye MUNN & CO., PUBLIS . 


may be securs 
ed by spply- 
ing to MUNN 
& Co. who 
have had over 





40 years’ experience and have made gver 


100,000 applications for American and S 
eign patents. Send for Handbook. Corres 
pondence strictly confidential. 


TRADE MARKS. 


he Pat. 
In case your mark is not re; istered int rat 
ent Office, apply to MUNN & Co., and pr 
immediate protection. Send for Handbook. 
COPYRIGHTS for books, charts, Maps. 
etc., quickly procured. Address 
MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 861 BROADWAY, NG 


O THE DEAF.—A_ person cured of deafness and 

noises in the head of 23 years’ standing by’ a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any Person 
who applies to Nrciotsox, 177 McDougal Street, New 
York. 






| SHERLOCK'S MUSIC STORE. 


| Heintzman and Steinway Pianos, Violins, 
| Guitars, Banjos, Accordeons, and 
| Musical Wares Generally. 


| 








All the newest songs and music either in stock 
or promptly procured. 

Piano Methods, Folios, Books of every descrip- 
tion, ete., ete. 


| 281 PRINCESS ST. ay ae 





| 
- KINGSTON. | 


893 Sewing-Machine 
To at once establish 
trade in all parts, by 
placing our machines, 


ne goods whe: he people can 
“—» them, we will send free tu one 
7 person in each locnility,the vory 
est sewing-machine made in 
the world asith all the attachments. 
Wo will also send freea complies 
line of our costly and valuable art 
mples. In return we ask that you 








show what we send, to those who 
may call at your home, and after % 
months all shall becume your 


y. This grand machir 
oafter the Singer pat 
which have run out: befor 
t 

sStrongest, most usce 

hine in the world. a 
ree. No capital required. nin, 
brief instructions ven. Those who write to us a once can ae 
cues free the best sewing-machine in the world, and the 
wre of works of high art ever shown together in America. 
RUR & CO., Box 740, Augustu, Maine. 

















Commercial College Cex even 


Occupies 3 Large Halls and 7 Rooms, 













i f 
UAL). EMA NS Se 
Cheapest & Best Business College in the World.' 
Mighest Honor and Gold Medal over all other Colleges at 
Wrorld’s Exposition for Systemof Rook-Keeping and 
General Business Education, Nearly 1000 Studentsin 
attendance in 1887, from 30 States and foreign Countries, SOOO 
Graduates in Business. 10 Tcachersemployed. Business 
Course consists of Book-keeping, Business Arithmetic, Penman- 
ship, Commercial Law, Merchandising, Banking, Joint Stock, 
Manufacturing, Lectures, Business Practice, Mercantile Corre- 
spondence, etc. Cost of full Business Course, including 
Tuition, Stationery, and Board in s nice family ahout $90. 
GrShort-Hand, Type- Writing and Telegraphy 
are Specialties; have special teachere and rooms, and can ba 
taken alone or with the Business Course, Special Department 
for Ladies. Lady Principalemployed, No vacation, Enter 
Bow. Graduates Guaranteed Success, For circulars, addreas, 
Wilbur R. Smith, Pres't. Lexington, Kye 
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iain Si im — = 


E present our readers in this number with a clever 
W review of Cameron’s ‘ Lyrics,” by W. Harry 
Watts, of King’s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia. At 
times he gets very near to the young poet's heart, ant in 
almost all cases seems to have that sensitive spirit with- 
out which there is no criticism worthy of oho: name. 
There ave, however, a couple of places in whiten his 
remarks need special notice. Mr. Watts asks, se Can any 
Canadian—true to his birthright—deny his ebhigation, 
forget his country’s welfare, cavil at ae fact that Mng- 
in the word ‘ Throne,’ has acted other 


land, as expressed he 
ie , ?? The critic 


than as an Alma Mater to her young charge 
has confused here several ideas which ane of Hennes 
distinet. No Canadian, true to his buethrightt, can for- 
yet his country’s welfare.” But at ve “ Bi it 
difligult to prove that ow country s¢ welfare is for- 
gotten” by those who disclaim British connection, In 
the olden times such wn opinion would have been con- 
sidered conclusive. But we live in an age, unfortunately, 
when nothing is taken for wrvanted, It rests with Mr. 





Watts to show that the Throne is responsible for what 
little national prosperity Canada possesses, A great 
many people, we fancy, would be ignorant and thought- 
less enough to say that she has attained to whatever good 
she has, not by virtue of our connection with the Throne, 
but in despite of such connection. 


When he asks “if any Canadian—true to his birthright 
——van deny his obligation,’ we ask, What obligation’ If 
he answers, To Great Britain,—we reply that we think 
the obligation entirely on the other side, This is, doubt- 
less, a very shocking way of looking at the matter, but 
nevertheless it is our way—and the way of a great many 
very patriotic spirits, both on this and on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Supposing the worst possible alternative 
—that Great Britain had let us §° our own way at the 
same time she let the United States go hers, 
after 1776—what would have been the 
ing from what has happened to our southern sister, we 
would at the present moment have had. something like 
thirty or forty million of a population, and a correspond- 
ing amount of wealth. This is a very horvible alternative 
but we fancy that most Canadians would be : 
dure it. ; 

But how would it be with the Mothey Country, With. 
out a naval station in the Western Atlantic north of the 
West Indies; without a supply centre in the Eastern 
Pacitis north of the Equator; without the Canadian 
Pacific to transport troops and munitions to Asia in case 
of a Russo-Anglic war ; without a benefit: from fish and 
furs which is not equally open to every other nation + 
withont tive million of Celtic and Anglo-Saxon subjects 
in North America, etc., ete., ete., what sort of a position 
would she have and hold among the powers of Kurope + 
We would like to ask Mr. Watts and the Imperial Fede- 
rationists WHO would be the loser in the event of the 
dissolution of British connection 7 They are eternally 
telling us that the loss would be Canada’s, Do they 
really think so? Bezause, if they do, we fear that their 
much learning hath magle them mad, and yet more, that 
their fellow-Canadians will not take long to find it out. 
No. The obligation, like the protic, is mainly on Kngland’s 
side, so that it is possible, quite possible, that a Canadian 
should be trie to his birthright and yet no admirer of 
British connection. His birthright includes no oblig 
to the Throne, but the reverse. 


shortly 
result? Judg- 


able to en. 


ation, 

Loyalty-—to a Canadian 
en roti } ‘rests ‘ ‘ 

--is not devotion to the interests of England, hut devo. 


tion to the interests and welfare of Canada, Furthep 
i ye. | 
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the Canadian citizen who does not put her interests before 
those of any other nation or power whatever 18 no Cana- 


dian at all. » 


* 

In the game way the critic is unfair to the poet’s con- 
ception of liberty. Mr. Watts must surely have read 
little of Russian history, or he would know that a more 

_ brutal despotism has not existed than the autocracy of the 
czars, And yet, in all the poet’s denunciation of this 
tyranny, he cannot find a thought on Freedom which is 
not a true one. He says that Cameron has “robbed 
liberty of its old chivalric value.” Will he then tell us 
where, in the whole range of literature, he can find bet- 
ter definitions of it than these : 


“Love is Freedom’s strength, 
: $ ” 
And Peace her chief foundation stone. 


“Tam not of those fierce, wild wills, 
Albeit from loins of warlike line, 
To wreck laws human and divine 
Alike, that on a million ills 
I might erect one sacred shrine 
‘To Freedom.” 


‘It is in the extreme begins 
And ends all danger.” 


* Ye need not fear the invader’s arm : 
His strength is but a boast : 
But fear what most can work you harm, 
Aye, fear yourselves the most.” 


“He who fain would rule a land 
Must rule by Jove, or not at all.” 


“¢ Be thou an Emperor, Sultan or Czar, 
Priest or Patriarch, Queen or King, 
Thou hast no right to the judgment var—- 
Man is the noblest created thing.” 


«+ Rach has a right each is bound to revere — 
The right to be free, to be true ; 
The right to be true, to be free ; 
So whatever, my lord, is a right for you, 
The same is a right to me.” 
a HS 


If Mr. Watts means to say that these sentiments de- 
prive Freedom of her old chivalric valne, we fancy that 
most men will be inclined to ask him what he understands 
by the words. Here is a poet who tells France that she 
lost the true idea of Freedom when she gave herself up 
to license ; that Freedom means love and peace, not mur- 
der and anarchy. He tells the Czar that the only true 
kingship is that which is based upon the love of his peo- 
ple. He tells humanity that Freedom consists in the 
right to be true to the highest instincts of our nature, 
and thot no sovereign, temporal or spiritual, possesses 
any right which interferes with the exercise of freedom 
and truth on the part of his people ; that ‘every man has 
a right which every other man is bound to reverence. 


a 


And Mr. Watts says that in giving utterance to these 
sentiments the poet ‘destroys the old chivalric idea of 
Freedom.” If, as the critic says, the belief in such con- 
ceptions makes men intellectual slaves, we venture to ask 
what sentiments will make them intellectual freemen ? 

If Mr. Watts will develop somewhat out of his Cana- 
dian narrowness—and we have no doubt that he will—we 
shall hear of him before very long in Canadian letters. 


Ps 


At last the oracle has spoken. Vice-Chancellor Mu- 
lock, at the cl sing exercises of University College, 
undertook to answer the questions which the country has 
been asking on the subject of matriculation standards for 
the past few years. We vongratulate the University that 
she did at last succeed in ‘screwing up her courage to 
the sticking point”—we wish that we could add also, on 
the success of her reply. But a due regard for truth 
compels us to draw the line at that. 
quite unique in its tone and chaaacter. 
of the old legal saw, ‘ When you have no case, abuse the 
opposing counsel.” In this one particular we believe it 
to be a success. ‘The editorial of the World on the sub- 
ject is modelled on the Vice-Chancellor’s effort, and, like 
all imitations, contains an exaggeration of the faults, 
with a lamentable lack of the virtues, of the original. 
Surely neither the University authorities nor the press of 
Toronto needs to be told that to shower coarse abuse 
upon a gentleman of Dr. Grant’s character and standing 
will only do their cause harm. We refrain from making 
any reply to the statements of Mr. Mulock, because we 
are anxious to give the Principal a fair field. Without 
any great desire for a place among the prophets, we ven- 
ture to predict that when Dr. Grant finishes with Mr. 
Mulock the latter’s feelings will find complete and ade- 
quate expression in the complaint of our old friend Ague- 
cheek : 


The “reply” was 
It is an example 


“ An I had known he was so cunning of fence” 
The Vice-Chancellor can supply the rest 


We beg to remind the Canada Presbyterian that, inten- 
tentionally or unintentionally, it has treated us very 
shabbily this year. We did not receive a copy of this 
paper until after Christmas, and as soon as we received it 
we gaye it an excellent notice. It has seen fit to send us 
just two copies from that day to this. We cannot believe 
that this was done otherwise than by accident, but we 
hope that the age of accidents is past. 





of 
ss 


We see by the press that Dr. Grant has just been 
elected Moderator of the General Assembly. The Assem- 
bly honored itself in honoring the Principal, and the only 
regret that we have at his appointment is that it may 
prevent his voice being heard on the subject of Jesuitism, 
tithing in Ontario, the teaching of french in our Ontario 
schools, and kindred subjects. 
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We cannot conclude our labors ag editor-in-chief of this law. There are points as to this course which we do not 
journal withont noticing that the time has come when the Care to «lisenss, but we may express our regret that this 
Celtic and Anglo-Saxon races in this country should make | has been deemed necessary by the parties interested, 
their sentiments and power felt, It is time-—and more | What the outcome will eventually be no one can conjec- 
than time—that it was declared and understood that the | ture, , 
English language, and it alone, shall be used as the We would have liked, however, to see historic Victoria 
national speech of this country. The French shoull | maintain with us an independent position, believing as 
be taken out of every court from Cape Breton to we do that in this character the church and country 
Alaska ; we say from every court—including the Domin- | would he better served in the matter of higher education 
ion House. A bi-lingual nation is no nation at all. Itis | than by federation. She has certainly done a magnificent 
time, and more than time, that Roman Catholicism in | work for nearly half a century, struggling, it is true, 
every form should be taught that, while it shall be en- | against financial difficulties but nevertheless maintaining 
entitled to every right which Protestants claim for them- a high standard of collegiate education. 
selves, it shall have no right which they have not. It is To us it seems that in entering federation Victoria goes 
time, and more than time, that separate schools, except | to her death, However, there are those who think dif- 
as private institutions, were swept out of existence, and ferently, who are urging with all haste this movement. 
that all classes.and creeds of Canadian citizens received | F ederation, per se, isnot viewed by some of the advocates 
one system of education—a system controlled by the | as the most desirable end to be attained ; it is accepted 
state, and influenced by no religious body whatsoever ; only as wn alternative—for if financial means were forth- 
that the pastors of every denomination shall have the coming they would infinitely prefer independence. Here 
power of giving whatever religious instruction they please | is a point for the Antis., so called, Surely, they hold, 
to the children of their denomination ; but that no sec- there is wealth and spirit enough in the Methodist church 
tarian teaching shall be done in school hours. It is time, | to continue and maintain their own university ; even now 
and more than time, that the Bible—the Word of God, it may not he too late for the alumni and other friends 
and not a mangled cotnpilation of its books, no matter 10; open their hearts and purses and prevent what many 
who does the compiling, should be read every day in the friends of education would deem acalamity. The church 
schools of our country, and that no one should be excused and country have derived immense benefit from Victoria 
from hearing such reading. Upon the supremacy of university ; why, then, should its usefulness be destroyed ? 
these principles, and such as these, depends the future ; It is said of the late Hon. Mr McMaster, who s0 
welfare of our country, and we believe that the time is liberally endowed McMaster university, that when asked 
near when Canadians from the Atlantic to the Pacific | why, in view of provision being made to federate with 
will insist wpon their observance. It is not ‘‘ liberality,” | Toronto University » he Was seeking a charter for an inde- 
but the most contemptible poltroonery, to concede an pendent eames replied ; T have been an observer 
iota on points like this to any body of men on earth ; and for many years of the great benefit conferred by Victoria 
the day is on the wing, if not, indeed, already dawning, college on the Methodist church and I am satisfied and 
when they will be advocated by pulpit, press and people, hope that what Victoria has done tot that church, Me- 
and obedience to them insisted apon by every class and | Master can and will do for the Baptist church,” Weighty 
creed of Canadian citizens. words from such a man ! Surely there must be something 

*  # wrong when not one of the other universities in Ontario can 
see its way clear to enter federation. Has there not been 
undue haste in forcing so rapidly a consummation dreaded 
by so many of Victoria’s warmest friends? Make haste 
slowly, for if once entered there can be no return to inde. 
pendence with honour, 

In this discussion a great deal of bitterness, We regret 
to say, has been evoked and words used that had better 
not have been uttered. This should not he. For even 
though the friends of Victoria differ in theiy opinions, are 
they not all brethren? Let the spirit of conciliation be 
more munificent and order may yet emerge out of what 
now seems confusion. 


| 



















“* Now hear the end of all the play.” 
Yo our readers each and all, we bid adieu. We are sorry 
to part from you, but we shall meet again in other and 
broader spheres of life. For those who predicted our 
failure we have a smile, for our friends a tear—and to 
each of our fellow-citizens throughout the Dominion we 
waft as our last words— 
“To thine own self be true | 
Aud it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 








FASS 


Tis uot all plain sailing as regards federation, at 
I least so far as our sister university is concerned. The 
opponents of federation ave fighting hard for indepen- 
dence and have at least invoked the aid of the courts of 





Again we repeat, let the supporters of Victoria Inde. 
pendent pile up a sum of money to make her so, luitate, 
in short, the example of the benefactors of Queen’s who 
in one year expressed their opinion of federation by giving 
$250,000 with more to come, By doing this they will in 
the best possible way save Victoria, S06 may it be, 


C] 
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OUR FOOT-BALL TEAM. 
\ E’RE a set of foot-ballers as you can see, 
Fresh from the midst of a fierce inelve, 
Tattered and battered all covered with mud, 
' Ready to use the all cleansing sud, 


We've a rattling good team perhaps you don't know it, 
But give us a chance and we're ready to show it; 
Sometimes we lose but that’s not our fault, 

Tis’ the stupid old referee, not worth his salt. 


At half we have Pirie, Twittie and Eek, 

And Parkyn with his long kicks plays our full back ; 

While Smellie and Farrell look after the quarter, 

Though compared with the rest they’re quite a bit 
shorter. 


In the centre we've Marquis all muscle and bone, 

But when in the scrimmage he’s not quite alone ; 

For help he has Cameron, Copeland, Morgan and Chown 

Who showed the McGill boys how to “do things up 
brown.” 


Then Gillie and Gus, two brothers, have we, 

A fine pair of Gandiers, as you easily see ; 

And Shorty McUammon who by hook or by crook, 
Settles disputes not by rules in the book. 


And as for our wings they are pretty well feathered, 

Six feet if one, when properly measured 5 

On the right we have Rankin, on the left we play White, 
And to see them ‘get there” is an elegant sight. 


THE CANADIAN POETS-CAMERON. 
(From King's College Record.) 
TTOHE introductory portion of my task is comparatively 
easy, as the life of the late George Frederick 
Jameron prefaces his “Lyrics” ; I give it as there given. 
HIS LIFE, 

“George Frederick Cameron, the author of the following 
poems, the eldest son of James Grant Cameron and Jessie 
Sutherland, was born in New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, 
September 24th, 1854. He received his preliminary edu- 
cation at the High School of his native town, and had 
vead the greater part of Virgil and Cicero in the original 
before his fourteenth year. Hven at this age he employ- 
ed the most of his spare time in poetry. Removing with 
his family to Boston in the spring of 1869, he entered the 
Boston University of Law, in 1872.- After graduating he 
entered the law office of Dean, Butler and Abbot in the 
same city. From this period until 1882 his attention was 
mainly devoted to literature, and he was a frequent con- 
tributor to the Commercial Bulletin, Traveller, Courier 
and Transcript of the new Athens of America. In 1882 


as Queen’s University and was the prize poet in 
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In March of the same year he became editor of the 
Kingston News, which position he held until a few weeks 
before his death. The latter event took place during a 
visit to the conntry, where, on the 17th of September, he - 
expired of heart disease after a few hours sickness. For 
the last two years of his life he had been greatly troubled 
with insomnia, getting not more than from two to three 
hours sleep per night. 

He married Ella, the eldest daughter of Billings Amey, 
Esq., of Millhaven, on the 22nd of August, 1883. His 
wife ani an infant daughter survive him. 

That the author did uot bubble over in his verse with 
loyalty to the throne and all it represents was perhaps 
his infirmity. I tried to persuade him of the advantages 
such a course would offer to a poor poet like himself, but 
Whether the reason of 
failure lay in the weakness of the cause or in his want of 


Lregret to say to no purpose. 


faith in my sincerity is a moot question with me to this 
day.” os 

The “Lyrics” are edited by the poet's brother, Chas. J. 
Cameron, M.A., editor of Queex’s College JouRNAL, 
whose ability and affection entitled him to the fullest 
sympathy of the now silent singer, and won for him com- 
mendation in lines that shew a kinship closer than that of 
blood, 

The following is from the editor’s Preface : 

In accordance with the last wishes of the author, the 
first portion of his manuscript is here submitted to your 


judgment. This volume represents one-fourth of his life 
work. If it is well received, the vest will follow in due 


course. This is a Canadian contribution to our common 
literature, and I hope that it may be thought by the old 
world a worthy interpreter of our younger and broader 
national life. 

Of the lyrics on Freedom, those on Cuba were written 
between the ages of fourteen and nineteen, on France 
about his eighteenth or nineteenth year, and on Russia 
between then and the time of his death. The verses pre- 
fixed to each are from an address written by the author 
while a student of Queen’s University, and inserted as an 
introduction to that which follows. 

In its issue of Friday, Sept. 18th, 1855, the Montreal 
Witness contained, as its first item of Canadian news, the 
following : 


“On Thursday night. George F, Cameron, late editor 
of the Kingston News, died suddenly. He was a graceful 
writer and a prominent Canadian poet.” 


This was the sum of the story of his life, so far as ths 
world could tell it. The high position which he took in 
Canadian literature he won almost in a day, on a few 
lyrics published in his own paper and in the columns of 
Queen’s College JounnaL. The preface to this conclusion 
you will find here. 

Young, as the world counts time, at thirty years of age 
he had run the whole gqestnneet of its pleasures and its pains. 
There was to him a terrible sameness about it all 
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Golden prospects and ominous clouds : 
Impassable walks and level drives 

(littering silks and colorless shrouds: 
Flattering records and shattered lives. 

These were the elements of its every change, and to his 
eternal quid novi? it had nothing further to answer. So 
that he who had begun life by being an enthusiast had 
almost finished it by becoming a cynic. 

All heartsick and headsick and weary, 
Sore wounded, oft struck in the strife, 
lL ask is there end of this dreary 
Dark pilgrimage called by us life ? 


Task, is there end of it—any ? 
If any, when comes it anigh ? 

I would die, not the one death, but many 
To know and be sure I should die. 


ip . istance 
To know that somewhere—in the distance, 


When Nature shall take back my breathy 
I shall add up the sum of existence 
And find that its total is—death ? 


It was impossible, being what he was, that his poetry 


should be free from occasional pessimism. : This was the 
natural product of the circumstances of his life. . 
necessary from the character of the age in which Hs 
wrote ; it was inevitable from the quality of his own 
mind. ; 
It is not without meaning that he sing 
Springtime of his life, 
We reach for rest, and the world wheels by us 
And leaves us each in our vale of tears ; ; 
Til] the green sod covers and nought comes nigh us 
With hopes and fears. 


g in the last 


Nor that in its last month we hear him say, as he looks 


out into the unknown, 
For we shall rest. The brain that planned, 
That thought or wrought or well or ill, 
At gaze like J yshua’s moon shall stand, 
Not working any work or will ; 
While eye, and lip, and heart, and hand 
Shall all be still—shall all be still. 


a poet is written in his songs. Why 


The truest life of 
Pees If they hear not Moses and the pro- 


then, yo further? 
You know the rest. 
present he asked nothing; and from the 


k for himself : 


phets, 
From the 
future—)ut, let him spea 
We only ask it as our share 
That, when your day-star rises clear, 
A perfect splendor in the air, 
A glory ever far and near, 
Yu mrite such words as these—of those who were ! 


In scanning this Preface a few thoughts suggest then- 
] What a prolific pen our author had! Tf the 


selves, : 7 7 
k has the merit contained in that be- 


balance. of his wor 


t 





fore us, it is unjust to the writer to stipulate that it shall 
be given to the world only in the event of the “Lyries” 
receiving a kind reception. Popular taste neither makes 
nor mars the poet ; it may anil does the man, but the 
singer—never, Adi to this that it is a contribution to a 
literature that is in its formative stage, and its detention 
becomes a crime. Produce it, it is the writer's due, 
though the writer himself said, 

“And when these musings into verse will flow, 

Thold it right to keep them to myself, 

Nor lumber up my neighhor’s groaning shelf !” 
There need be little fear as yet that shelves are groaning 
with Canadian literature. 

I hardly like the idea of considering the writer of 
“Adelphi,” “Death,” or the “Dedication” to his mother, 
Ulase. Pessimism may be natural, but when it is aequir- 
ed by running the gamut of life’s pleasures and pains in 
thirty years, it looses its truth. Such cynicism is ques- 
tionable, for it is not the result of tired thought, but the 
outcome merely of overworked energies, 

The writer’s quid novi? ‘The whole of God’s creation, 
the impulse to honest action, the grandeur of making 
“impassable walks” flowery glades, “level drives” with 
new verdant beauties at each turn of the wheel ; this for 
answer silent songster ! But your own later utterances 
say more for your honor and are a better explanation 
than any pen can make for you, Listen to the believer 
in Nirvana of 1879, 

“T would die, not the one death, but many 
To know and be sure I should die.” 


Compare this utterance of four years later, — 


“Oh, I have sinned and I have strayed 
From Thee, the Shepherd of the flock, 

Have scorned Thy guidance, and have made 
Thy law divide a mock, 


“But, like the prodigal, my heart— 
Teo long undone and desolate— 
Seeks Thine, believing that Thon art 

As good as Thou art great !” 


At the close of his “Life” already quoted we find,— 
“Did not bubble over in his verse with loyalty to the 
throne.” Do I read aright? Can any Canadian—true to 
his birthright—deny his obligation, forget his country’s 
welfare, cavil at the fact that England, ag expressed by 
the word throne, has acted other than as au Alma Mater 
to her young charge; and now, when her pupil’s judg- 
ment is called into operation, is there a sign of disaffec- 
tion? Let the times answer. Introduced discord there 
may be, but it is the necessary broil to shew the eternal 
peace. ‘ 

“There have been kings! There have been kings ! 
Proclaim it while it is to-day : 
For, lo! the ages pass away,— 
And men will doubt there were such things 
Ere many centuries decay.” 
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Oh! sleeping songster, Australasia chides you, fellow 
blood kisses you and remembers your youth. 

Would we could have Liberty and not License-——Fra- 
ternity of Spirit and Equality of Thought. Till then can 
we hope to see that 

“ Love is Freedom’s strength-— 
And Peace her chief foundation stone.” 

A brief resume of the “ Lyrics” will be expected of me, 
Following the division of the “ Lyrics » J shall commence 
with those on Freedom. The incomparable diction of 
these “ Lyrics,” their beauty of form, local coloring, and 
the verbal dvessing ofttimes onomatopzeti« in its vivid- 
ness, cannot wipe out one very grave defect—a defect in 
the idea. All kings are not tyrants, and if 





“ Each has a right each is bound to revere, ame 


why is not that man’s opinion who believes in monarchi- 
cal government respected by our writer? Losing his 
commion sense in his ideality the writer becomes the 
tyrant, and they who (from his teaching) endorse his 
lines, intellectual slaves. ‘The lines are those of a being 
fighting for Freedom, but what Freedom % Ts it possible 
that the want of mastery over self, the lack of a monar- 
chical principle of sclf-vuling, first struck the key note 
which, by the irony of fate, induced utterances so sweep- 
ing against logical institutions old as the world? The 
chivalric bravura of his attack on the Czar, coming from 
one who had drunk deep of the chalice of despotic mis- 
rule, would have been molten condemnation. If I pause 
4 moment and remember they are the lines of our young 
friend, it is only that I may convince myself how much I 
enjoy his form, but not the idea it inculcates. 

[tis too late in the day to ask, What is the aim of 
poetry’ Too often the rythmic value, verbal melody, 
unique or beautiful construction, verbal imagery or wealth 
of illustration charm the taste, and the subject of the 
picture is forgotten in the admiration of the figures, We 
can admire any and all of the poetic material [ have 
mentioned in these Lyrics of Freedom, but the subject 
“ Freedom” ceases to bear its old chivalric value. As 
the aye progresses the keen edge of wisdom shall give 
men a “Freedom” and rescue them from a thraldom more 
galling than ever inflicted by mortal—to wit, that of In- 
tellectual Slavery. , 

Lyrics on Love. —These lines are daintily constructed 
as becomes the subject. The writer of lines so full of 
filial love as those to his mother which preface the work, 
so full of the fraternal affection depicted in his ‘‘Adelphi,” 
and lines to his brother and sister, could write at the 
same time the charming nonsense given us In many of the 
Lyrics on Love. 
may be quoted : 
“B 


One stanza from “By the Fountain” 


y the fountain whose pellucid waves within the deli- 
cate basin 


Daintily tinkling, dropping dreamily, made a music in 
the ears 


Like the echo of sonfe high, some arch-angelic diapason 








Drifting downward from the ever-swinging, never-silent 
spheres.” 
Passionately he depicts Time’s inability to heal his 
wound, in an eight-line lyric ending thus : 
T probe my thought and find the mystery lies 
In deeming love a merely temporal thing : 
Whilst like a beam of light it floats and flies 
Upon a weariless wing.” 

Sweetly pretty is the lyric, ‘ Away from Me”; and 
its moral, — 

“ Judge not by looks, but by immortal merit : 

Worth dwells forever in the hidden parts ; 
And oft the roughest-seeming ones inherit 
The very noblest hearts,” — 
breathes its spirit. 

There is not that intensity of passion which confreres of 
his have possessed, but there is a charming freshness and 
a happy treating of the subject in its lightest aspect that 
makes these lyrics as readable as any. 

Lyrics in Pleasant Places and Other Places.—A very 
pleasant part of the book. ‘Downs and Ups,” 
which “Golden Prospects” (given in the preface) is taken, 
is a strongly terse lyric, but the comparison is too biased 
in favor of the dark side of the picture. Hope hasn’t a 
place, and he who could write “ Fairer than any Future” 
was for the moment oblivious of Hope’s springing eternal. 
How do L know this? Read ‘“ Anticipation,” which by 
singular good chance follows the gruesome lines,—yes, 
gruesome,—the clay mouldering beneath, the daisies for- 
gotten overhead, the worms cating the house, but not a 
mention of the spirit in eternally blissful freedom. A 
beautiful metaphor in “On Life’s Sea,”—- 


from 


© And now the day goes out the western gate.” 


A capital little Impromptu shows the spontaneity of the 
writer. It is on the national emblem of Nova Scotia, 
“The Mayflower.” 
“ You ask me, dear friends, a toast to propose ? 
Let me think for a moment—nh, yes ! it shall he 
The swect-scented blossom that blooms ’neath the snows, 
The sweet little Mayflower for me. 


«You may drink to the thistle, the shamrock, the rose, — 
May they each bloom on Liberty's shore ; 
But my toast is the Mayflower that blooms ‘neath the 
shows, 
The bouniest, best of the four !” 


He betrays aw sense of hunor twice. T give the first 





| occasion as it is another Impromptu. 


‘Wat Tary Mrane.” 
‘There is a man-—-an [shmaclite-— 
Who never (hardly) does a square thing, 
Got drunk, alas! one Sunday night, 
Which was—alas! again -—ne rare thing, 
Whose friends all prophesied that he 
(Of course they said it not in malice 1) 
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Would break his neck upon a tree, 
Or have it broken, so you see 
‘Twas just the same to you, and me, 
And him,—they meant the gallows.” 
The other is “ The Beacon Hill Coquette,” which only 
needs reading to be heartily enjoyed, His opinion of a 
poet’s mission is given negatively in the following lines : 


“A singer, I admit : but hath his song 
Her eased the sal, sick soul, e’er dried the eye 
Of secret sorrow, bruised the head of wrong, 
Or woke the heart to listen to the cry 
Of Right downtrodden by the despot-throng ? 
No? Then, so please you, we will put him by. 
He is a poet? Never! I deny , 
He hath a portion of the sacred rage. 
All flowers of speech may bloom upon his page.— 
His soft words on my senses idly fall : 
Not having any utterance for his age, 
He hath no power to stir my blood at all; 
So off with him to moulder on the shelf !— 
He knows not man, nor any God save self.” 


If we judge Cameron from his positive standpoint we 
shall not let his Lyrics or other work ‘‘ moulder on our 
shelves.” His Sonnets to Nova Scotia might be more 
properly termed his Farewell to N.S. I only mention 
them to say that the reader in search of euloginm on 
Nova Scotia will be disappointed if he looks for it here. 
Faithfully he recounts the dangers of the seas and his 
sorrow at leaving his homestead and friends—his admiva- 
tion and scenic description of his birthplace are doubtless 
treated of in the work yet to be seen, A lyric on the 
Week's attack on the dead orator, Wendell Phillips, 
shews his affection for and chainpionship of his friend. 
His appreciation of a master spirit is manifested in his 
brilliant euloginm on Shelley thus,-— / 

“ Dust unto dust? No, spirit unto spirit.” 

This lyric is exquisite in form, strict in style, and 
avoids that exuberance of eulogy too often indulged in by 
songsters. ; 

“The Way of the World” is one of the strongest num- 
hers of this lyrist’s work ; not pessimistic, like Bacon’s 
lyric, ‘ Life,” but forcibly realistic, its truth induces 
thought and self-communing, and the highest aim of 
poetry is attained. A lyric on ‘ Our Roys in thé North- 
West Rebellion” will be a household treasure in any 
home that boasted a representative in that memorable 
« Ygolte” is the longest number in the work, 
e hundred lines. One stanza ex- 
joyment aul loss of something 


cunpaign. 
containing perhaps tiv’ 
quisitely depicts the en 
whieh has yiven keenest pleasure, — 
“He who hath sometime scanned 
The stars that gem the sky, 
The sea and lovely land—- 
All heauties that delight the eye, 
All things that He hath planned 





Or here below or there on high, 
And then hath lost his sight, 

Hath fuller cup of bitterness 

To quaff than he would ever guess 
Whose eye hath never seen the light,” 


Lyrics on Death.—-The first of this series was written 
a few days before his death. 
é ; ‘ 
‘ Draw the dread curtain and enter in !— 
In o’er the threshold the millions have trod : 
Lose but the dust of the balance, and win— 
What a moment ago was the secret of (tod !” 
: dn : lyric entitled ‘ Rest” we read (he is speaking of a 
viend ; 
(at rest),— 
‘ 
‘And knew the all that we had need 
Lo know—that God had need of him.” 


And later (on the death of a child), — 


6 
‘And won thee from our lower land 
To God’s high eminence !” 
6) ” : 
ne . een the most impressive lyric in the 
>» iul) OF a sombre beauty,—a dark co i 
this translucent lining, — Dios eee sen 
“ec 
uh hold to heaven and that high hope 
That death is good in any guise,” 

Milton’s mighty sonnet, «Qn the Late Massacre j 
Piemont,” has been aptly named a “collect in ine’ 
As justly may we name the lyric “ Lord God Almighty ” 
a confession, a self-abasement and heartfelt contrition 
closing with this prayerful stanza ; , 


‘But like the prodigal, my heart— 
Too long undone and desolate— 
Seeks Thine, believing that 'Thou art 
As good as Thou art great !” 


A fitting prelude to the majestic Gloria of his Easter an- 
them, ‘‘ He is Risen.” 
From his Last Lyrics Jet me quote the following lines : 


“My spring is over, all my summer past : 
The autumn closes,-—winter now appears : 
And I, a helpless leaf before the blast, 
Am whirled along amid the eternal years 
To realize my hopes—or end my fears,” 
And this solemn and reverential suming up of the whole 
matter ; 
‘To God, the Auditor of all accounts, 
We shall give up account of all our ill ; 
Aud though ir ’s mi i ain i 
: I gh in men 8 minds ” &mountain it amounts, 
Who knows but with His imitateless skill 
As recompense 
Adding and footing up sin’s bill, 
He will find pounds of good where man Writes pence 
And when I see him I hope and pray 
Lifting the hands 
That framed all lands 
He will say—Benuicite !” 
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“‘L'Envoi” (To the Poets of the Past and Future) has 
a mention in the editor’s preface. It has life and speaks. 
It is with regret I conclude my review of a work that 
has so much lyric fervor. Even the author’s youthful 
utterances all but compel one, in admiration of their 
exquisite form and diction, to lose sight of the incomplete 
idea ; his riper works lose this emotional exuberance and 
take, first, a more practical ideal, next, a higher form of 
expression, till at last we feel that when we 
“ Stood by his bed, and knew that one, 
Unseen, beside us held a place, 
And waited but for set of sun 
‘To lay cold hand upon his face 
And steal its grace,” 
we felt further that we 


“ Knew the all that we had need 
To know—that God had need of him.” 


Nova Scotia, you hold his ashes. Nay, more, you have 
that of him of which you can shew your appreciation. 
Honor one who reflects lasting honor on his province. 

Canada, read Cameron, for his is no mean name on the 
scroll of famous men you are now unfurling. . 

Lovers of verse everywhere, here is one who drew in 
spiration from “ out the secret altar.” His hand is stilled, 
but breathe on his lyre and the sweetest music shall re- 
ward you. No great sonorous chords, whose deep vibra- 
tions shake the foundations of your being, but rather 
rippling arpegyi of the larp, still vibrating when the 
instrument is laid aside. 


W. Harry Watts. 
King’s College, March 14th, 1889. 


SCOLLEGE NEWS. 
PRINCIPAL GRANT’S ADDRESS TO THE UNI- 
VERSITY COUNCIL. 

N Monday evening, May 27th, a meeting of the 
University Council was held in the Senate room, 
when Dr. Grant delivered his second address on the stan- 








‘dard of matriculation in Canada. 


After referring to his first address, and stating that his 
aim was not to secure uniformity, but rather the union 
and harmony of all our educational forces, to secure the 
best possible results for the whole country, he dealt with 
the crude conceptions some people had of what is meant 
by an improved standard, and ridiculed their ideas of 
education. ‘ Men,” said the Principal, ‘‘ who. know 
what education means desire, not many subjects, but a 
reasonably accurate knowledge of a few; non multa, sed 
multum.” 

The Doctor then, combatting the ideas that difficult 
examination papers are a proof of high standard, held 
that the fact that a fair percentage of candidates failed 
to pass the present matriculation did not prove that they 
would not be able to pass a less devent examination than 





the boys of other countries which were further advanced 
in this matter than Canada. Since, however, we are so 
deplorably behind, it is time to seek a remedy, and at 
first we would be inclined to say that this would be found 
in common action by the Universities. This was the plan 
adopted in New England, but the result the Principal 
declared to be not very satisfactory, especially regarding 
science. But in the meantime it would be well for us to 
learn a little from the experience of our wideawake neigh- 
bors. 

Reference was then made to the relation of Toronto 
with the other Universities regarding matriculation, and 
the speaker said that he had no hope of the former 
changing its attitude, and it would, under the cireum- 
stances, be a waste of time to make new overtures. 


Dr. Grant then went on to say : 

“ Since concerted action on the part of our Universities 
cannot be had, what are we to do? I have come to the 
conclusioy that the plan advocated by Professor Dupuis 
in his address on University Day, 1886, is the one that 
we should press, viz., that instead of the present July 
matriculation there should be a ‘leaving” or final exami- 
nation for the High Schools and Collegiate Institutes. 
This would mark the completion of the school life of our 
boys and girls who do not intend to take a college course. 
All who pass this examination would receive certificates 
equivalent in value to that now marked by matriculation, 
and they could become undergraduates of a university by 
complying Aith its special regulations. Each University 
might hold an examination for scholarships and honors in 
September, immediately before class work commenecs, or 
at any other time it thinks suitable. Let me add em- 
phatically that I would not advocate this plan if the 
examining board were to consist only of the regular edu- 
cational machine. J speak of it with all respect, but for 
his own sake, and the s¢ke of the cause, the Minister of 
Education should avail himself of other forces, ‘The 
board should consist principally of representatives of the 
High Schools and Universities, and include men in whom 
the whole country would have confidence. The members 
should receive no remuneration beyond their travelling 
expenses, Though appointed by the Minister of Kduca- 
tion, they ought not to be dependent on him for salary oF 
promotion. They would be responsible to the public and 
open to.criticism, as a political department is uot. Be- 
sides, anyone could criticize their action without exposing 
himself to the charge that he was attacking this or that 
institution. Such a board might somewhat resemble the 
old Council of Public Instruction, a body that discharged 
functions that have never been so well discharged since. 
To this board should be delegated the power of determin- 
ing the character of the ‘‘ leaving” examination, as well 
as of preparing the papers and reading the answers of 
candidates, It might discharge other functions, but I 
need not particularize. I confine mysclf at present to 
the importance of securing a uniform matriculation or its 
equivalent, and of creating a body that would adequately 
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represent the educational life of the Province ; that would 
improve the relations between the various Universities 
and between them and the High Schools; that would 
co-operate with the best teachers in liberating the schools 
from a killing routine and bringing about improved 
methods of teaching ; and that would assist the respon- 
sible Minister of Education in doing with the best light 
that the country could give the unspeakably important 
work committed to him by the Legislature. The present 
position is intolerable, I ask you and every friend of 
education to joiu in obtaining some such reform as I have 
indicated. I may add that there is scarcely a single 
branch of our school system that is not in need of Vigor- 
ous criticism ; but I shall reserve what is to be said on 
other departments to future occasions.” 

After the reading of the Principal’s paper there was an 
interesting discussion, in which Messrs. Drummond, Mac- 
donnell and Chown, Professors Williamson, Dupuis, 
Watson and Dr. Knight took part, and a comnittee, 
consisting of the Principal and Rev. Mr. Milligan, was 
appointed to bring the matter before the Minister of 
Education. It was also decided to print and circulate 
the address, The meeting then adjourned until October 
16th, 1889. 


THE SCIENCE HALL. 
ROFESSOR DUPUIS has kindly written for us the 
following description of the Carruthers Science Hall: 

Owing to the present crowded state of the Science De- 
partment in Queen’s, the Board of Trustees has cominded 
to proceed at once with the erection of the new Science 
Hall, for a part of which special provisions were made in 
the Jubilee Endowment Fund, : 

The new building will be of stone, 60x124, and will, as 
far as circumstances allow, be of niuch the aame style as 
the present college building. It will be divided by a 
permanent stone wall into two sections, one 60 by ‘64 and 
the other 60 square. The larger section will be in the 
main the chemical section, and the other the physical 
section, except that the second flat of the physical section 
and the whole of the attics will be devoted to natural 
science and biology. 

The building will face towards Gordon Street, and will 
have back entrances for students to all the departments, 
the entrances being along the north college road. The 
north end will form the chemical department. The build. 
ing will be heated with hot water, each section having its 
own heating apparatus. 

Although the architects’ pluns will be completed for all 
the departments, it is the intention to finish at present 
the chemical portion only, the remainder being left until 
cireumstances or some kind friend supplies sufficient 
funds. 

Beginning with the chemical part, there will be in the 
basement, which will be high and airy, besides the heat- 
ing apparatus, a store room, an assaying room, a room 
for special metallurgical operations, and a room in which 














will be located a gas engine, a dynamo, an electrolytic 
apparatus, with reservoirs for oxygen and hydrogen, a 
condensing pump and an exhaustion pump, and some 
other pieces ot apparatus. ‘Lhis room, in the completed 
building, will be common in its use to both the chemical 
and physical departments. 

On the first flat are situated an assistant’s room, with 
adjacent store room, a quantitative laboratory, a large 
lecture room, seated for 150 students, the professors’ pre- 
Paration and private rooms, balance room, ete. 

From the main hall of the building we can enter direct- 
ly into any of the rooms on the first flat except the class 
room. ‘To enter it we ascend a stairway to a height of 
seven feet to an elevated hall, from which we enter 
directly into the class room, at the level of the highest 
platform. Or from this same elevated hall we go to the 
second flat of the chemical section, or by an opposite 
stairway to the second flat of the physical section, which, 
as has already been said, is given to natural science and 
biology. 

By descending four steps from the main hall, and under 
the elevated hall, we enter the students’ clonk room, 
which is about 40 feet long by 15 wide. The back en- 
trance opens directly into this, From the cloak room we 
descend to the basement. 

Ascending to the second flat, we have a quantitative 
laboratory, a medical analytical laboratory, special labor- 
atories for gas and water analysis, assistants’ room, store 


rooms, @ ladies’ private room, and a library, 


The tables in the laboratories will be fitted up in the 
most modern and improved method. A ventilatine shaft 
and hood upon the table will be common to every four 
experimenters, and each table will be supplied with 
water, gas, air pressure, suction and electricity. The 
ventilation of the laboratories will be solely by means of 
the ventilating shafts upon the work tables, and the air 
will be put in motion by a fan driven by the gas engine, 
We believe that the chemical section, when finished, will 
be one of the most complete chemical departments in this 
country. 

In the physical department will be found a class room 
to seat about 80 or 90, an apparatus room divided into 
sections, a physical laboratory, with work tables and 
appliances, special rooms for experimentation in optics 
acoustics, electricity, etc. But as this section will Shee 
hably not be completed for a few years it is not Nevessury 
at present to say any more about it. 


PERSONALS. 


ROF. and MRS. MARSHALL have left for Eng- 
land, where they will spend the summer. They 
were accompanied by Prof. Cappon. 
Principal Grant has been unanimously elected Moderg. 
tor of the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
Rev. George Lang, B.A., was married last Wednesday 
to Miss Belle Renton, of Kingston. 
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Neil McPherson, ’90, is statiened at Portsmouth and 
Collinsby for the summer months. 

Rev. John Hay, B.A., of Campbellford, has received a 
call to Cobourg Presbyterian church. 

In ow last number we accidentally omitted the name of 
Mr. Frank King from the list of B. As. 

K. H. Britton, B.A., has closed his law office in Toronto 
and will shortly take up his residence in Chicago, Ill. 

We are glad to report that Dr. W. Downing, who was 
taken very ill while in England, is now at home improv- 
ing very quickly. 

Rev. F. Johnston, B.A., of Chaumout, N.Y., has re- 
ceived a call to Norwood, N.Y., and it is likely that he 
will accept it. 

Dr. Ada Funnell, ’87, of Hamilton, is in Kingston look- 
ing after the practice of Dr, Alice McGillivray, ’84, who 
has left for Kngland. 

Principal Grant has just announced that he will reply 
to Vice-Chancellor Mulock next Friday evening before 
the University Council. 

We hear that Fred. Pope, ’90, is instructing the youths 
of Elginburg in the mysteries of football, This is a new 
departure for our friend Fred. 

We congratulate Messrs. J. F. Carmichael, B.A., ’87, 
V. Bain, B.A., ’88, and J. Hales, B.A., ’88, who have 
successfully passed their first intermediate examination 
in law. 

We regret to record the death of one of Queen’s young 
and talented graduates, Dr. Thomas 3B. Scales, B.A., who 
since graduating has practiced at Gananoyue. He 
graduated from the Royal in 1886, having previously 
taken an Arts course here. 


Gil. Gandier, ’91, is preaching at Mattawachan. He 


reports that the mosquitoes are thicker than cold porridge . 


and as blood thirsty as the average bull dog. 
but several charges of buck shot will kill them. 


Nothing 


Our elocutionizing friend, J. B. Cochrane, 90, has left 
Kingston to join a surveying party which will spend 
some months in the North-West Territories this summer, 
travelling over the “banks and braes” in that region by 
the great shoe line. 

E. 8. Griffin, B.A., 89, has entered the law office of 
Meredith, Clark & Bowes, of Toronto; J. Madden, B.A., 
89, is with Beatty, Cassells, Hamilton & Standish of the 
same city ; P. Mahood, B.A., '89, isin J. Machar’s office 
in Kingston, and F. King, B.A., ’89, is in the office of 
Macdonnell & Mudie. 

in the recent first intermediate examination of the Law 
Society at Toronto, the candidate who headed the list and 
carried off the $100 scholarship was W. Stewart, B.A., 
79, who is a graduate of Queen’s and completely blind. 
rari geat ene he was given a separate room where 
ae eis im me questions, to which he replied on a 

8 + Queen’s is proud of such sons. 
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We extend our heartfelt sympathy to Rev. G. C, Pat- 
terson, M.A., in the recent loss of his beloved wife. 

Rev. J. Cormack, B.A., °92, was recently inducted to 
the Presbyterian church at Maxville. 

J. Sharp, 90, has been appointed to the charge of the’ 
mission field of Chalk River and Point Alexander. 

A. G. Farrell, B.A., ’86, is getting ready for a bold 
venture. Look out for squalls. 

LateR—The squall has arrived just as we go to press. 
To-day he has taken for his better half Miss Belle Dick, 
of Kingston, who is well known among the students as 
an exceptionally attractive aud accomplished young lady. 
Mr. Farrell must be congratulated on his wise choice. 
J. Miller, B.A., ’86, officiated as groomsman. 

E. H. Russell, B.A., took part in the opera ‘Bells of 
Corneville,” recently presented by amateurs in Kingston. 
His acting and singing was greatly admired. Didn’t we 
tell youso. (xumdrops ! 

S. Chown, B.A., has been preaching about 20 miles from 
Kingston-—out Division street somewhere. He leaves for 
Japan next August. 

'’. H. Farrell, B.A., ’89, and A. E. Lavell, 91, left two 
weeks ago on a cruise down the Rideau. ‘They were well 
armed with mosquito nets and cooking utensils. Poor 
beggars ! 

Miss Minnie Chambers, ’91, is spending this month in 
Ottawa, after which she will go to St. Catharines, where 
she will remain till college re-opens. 

W. S. Morden, B.A., ’88, is in the law oftice of Clute 
and Williams, Belleville, and says he enjoys his work. 

A. M. Fenwick, ’90, was seen not loug ago going along 
with a tin box, an umbrella (This is of the orthodox style. 
It isa great big white one lined with green and had a 
cross-eyed handle.) and a girl. He told us afterwards he 
had been out botanizing and did a lot of pressing in the 
No doubt! !!! 

Dan Strachan, B.A., ’89, is grinding away at Hebrew 
He says it’s funny if you feel 


evening. 


at his home in Rockwood. 
that way. 

J. G, Potter was duly inducted pastor of the Presby- 
terian congregation of Merrickville a few weeks ago. 
His father, mother, brother and sister came all the way 
from Halifax, N.S., to see their son and brother settled in 
his first charge. 

Rev, Alf, Gandier, M.A., B.D., who for the past two 
years has been studying at Edinburg, has accepted the 
call tendered by the Presbyterian church at Brampton. 
He expects to take charge in September. 

Dan, R. Drummond, ’89, is in charge of the spiritual 
and intellectual welfare of the inhabitants of Kalestino, 
N.W.T. 

Rey. Orr Bennett, B.A,, was ordained as a minister of 
the Gospel in St. Paul's, Peterboro, on May 22nd. Mr. 
Bennett's field of labor for the present is the mission 
station of Minden, 
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G. E. Hartwell, ’88, has successfully passed the exami- 
nations of the first year in the Drew theological seminary, 
New Jersey. Mr. Hartwell is at present engaged in mis- 
sion work in New York, 

Rev. Roderick MeKay, B.D., ’86, was inducted pastor 
of the Presbyterian congregation of Bromlcy a short time 
ago. The induction services were participated in by 
Revs. W. J. Drummond, ’85 ; BR. G. Lang, $3; A. Pat- 
terson, ’S4, and D. J. McLean, ’55. 

We have received from Rev. J. P. McNaughton, B.A., 
84, of Smyrna, Turkey-in-Asia, a letter enclosing his 
subscription fee for the JovrNAL, and as it may prove in- 
teresting to many of onr readers we publish a part of it. 
After referring to the enclosure and his delay in remitting 
it he writes: ‘Please do not think I had any idea of 
beating you out of the amount, although I suppose I 
could do that, and as that is the principle generally in 
vogue in this country it would be the most natural way 
of showing my gratitude. ‘Che vcason I have delayed so 
long was that I was not in possession of anything that 
might serve as a medium of exchange in America unless 
I expressed a part of my wardrobe or a box of figs. Tn 
looking about among the many money changers of this 
city, what do you think I found? A real, live, Yankee 
one dollar note. I can hardly tell you with what avidity 
T seized it and clasped it to my bosom as an old familiar 
friend. With a good deal of heart ache I part with it, 
not, of course, on account of its intrinsic value, that is a 
little thing, but on account of the associations.” This in- 
teresting letter closes as follows: “Distance has not in 
the least abated my love for good old Queen’s, nor my 
respect for the dear JouRNAL, nor my esteem for the edi- 
tors and treasurer. Though I have little time for reading 


T always manage to take an hour when the JOURNAL pre- 
Let me in closing send youcall 


sents its dear old face. 
We are 


the salaams of the sultan and sublime porte.” 
greatly indebted to Jim for the salaams, the dollar, and 
especially for his encouraging letter, which is worth a 
number of dollars and comes to us as a refreshing drop of 
dew after a long drought. We would be glad to receive 
more drops of dew flavored, of course, with ‘‘a real live 
note.” 


COLLEGE WORLD. 
ALE has sent out thirteen thousand four hundred 


and forty-four students. 


Princeton is to have a chemical hall to cost $80,000. 


The University of Oxford has appliances for printing 
150 different languages. 


hundred colored teachers have lately been exaim- 





Four 
ined at Atlanta, Ga., for license to teach. 


The Argentine Republic has two Government Univer- 


sities which rank with Yale and Harvard in curriculums 


and standards of education. 





The University of Mexico is the oldest university in 
America. It was founded fifty years before Harvard, 





The University of Pennsylvania is to have the largest 
dormitory in the United States. It will cost $125,000 





An industrial college for women has been founded at 
Wayne, Pa., at a cost of $1,500,000, by A. J. Drexel, the 
New York banker, 


A feature of the gymnasium exhibition at Bates College 


will be ; ; 
be a fencing match between a gentleman and a 
young lady of ’9]. 





The . . 
tory 7 Feats ave about to invade the Mormon tervi- 
ie ei establish a University at Ogden, Utah, where 
Se grants of land have been made to them. 





The hi ae 
ish Bene prizes, at the examination held by the 
pale te College of Surgeons, in descriptive and prac- 
atomy, have been awarded to two lady students. 





ae England there is only one undergraduate college 
paper published, the Review of Oxford University is 
the United States States there are nearly 200, and i 

Canada 22, aii 


i 3; are ‘ +9) 7. . 
ae as oe made to raise $100,000 for the endow- 
ment of a chair of protectio in - 
University. The ne mel a beni eee eee Yale 
ret iy: 1 of Pittsburg are said to be 
subscribing to the fund. 


The departinent of biology in the University of Penn- 
sylvania is hereafter to be a separate school, with four 
years instead of a two years’ course. Its graduates will 
receive au appropriate degree, 





Colby is to have a! new observatory and physical labor- 
atory to cost about $15,000. It is the gift of Colonel R 
C. Shannon, of New York, an alumiuus of the colleye, 
and member of the class of ’62, 7 


Fisk University, at Nashville, Tenn., has just com. 
pleted a new gymnasium, the only one for colored people 
in the world. A fireproof library building with a capa- 
city for 130,000 volumes, is now being erected. The 
Freshman class numbers nearly 200. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


The members of the JouRNAL statf are teyuested to 
return their sanctum keys-to the Sccy.-Treas, as sv0n 4s 
possible. 

The cinder track has been completed, and altogether 
looks very well indeed. Hereafter the sports ane ta he 
held on the University grounds, instead of in the park 
as formerly. it 

We regret that we were unable to publish in our last 
issue the valedictory of Dr. Norman Grant. It wag 
unusually interesting, and contained Many useful ai 
timely suggestions. : 
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The will of the late Dr, Day, of Fullerton, bequeaths 
the whole of his estate, valued at $10,000, to his sister 
during her lifetime, after which it goes absolutely to 
Queen’s University. . 

Tt would greatiy help the management of the JouRNAL 
if the fifty subscribers who have not as yet sent us the 
necessary dollar would do so without further delay, so as 

to make it possible to close the business connected with 
this session’s publication at once. 

The University authorities have been considering the 
advisability of building a number of houses for the Pro- 
fessors upon college property. If their intention is car- 
ried out, in all probability the buildings will be placed in 
a row east of the drill shed, facing Gordon Street. This, 
of course, will not take place till the shed is removed. 

{Ve understand that a concert was given at Iroquois 
recently by some fellows calling themselves the Queen’s 
University Glee Club, We do not know the names of 
of any of the performers, but we do know that the above 
named club did not sing anywhere this year since College 
closed. We hope no more towns will be imposed upon 
in this way. 

Mr. Lane received from I. Kohler, publisher, No. 911 
Arch street, Philadelphia, an interesting work entitled 
“German for Americans.” It is written by Dr. Jacob 
Mayer, a scholar of undoubted ability and a recognized 
authority in his especial department of Modern Lan- 
guages. In his preface the author explains that his ob- 
ject is not to produce a new German grammar, but rather 
to present the language in such a manner as to render it 
possible for students to acquire a general knowledge of it 
in as short a time as possible, This we believe he has 
succeeded in doing, and we cordially recommend the 
work to those of our readers who are interested in this 
study. Price, in cloth, $l. 

The faculty of the Royal Medical College has made 
arrangements for putting the college buildings into first- 
class order during the vacation. The large apartment 
heretofore used for gymnasium purposes is to be refitted 
ag a pathological, museum and lecture room, and as soon 
as the Science Hall ig built the present practical chemis- 
try class room will be at the disposal of the medical 
authorities, rendering the college complete in all branches 
and up to every modern requirement. The various class 
rooms will be entirely refitted and vefurnished and made 
both convenient and comfortable. These improvements 
augur well for the success of the old Reyal, and will be 
heard of with delight by her sons. | 








+DE«*NOBIS+NOBILIBUS.« 
ERE is something which the writer has the cheek 
to calla poem, We acknowledge that it is slight- 
ly out of season. But the fact is we were scared to pub- 
lish it until the parties interested had got out. As they 
are now enjoying their vacation, here goes : 


NR 


A SCENE ON THE CAMPUS. 


The high winds blow, 
And whirl the snow 
Across the campus wide, 
Drifts fill the path ; 

We nurse our wrath, 

And wade the frozen tide. 


The wind blows high. 

Alas, the tie, 

That held a maiden’s hat, 
Has proven false ; 

And for a waltz, 

The coiffure goes like ‘‘scat.” 


Slowly at first, 
Tn craft well versed, 
It moved, to tempt a chase ; 
But soon with bound, 
¥ And rushing sound, 
Alone it ran apace. 


With tears bedewed, 
Helpless she stood, 
Watching its mad career. 
She little thought, 

Her plight had brought, 
A willing helper near. 


Ho! now the fun 

Has just begun : 

A race ’twixt hat and man. 
O, which shall win ? 

To miss were sin; 

At headlong pace he ran, 


Ah! maidens’ smiles 

Can make short miles ; 

The hat he soon o’ertook, 
And panting back 

He came. Alack ! 

Crushed hat, but joyous look. 


Bright face did meet, 

And kind words greet, 

The gallant’s glad return. 
Such double pay, 

Not every day, 

His deeds of kindness earn. 
His willing aid, 

Ten times o’erpaid 

With hearty word and look. 
The hat in place, 

With beaming face, 

His homeward way he took. 





Shortly before college closed a very exemplary sopho- 
more one evening was entertaining his fellow boarders by 
endeavoring to imitate, to an exaggerated degree, the con- 
duct of a highly excited “drunk.” In the midst of the 
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performance one of the audience slipped from the room 
and gravely informed the landlady that ‘‘“A——- was away 
off.” The astonished woman, after convincing herself by 
a glance though the key-hole that such was the case, 
rushed forth in a search after a ‘peeler,” leaving the 
heartless informant in convulsions in the hall. After a 
vain search, however, the landlady returned and received 
the assurance from the sympathetic student that bis un- 
fortunate friend would be watched all night. Next morn- 
ing at the breakfast table the irate woman charged 
A——— with having been intoxicated, and asked him 
what he was going to do about it. Denials were of no 
avail, protestations of innocence fell to the ground un- 
heeded and the audience of the previous evening now 
shook their heads gravely and heaved long drawn sighs 
much to the successful actor’s astonishment. After the 
interview, however, the perplexed landlady suspecting a 
joke set out to find the Principal to ascertain something 
definite about A———’s character, and when she ‘found 
out that he wasa Y. M. C. A. young man studying for 
the ministry she decided to try him a little while longer. 


WE WOULD LIKE TO KNOW— 


Who struck Billy Patterson. 

At what date a freshinan becomes a sophomore, 

If Victoria will stay injuncted. 

If the tederationists ever got left. 

How many Queen’s men belong to the Collegiate In- 
stitute foot-ball team. 

What’s going to be done with the drill shed. 

How many lady freshmen we will have next session. 

A sure cure for toothache. : 

Who will run this periodical next session. 

‘If new window curtains will soon turn up. 

Who can provide the Sec’y-Treas. with copies of No. 12 
of Vol. XIII and No. 1 of Vol. XV. 

When John is going to get his degree. 

Why the dickens--——- 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING. 


Wha-at are the diveesions of the Bible? 
D. STR—N. 





It yreaved me so to leave Division street. 


Who got that joke off about South Wales ? 
A. G. Hay, 


I wonder what is the botanical name for burdocks. Is 


it rhubarbum vulgus? 
it rhu A. M. F-nw-x. 


Oh say, did you ever hear Queen St. church choir? 


Talk about your Pattis and Albanis. Huh! 
W. N-K-1e, 


T-LUM-N,° 


Before retiring, the De Nobis man wishes to convratu- 
late himself and his readers on account of oo still - 
tant. Notwithstanding the fact that during ihe session 
he was continually stepping on A’s soft corns, or rubbing 
B's fur the wrong way, or trifling with C’s tender pase 
sion, or putting his foot into D's pie and making himself 
Senerally obnoxious ; notwithstanding the fact that 
private detectives, lady students, the Janitor and bull 
dogs have been put on his track in the vain endeavour to 
apprehend and pulverize him ; notwithstanding the fact 
that he has had to chain up his conscience and smother 
all sentimental ideas of sympathy and charity ; notwith- 
standing all these facts he is still on this terrestrial 
planet alive and kicking. He really expected to he assas- 
Sinated several times before reaching this eventful 
moment. He is indeed rather disappointed in not having 
been So used, but is bearing the disappointment with 
heroic fortitude and patience, in the hope that greater de- 
ference will be shown his successor, 

w ith all his faults he is assured that many readers of 
this influential journal still regard him with affectionate 
and Ce eninee te He assures them that their senti- 
this ia wot the uoiversaloptnion wht” gies rare flat 
oa Tshianel Thay ee ae hich would make hia a 

am . © wrong track who think 
so. The De Nobis man of next session will be second edi- 
tion of the present one, who, however, by virtue of his ex- 
perience now gives the former the following directions . 

Be outwardly all love, good humor and sympath , but 
inwardly—adamant. ee 

Publish everything you sincerely believe the 
interested would rather keep private, 

If you cannot get a practical joke of actual oceur 
in which to implicate a victim, manufacture one. 

Stick to the truth rigidly when you can’t help it. 

Make as many people as possible uncomfortable and en- 
deavour to keep them so. 

On the whole the prospects for a successful De Nobis 
column next year are very good indeed, and the present 
responsible party hands over the Sceptre and things with 
very little regret. Before climbing down from his high 
roost, he wants to say that after all he has rather enjoyed 
his regime, for the narrow escapes incident thereto made 
things rather exciting at times. He would also like to sa 
that the forty-nine students who have been nufortinate 
enough to be suspected are entirely innocensy and have 
had nothing at all to do with this column, The guilt 
one has not yet been discovered. He is ubiquitous ee 
there is no use in hunting for him, for he hag positive 
proof that will certainly exonerate himself and convict 
several others among whom is a professor. 


parties 


rence 


Au revoir, 


The executive committee of the Canadian Press Asso 
ciation has decided to accept an invitation from St The 
: ’ 


N.B., to attend the summer carnival at that place. The 
ual meeting will be h in Tor Ce. 
annu iS held in Toronto on Thurs day, 


July 18th, and the excursionists will leave Toronto tha} 
night. : a 
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Is the oldest and most, popular scientific and 
mechanical paper published and has the largest ‘ 
cireulation of any paper of its class in tne ie 
Fully illustrated. Best class of Wood Oo oa 
ings. Published weekly. Send for specify 
copy. Price $#3a year. Four months trial, Shy 
MUNN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, N-*. 


ARCHITECTS & BUILDER 





Edition of Scientific American. 


A great success. Fach issue contains colored 
lithographic plates of country and city residen- 
ces or public buildings. Numerous engravings 
and full plang and apecitications for, the use of 
such as contemplate building. Price $2.50 a year, 
25 cts. a copy. MUNN & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


may be secur- 
ed by apply- 
ing to MUNN 
& CoO. who 
have had over 


40 years’ experience and have made over 
100,000 applications for American and For- 
eign patents. Send for Handbook. Correse 


pondence strictly confidential. 


TRADE MARKS. 


‘k is not registered in the Pat- 
ar Cee Oe ato MUNN & Co., and procure 
immediate protection, Send for Handbook. 

COPYRIGHTS for, books, charts, maps, 
@tc., quickly procured. Address 
MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors, 
GENERAL OFFICE: 361 BROADWAY, N. % 





O THE DEAF.—A person cured of deafness and 
noises in the head of 23 years’ standing by a simple 
remedy, will send a description of it FREE to any Person 
who applies to NicHoLson, 177 McDougal Street, New 
York, 





“SHERLOCK'S MUSIC STORE. 
Heintzman and Steinway Pianos, oe 





Musical Wares Generally. 


All the newest songs and music either in stock 
or promptly procured. 
Piano Methods, Folios, Books of every descrip- 
tion, etc., ete. | 
|281 PRINCESS ST. - - - _ KINGSTON. | 


898 Sewing-Machine 
pto at once establish 

e trade in al! parts, by 
Py placing our machines, 


anc guods where the people can see 
them, we will send free to one 
ree person in each locality,the vory 


- est sewing-machine made in 

q the world, with all the attachments. 
Ro 
et r\\ 


We will also vend free a complete 
ae samples, In return we ask that you 
4 





















Tine of our costly and valuable art 
show what we send, to those who 
may call at your home, and after 2 
months alishall become your own 
property. ‘his grand machine is 
gouade after the Singer patents, 


BR which have run out: beture patents 
rity outit sold for BPs, with the 








artachments, and now sells tor 

RO, Best, strongest, most use= 

m machine in the world. All is 

ree. No captial renired. Plain 

brief instrzctions given. Those who write to ns at once can nee 
cure Cease the best sewing-machine in the world, and the 


finest tine of works of high art ever shown together in Anierica. 


TRUE &CO,, Bex 740, Augusta, Maine. 











of KY. UNIVERSITY, 
LEXINCTONLKY. 





Cheapest & Best Business College in the World.' 
Highest Honor and Gold Medal over all other Colleges at 
World’s Exposition for Systemof Rook-Keeping and 
General Business Education, Nearly 1000 Studentain 
attendance in 1887, from 30 States and foreign Countries, SOOO 
Graduates in Business. 10 Teachersemployed, Business 
Course consists of Book-keeping, Business Arithmetic, Penman. 
ship, Commercial Law, Merchandising, Banking, Joint Stock, 
Manufacturing, Lectures, Business Practice, Mercantile Corre- 
spondence, etc, Cost of full Business Course, including 
Tuition, Stationery, and Board in a nice family about $20. 
iwrShort-Hand, Type-Writing and Telegraphy 
are specialtiess have special teachers and rooms, and can ba 
taken alone or with the Business Course, Special Department 
for Ladies. Lady Principal employed, No vacation. Enter 
now, Graduates Guaranteed Success. For circulars, address, 

Wiibur R. Smith, Pres't. Lexington, Kye 








CONFEDERATION LIFE ASSOGIAP, 


RATES 10 PER CENT. LOWER THAN FOREIGN 
COMPANIES. 


JOHN MacDONALD, 


AGENT, KINGSTON 


A. WALDIE, 


GENERAL AGENT. 


FRED. A. BIBBY, 
129 Brock Street, the Leading 


~ HACK AND LIVERY STABLE, - 


IN THE CrTy. 


TELEPHONE NO. 157. 


A. SIMMONDS, 


Book Collector, Stationer, &c. 
STUDENTS’ GOWNS. 


ARNOLD SINE, 
202 PRINCESS STREET. 


DEALER IN 


Plush & Brass, Fancy Perfume & Dressing Cases, 
FANS, BASKETS, GAMES, ETC, 


A FULL LINE OF FANCY GOODS. 


